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NEW  HIGHS 

in  CIRCULATION 


Chicago  Daily  News 
Circulation  for 
November,  1952,  was 

567, 05C 

The  Highesf  Month  of  any 
month  in  Daily  News  History 

• 

I  Circulation  for  December 
I  — normally  a  low  circulation 
month  for  all  newspapers — was 

550,659 

\  The  Highesf  December 
^  Circulation 

^  in  Daily  News  History 


CHICA60  DAILY  NEWS 

CHICAGO'S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

With  the  Largest  Circulation  of  Any  Evening  Newspaper  in  Chicago 


Comes  to  the  Comie  Pages 

After  eight  years  in  the  SATURDAY  EVENING 
POST,  RIVETS  is  finally  available  to  the  comic  strips 
...  a  feature  with  an  audience  in  the  millions  .  .  .  and 
sustained  success  already  tested  ...  i 

There’s  never  been  another  RIVETS — wistful,  hope-  | 
fill,  hilarious  and  famous — and  there  never  will  be.  He’s 
one  dog  that  makes  people  lie  down  and  roll  over  ... 
and  when  laughter  ends,  his  fan  mail  begins.  He  gets 
it  by  the  bushel!  ^ 

Half,  Third  or  Tab 
on  Sunday — 4  col. 

'  I strip  or  2  col.  panel 
O  xX  daily. 


BY 


(jeorge  Sixta,  RIVETS’  creator, 
is  a  big,  shy  veteran  of  the  drawing 
board,  a  master  alike  of  infectious 
humor  and  clear,  free  art.  His  brush 
imparts  to  RIVETS  every  expres¬ 
sion  man  can  assume — and  some 
that  dogs  alone  can  achieve. 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


Harry  B.  Baker,  General  Manager 
211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  IliinoU 


Already  One 
of  America’s 
GREAT 
Features! 


Sold  on 
Sight  to: 

Austin,  Tex., 
American-Statesman 

Boston  Post 
Chicago  Sun -Times 
Detroit  News 
Hartford  Times 
Houston,  Tex.,  Post 
Indianapiolis  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Monroe,  La., 
News-Star 
Montreal  Herald 
Newark  News 
New  Orleans 
T  imes-Picayune 
New  Orleans 
States  (Sunday) 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Port  Arthur,  Tex., 
News 

Waco,  Tex., 
Times-Herald 

Washington  Star 


Read  Thoroughly  From  Cover  to  Cover  Because  It's 


•  •  • 


THE  BIG  CITY 

NEWSPAPER 


WITH 


Home 

Town 

Appeal 


WiSCONSiNJ 
M  EDITION 


Your  ads  receive  THOROUGH  READERSHIP 
AT  LOW  COST  when  placed  in  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press.  Here's  one  of  the  reasons 
why: 

Every  Saturday  night  our  presses  fall  silent 
while  makeover  changes  are  made  for  printing 
the  BIG  WISCONSIN  EDITION  of  the  St.  Paul 
Sunday  Pioneer  Press.  All  available  local  news 
and  special  feature  stories  from  Western  Wisconsin 
are  added  to  the  pages  of  the  regular  Sunday 
Pioneer  Press  editions.  Then  things  •  begin  to 
happen. 

Special  trucks  speed  the  newspapers  to 
Western  Wisconsin  where  they  are  distributed  to 
thousands  of  homes  and  dealers'  news  stands. 
Families  eagerly  await  their  copy  for  they  know 
that  the  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press  is  the  only 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  their  area  that  publishes 
a  special  WISCONSIN  EDITION  .  .  .  jam-packed 
with  news  and  features  from  their  hometown  scene. 


WESTERN 

WISCONSIN 


And  when  the  WISCONSIN  EDITION  or  our 
regular  outstate  MINNESOTA  EDITION  is  read 
...  it  is  read  THOROUGHLY  .  .  .  from  cover 
to  cover,  just  like  their  hometown  newspaper.  Ad¬ 
vertising  if  of  special  importance,  too,  because 
each  family  lives  close  enough  to  St.  Paul  .  .  . 
shopping  center  of  the  Great  Minnesbta-Wisconsin 
River  Valley  Area  .  .  .  that  they  shop  here 
regularly. 

As  a  national  advertiser,  you  benefit  from 
this  cover  to  cover  reading.  Your  ads  pay  big 
dividends  because  .  .  .  like  a  hometown  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  they  are  THOROUGHLY  read.  Your 
bonus  payoff  is  ECONOMY,  for  you  receive  this 
readership  through  the  coverage  and  convenience 
of  a  metropolitan  daily  press.  May  we  tell  you 
more? 


|iioneer|iiY99 

editor  <S  publisher  for  January  17.  1953 


Contact  your  Ridder-Johns  representative 
for  further  information. 

•  NEW  YORK  •CHICAGO 

•  DETROIT  •  MINNEAPOLIS 

•  ST.  PAUL 


When  the  Boss  says,  i  Our  l^euders  ^ai 


SALES  ' 


—Test  It  In 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y 


Give  your  ideas  the  best  possible  opportunity  by 
first  selecting  the  Test  Market  that  has  everything. 
This  key  Central  New  York  Market  is  the  ideal 
cross-section,  U.  S.  A.  Every  basic  industry  is  repre¬ 
sented  here  in  the  heart  of  a  great  agricultural  region. 

This  diversity  insures  consistent  high  level  purchas¬ 
ing  power.  When  you’re  testing  new  products,  sales 
promotion  or  merchandising  ideas,  the  Central  New 
York  Market  can  give  you  the  right  answers — econ¬ 
omically,  too — when  you  choose  The  SYRACUSE 
NEWSPAPERS. 

Tour  Budget  in  Newspaper  Advertising 
Buys  Complete  Coverage  of  this 
Important  Market  at  ONE  LOW  COST 

For  solid  coverage  and  highest  returns  per  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  in  this  responsive  market.  The  Syracuse 
Newspapers  are  consistently  tops.  Here’s  why! 

Number  of  Family  Units. . .  .181,650 


_  Newspaper  Circulation 


SUNDAY 


209,229 


320,864 


UllUSINtSS 

«L0CAL! 


SYRACUSE 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


Invasion  of  Privacy 
I  To  THE  Editor:  This  letter 
might  be  headed  “Against  Press 
Freedom,”  but  I  believe  it  will 
'  not.  I  refer  to  your  feature  head¬ 
ed  “Working  Press  Wants  to  Quiz 
!  Surgeons.”  (E  &  P,  Jan.  3,  page 
|8). 

But  first  let  me  agree  that  the 
case  of  the  Brodie  Siamese  twins 
is  fraught,  so  to  speak,  with  hu- 
I  man  interest,  even  drama.  Sec¬ 
ond,  there  seems  to  be  no  ground 
for  challenging  the  accuracy  of 
the  various  news  stories  describ¬ 
ing  their  separation.  Third,  hu¬ 
man  interest  aside,  the  story  de¬ 
served  coverage  as  a  notable 
medical  science  item. 

But  in  heaven’s  name  why  is 
it  necessary  to  identify  the  pa¬ 
tients? 

Possible  answer:  Their  chance 
of  survival  is  slight. 

Rebuttal:  That  is  in  the  hands 
of  God;  if  they  do  survive,  they 
are  curiosities  and  no  longer  per¬ 
sons. 

Counter-rebuttal:  Then  how 

does  the  reporter  handle  the  story 
when  it  probably  will  develop 
for  days,  weeks,  even  months? 

Answer:  That’s  the  reporter’s 
problem.  This  sort  of  story 
should  be  recognized  at  the  out¬ 
set,  by  editors  and  reporters 
alike,  as  requiring  special  treat¬ 
ment;  headline  writers,  neces- 
arily  hampered  by  the  patients’ 
anonymity,  can  avoid  emphasizing 
the  inconsequential  by  rejecting 
such  eye-catchers  as  “X-Twins”. 

In  short,  who  they  are  is  not 
important  (except  for  the  morbid, 
from  whom  the  protection  of 
anonymity  is  all-important).  What 
is  important  must  be  handled  for 
what  it  is  and  no  more:  a  science 
story,  a  human  interest  story,  but 
not  a  sob-sister  symphony  (“Looky 
there,  that’s  him”). 

1  hereby  advise  press,  radio,  tel¬ 
evision,  Pony  Express  and  the 
grapevine  that  if  ever  I  or  any 
member  of  my  family  requires 
newsworthy  medical  treatment  and 
we  are  identified,  I  will  forthwith 
sue  unremittingly  on  grounds  of 
invasion  of  privacy  and  grossly 
bad  taste. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for 
your  account;  I  uphold  your  right, 
indeed,  your  duty,  to  disclose  such 
inner  workings  of  the  reporter's 
mind.  And  1  hope  that  somewhere 
among  newsmen  are  a  few  who 
will  agree  that  even  one  patient 
has  rights  superceding  those  of  a 
hundred  million  readers. 

James  W.  Harman 

Austin,  Texas. 

P.S.  “I’m  an  old  newspaperman 
myself." 


Feature  Writers  Need 
Freedom  from  Routine 

To  THE  Editor:  Any  newspa¬ 
per  editor  looking  over  his  prod¬ 
uct  and  finding  himself  concludin; 
that  it  would  be  more  appealing  if 
it  was  sparked  here  and  there  withi 
some  good  human  interest  (ea4 
tures,  oddities  of  news,  or  storid 
which  provoke  emotional  reaction; 
and  make  the  reader  laugh  or  ervj 
or  say.  Gee  Whiz!  .should  looli 
first  to  his  own  possible  error) 
rather  than  bemoan  having  an  in ' 
adequate  staff. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  will  be 
found  that  instead  of  being  in¬ 
adequate  to  get  and  write  features, 
his  staff  has  been  stultified,  brain- 
dulled,  and  bored  to  the  point  of 
acute  misery,  by  nothing  more 
than  drudgery — the  drudgery  of 
checking  the  routine  sources  and 
grinding  out  the  routine  news. 

How  much  are  your  reporter 
burdened  with  rewriting  the  tripe 
that  floods  into  the  office  from  al! 
the  publicity  seekers  of  your  city’ 

How  many  men  have  you  freed 
utterly  from  this  and  other  ty^ie' 
of  drudgery  as  it  exists  on  tlie 
news  beats? 

How  many  types  of  work  on 
the  paper  have  you  labelled  3S 
dull,  which  require  the  absolu'.e 
suppression  of  imagination? 

There  is  a  great  delusion  in  the 
newspaper  business  that  feature 
writers  are  born,  but  a  good 
straight  news  man  can  be  made. 
The  fact  is  that  feature  write:' 
can  be  made,  but  not  through  the 
routine  which  would  make  eveui 
Thomas  Wolfe  a  dullard. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


eSkort 


Headlines: 

Autos  Killing  110  a  Day;  Lct-^ 
Resolve  to  Do  Better. — Bosto* 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Globe. 

■ 

23  Are  Killed  While  Huntiiil 
Veep  Will  Be  Busy. — Stroudsba) 
(Pa.)  Daily  Record. 

■ 

Multi  -  Millionaire  Leaves  Hup]; 
Sum. — El  Dorado  (Ark.)  D®’! 
News. 

■ 

New  Year  Night  Club  Mer 
ment  Will  Contrast  With  Watc 
Servicesh.  —  Los  Angeles  (Calif 
Times. 

■ 

Town  Weighs  2d  New  Schoo 
— New  York  Daily  News. 


General  Advertising  Representatives:  MOLONEY,  REGAN  A  SCHMITT 


Vol.  80.  No.  3.  January  17.  1053.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  EstaU* 
published  every  Saturd.ay  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  Tin-  E®'* 

&  Publisher  Co..  Ine..  1476  Broadway,  TSmes  Tower,  Times  Square,  New 
36,  N.  Y.  Entereil  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  a  ’ 

I  Annu.al  Subscription  $6.50  in  United  States  and  Possessions,  Canada.  MeO" ! 

I  Central  .and  South  America,  Spain  and  Philippines,  $7.50  in  other  countries. 
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a  NEW  HIGH  RECORD 

for 

THE  KANiASaTY  STAR 


Editor  <&  publisher  for  January  17,  1S53 


^  ll  < 


Our  f^eaderA 


ye<l  If.  ni’firboni  (left),  president  of  the  \ntiinril  ftnfetp  Coiinril, 
presi'iitiiifi  the  A  ward  of  Honor  to  Cleo  F.  Craig,  president  of  the 
.imeriran  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Conipang. 


Dell  Telephone  Companies 
Reeeive  Highest  Award  of 
National  Safety  Council 


Bell  telephone  men  and  women  are  proud  of  the 
Award  of  Honor  presented  to  them  reeently  by  the 
\ational  Safety  Council.  I'he  award  was  in  recognition 
of  an  outstanding  record  for  two  years. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  communications  industry 
leads  in  safety.  I'elcphonc  equipment  and  buildings 
arc  designed  for  safety.  And  on  the  wall  of  evers'  Bell 
telephone  building  arc  these  words— “No  job  is  so 
important  and  no  service  is  so  urgent  that  we  cannot 
take  time  to  perform  our  work  safely.’’ 

The  lineman  on  the  pole,  the  driver  on  the  high¬ 
way,  the  operator  at  the  switchboard,  the  men  and 
women  in  the  business  offices— all  have  tried  hard  to 
live  up  to  this  safety  creed. 

We’re  grateful  for  this  award  and  we’re  going  to 
keep  on  trying  to  make  the  record  even  better. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
"A  Good  Place  to  Work" 


continued  from  page  2 

The  proof  that  feature  writers 
can  be  made  lies  in  the  careers  of 
all  the  magazine  and  special  sup¬ 
plement  writers.  Many  of  them 
are  men  who  have  broken  away 
from  the  newspapers  —  fugitives 
from  dullness. 

The  most  prolific  source  of  fea¬ 
tures  is  within  the  individual  re¬ 
porter  who  is  trained  to  be  fea¬ 
ture-minded. 

It  is  related  that  Henry  D. 
Thoreau,  naturalist  and  writer, 
once  picked  up  an  arrow  head 
while  walking  through  a  field  with 
a  companion.  The  companion 
wondered  at  his  having  spotted  it 
so  readily,  and  Thoreau  told  him 
that  people  usually  found  what 
they  were  looking  for.  Even  so 
with  beauty. 

Look  for  nothing,  and  you  find 
nothing. 

The  feature  writer’s  first  re¬ 
quirement  is  to  be  interested  in 
everything. 

This  business  of  training  the 
mind  to  see  what  you  want  to  see 
and  write  about  is  the  reporter’s 
business. 

But  that  the  imagination  be 
freed,  that  the  man  be  given  the 
time  and  freedom,  to  become  a 
feature  writer,  is  the  editor’s  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

You  cannot  give  flight  to  the 
imagination  by  chaining  it  to  city 
desk  routine. 

Ben  R.  Tidyman. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pulitzer's  Stained 
Glass  Window 

To  THE  Editor:  Wreckers  with 
i  their  eager  crowbars  will  soon  be 
starting  on  the  Pulitzer  Building 
at  63  Park  Row  and  the  only 
tangible  link  with  Joseph  Pulitzer’s 
beloved  New  York  World  and  the 
present  will  vanish. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  this  familiar 
downtown  landmark  ye.sterday. 

I  The  dome  of  the  World  Building 
'  where  Joseph  Pulitzer  had  his  of¬ 
fices  once  shone  gold  along  Park 
Row.  Now  the  years  have  turned 
it  green  and  the  building  looks  sad 
and  neglected. 

I  In  the  rear  of  the  lobby,  almost 
’  hidden  from  sight,  there  is  a  beau- 
;  tiful  stained  glass  window  as  you 
use  the  William  Street  exit.  The 
window  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
old  New  York  World  masthead, 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  between  two 
hemispheres. 

i  Old  timers  remember  the  day  it 
I  was  installed  after  the  extension  of 
'  the  Pulitzer  Building  had  been 
completed.  By  then,  Joseph 
Pulitzer  was  blind  and  the  window 
was  described  to  him. 

Perhaps  E  &  P  can  rescue  this 
window  from  the  junk  dealers 
/cap.  I  could  think  of  no  better 
place  to  take  the  window  than  to 
the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism 
I  at  Columbia  University.  If  they 


are  not  interested  why  not  the  liv¬ 
ing  Pulitzer  newspaper,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch? 

Surely,  some  newspaper,  school 
of  journalism,  or  admirer  of  the 
great  Joseph  Pulitzer  can  find  a 
place  for  it. 

Ernest  Weatherau 
121  North  Walnut  Street 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Responsive 

To  THE  Editor:  1  thought  yon 
might  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  I  have  received  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  comments  from  newspaper 
friends  who  saw  the  article  which 
Dan  Lionel  prepared,  based  on  his 
interview  with  me  which  appeared 
in  Editor  &  Pl  blisher  recently. 

It  might  have  some  beneficial 
results  to  all  concerned.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  proves  that  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  are  responsive  to  suggestions. 

Even  a  publisher  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  newspaper  called  me  on  the 
telephone  about  it  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  spe«k  to  his  advertising 
staff. 

WnXIAM  G.  iRSTNC 
Town  Advertising  Associates, 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 


chaining  it  to  city  50  Years  .Ygo — ‘The  situation 
among  the  newspapers  of  Russia 
R.  Tidyman.  and  the  way  they  are  hampered  in 

the  way  of  news  is  well  shown  by 
the  precautions  which  the  author- 
ined  ities  have  taken  in  anticipation  of 

[ff  Count  Tolstoi’s  death  .  .  .  Orders 

)R-  Wreckers  with  issued  defining  exactly 

'bars  will  soon  be  '"‘‘V 

Pulitzer  Building  en^  comes - 

)w  and  the  only  „  r. 

h  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  Years  Acc^The  State 

irk  World  and  the  partment  shows  persistent  unwill- 
ijgj,  ingness  to  disclose  its  activities  in 

t  to  this  familiar  international  situation  ...  Re- 
dmark  yesterday.  Pp^ers  in  Washington  are  heartily 
le  World  Building  of  the  procedure  which  vir- 

ulitzer  had  his  of-  forces  them  to  get  the 

:  gold  along  Park  American  governmental  angle  on 
years  have  turned  international  situation  by 

building  looks  sad  checking  foreign  reports.  .  .  ." 

♦ 

the  lobby,  almost  >0  Years  Ago— Corresptindenti 
ht,  there  is  a  beau-  covering  the  war  in  North  .Mriw 
ss  window  as  you  “have  been  hampered  by  the  politi- 
I  Street  exit.  The  cally  minded  censorship  in  Africa, 
^production  of  the  London,  and  Washington.  It  is  enj 
World  masthead,  couraging  to  note  that  the  politica! 
berty  between  two  barriers  against  news  are  fadini 
before  protests  of  the  press.  . . 
member  the  day  it  A  !  A/} 

er  the  exUnsion  of  _ ^ 

uilding  had  been  ' 

3y  then,  Joseph  In  South  Africa  today  “the  re- 
id  and  the  window  straints  on  publication  are  so  coffl- 
0  him.  plex  that  in  few  countries  in  tte 

P  can  rescue  this  world  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtail 
the  junk  dealers  is  a  greater  strain  imposed  upoc 
think  of  no  better  newspaper  editors,”  reports  Horace 
le  window  than  to  Flather,  editor  of  the  Jolwnnes- \ 
lool  of  Journalism  hurg  Star,  in  the  current  bulled® ' 
Iniversity.  If  they  of  the  International  Press  Institute 
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1953  PULITZER  PRIZES 

Seven  prizes  will  be  awarded  this  year  for 
achie\  ements  during  the  calendar  year  1952 

DEADLINE  FOR  ENTRIES  —  FEBRUARY  1,  1953 


1.  For  disinterested  and  meritorious  public  service  rendered  by 
a  United  States  newspaper,  published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least 
once  a  week,  during  the  year,  a  gold  medal. 

2.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  local  reporting  in  a  United 
States  newspaper,  published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week, 
during  the  year,  the  test  being  accuracy  and  terseness,  due  con¬ 
sideration  being  given  to  news  stories  prepared  under  the  pressure 
of  edition  time;  and  also  to  the  initiative  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  reporter.  One  thousand  dollars  ($1,000). 

3.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  reporting  on  national  affairs, 
in  a  United  States  newspaper,  published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least 
least  once  a  week, during  the  year,One  thousand  dollars  ($1,000). 

4.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  reporting  of  international  af¬ 
fairs  in  a  United  States  newspaper,  published  daily,  Sunday  or  at 
least  once  a  week, during  the  year, One  thousand  dollars  ($1,000). 

5.  For  distinguished  editorial  writing  in  a  United  States  news¬ 
paper,  published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week,  during  the 
year,  the  test  of  excellence  being  clearness  of  style,  moral  purpose, 

EDITORS!  REPORTERS!  CAR! 

Send  clippings  of  news  stories,  editorials,  photographs  and 
cartoons,  in  scrapbooks  or  mounted  on  copy  paper,  with  date 
published,  names  of  newspaper  and  writer.  Submit  letters  or 
documents  bearing  on  your  achievements  or  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  your  colleagues,  if  available. 

Exhibits  should  be  marked  to  indicate  which  prize  they  are 
entered  for — to  show,  for  example,  whether  a  reporter  is  submit¬ 
ting  his  work  for  the  local  reporting  or  the  public  service  prize. 

.\1!  exhibits  are  acknowledged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Advisory 


sound  reasoning,  and  power  to  influence  public  opinion  in  what 
the  writer  conceives  to  be  the  right  direction,  due  account  being 
taken  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  editorial  writer’s  work  during 
the  year.  One  thousand  dollars  ($1,000). 

6.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  a  cartoonist’s  work  in  a 
United  States  newspaper,  published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once 
a  week,  during  the  year,  the  determining  qualities  being  that  the 
cartoon  shall  embody  an  idea  made  clearly  apparent,  shall  show 
good  drawing  and  striking  pictorial  effect,  and  shall  be  intended 
to  be  helpful  to  some  commendable  cause  of  public  imjx>rtance, 
due  account  being  taken  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  artist’s  work 
during  the  year.  One  thousand  dollars  ($1,000). 

7.  For  an  outstanding  example  of  news  photography  as  exem¬ 
plified  by  a  news  photograph  in  a  United  States  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lished  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week,  during  the  year.  One 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000).  (This  prize  isopen  to  amateurs  as  well 
as  to  photographers  regularly  employed  by  newspapers,  press 
associations  or  syndicates.) 

)ONISTS!  PHOTOGRAPHERS! 

Board  and  are  examined  by  the  jurors  in  each  category  who  sub¬ 
mit  recommendations  to  the  Advisory  Board,  which  makes  the 
actual  selection  of  prize  winners.  Prizes  are  awarded  by  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  University  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Advisory  Board. 

Mail  or  express  entries  to  Carl  W,  Ackerman,  501  Journalism 
Building,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.,  on  or 
before  February  1,  1953. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Prcsi<lint  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Xew  Yor/^  City 


Sivn.LON  Browx  (1956),  T/ie  Protidence  (R.  /.)  Journal 

Hooding  Cartlr  (1953),  T he  Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Mississippi 

Robirt  Choate  (1959),  The  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 

Ki  nt  Cooper  (1956),  The  Associated  Press,  New  Yor^  City 

t'lAKDNER  Cowles  (1954),  Cowles  Magazines,  Inc.,  New  Yorl(  City 

I.  D.  Ferguson  (1953),  Milwau/^ee  (IPis.)  Journal 

John  S.  Knight  (1954),  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 


Arthi  r  Krotk  (1955),  The  New  York.  Times 

William  R.  Matthews  (1956),  The  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Benjamin  M.  .McKelway  (1955),  The  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C. 
.Stuart  H.  Perry  (1953),  The  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram 
Jost  PH  Pulitzer  (1955),  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
(;arl  W.  Ackerman,  Secretary 
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Circulation  of 
The  New  York  Times 
Is  Way  Up! 

33,303  Weekday  Gain 
34,595  Sunday  Gain 


Net  paid  sale  of  The  New  York  Times  for  the  three  months  ended  December 
31, 1952,  was  542,369  weekdays*  ...  up  33,303  over  a  year  ago;  1,172,556  Sundays 
...  up  34,595  over  a  year  ago. 

Why  are  more  people  reading  The  New  York  Times  these  days? 

Because  they  get  more  out  of  The  Times . . .  more  news  than  they  can  get  from 
any  other  source.  They  get  reliable,  unbiased  explanation  of  the  news,  too,  and 
therefore  a  better  understanding  of  the  news. 

If  you’re  an  advertiser,  you  know  that  when  readers  get  more  out  of  a  newspaper, 
so  do  advertisers.  Which  explains  why,  for  34  consecutive  years.  The  Times  has 
carried  more  advertising  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 

*§-day  average,  Monday-Friday 

jlurk 

■‘AIL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

FOR  34  YEARS  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  WORLD’S  FIRST  -MARKET 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  17, 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Press  Conference  Pooling 
System  Strongly  Opposed 


News  Chiefs  Wont  Direct  Access; 
Some  Favor  Picture  Control  Study 

Any  proposal  from  official 
sources  to  institute  a  pool  system  I'm?  QliESTION 
for  news  conferences  would  en-  ‘  ,  r-  »  d 

counter  firm  opposition  from  ed-  I 

itors.  press  association  executives  P'!* the  heads  of  the  press  asso- 
and  Washington  correspondents.  c.aUons  about  a  dozen  editors,  and 
Milder  objections  might  be  ex-  "  good  handful  of  Washington  lor- 
pected  to  any  plan  which  sought  f^tipondents. 

to  limit  the  number  of  press  pho-  mass  new^s  conference 

C...K  wheFC  reporters  and  photograph- 


tographers  at  such  events.  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  scheme  would  range 


ers  from  all  media  gang  up  on 
a  notable  with  unsatisfactory  re- 


from  a  qualified  welcome  to  a  5^  hecom 


cautious  study. 


ing  a  journalistic  headache.  How 


These  two  points  highlight  a  would  you  react  to  any  proposal 
symposium  which  Editor  &  Pi  b-  to  substitute  mure  frequently  the 
LisHER  conducted  in  the  past  week,  pool  system  for  major  Interviews 
inviting  a  selected  group  of  jour-  and  even  White  House  news  con- 
nalism  leaders  to  participate.  The  ferences?  Ho  the  advantages  of 
symposium  remains  open,  how-  more  sensible  reporting  and  pho- 
ever,  to  any  others  who  care  to  tography  and  lessened  costs  out- 


submit  their  comments. 

The  question  (see  text  else- 


weigh  disadvantages  such  as 
deterring  individuality  in  coverage 


iihere  on  this  page)  was  purposely  minimizing  color  of  the  event? 
drafted  in  the  provocative  tech- 


Vzx*  ^11  u  _  *u  interviews  in  which  no  worth- 

Not  all  to  whom  the  query  was  ...  .  ,  ..  u  u  i-  •. 

sent  have  replied  up  to  press  time,  -n  ormation  would  be  ehc.t- 

Among  them,  iohn  S.  Knight,  Let  s  not  start  going  back- 

head  of  the  Knight  Newspa^rs  campaign  for  equal 

o>nt  .1,  .  Ml  .  J  access  to  news  at  its  source, 

sent  word  that  illness  prevented  n  u  . 

him  from  preparing  his  comment  inclination  would  be  to  op- 

immediately  and  W  R.  Hearst,  Jr.  which 


was  traveling  in  Mexico. 

Press  Association  Views 


would  restrict  the  variety  of  in¬ 
dividual  views  that  emanate  from 
news  conferences.  You  will  recall 


Replies  from  the  executive  that  we  insisted  on  more  than  one 
heads  of  the  press  associations  man  goine  to  Korea  with  Eisen- 
were  as  follows:  hower.  That  was  because  we  be- 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the  lieved  the  reading  and  listening 
Ignited  Press:  public  was  entitled  to  have  the 

It  would  be  a  long  retreat  for  views  of  several  reporters  rather 
us  to  surrender  the  right  to  ques-  than  only  one. 

•>on  in  open  press  conference.  When  you  take  the  competition 
which  is  one  of  the  great  privileges  out  of  news  Gathering  you  cheat 
which  makes  the  United  States  the  oublic.  The  result  is  a  dull 
the  freest  in  the  world  and  product.  It  is  subject  to  influ- 
•he  American  people  the  best  in-  ences  or  the  suspicion  of  influ- 
formed.  All  you  have  to  do  is  ences  which  are  greatly  reduc'*d 
and  dig  a  story  out  of  10  by  ooen  competitive  access  to  the 
wwning  Street  or  the  Quai  notable’s  mind  and  reactions. 
OOrsay  to  see  the  difference.  You  may  pool  questions  in  ad- 

Our  press  conferences  often  vance  but  how  are  you  Going  to 
l«e  the  place  of  the  British  parlia-  pool  thase  questions  —  often  the 
nientary  system  where  the  min-  really  penetrating  ones — which 
isters  are  confronted  face  to  face  develop  during  the  interview  it- 
scross  the  aisle  with  opposition  self? 

wterrogations,  something  we  How  can  you  be  reasonably 
haven’t  got  in  this  country.  sure  that  the  reporter  selected  to 
Squeezing  our  open  press  con-  conduct  the  interview  for  the  pool 
•trences  down  to  a  “pool”  method  will  pursue  any  unexpected  angles 
soon  would  result  in  cut-and-dried  which  turn  up? 


1  realize  that  some  modern 
news  conferences  have  become  un¬ 
wieldy  due  to  the  multiplicity  of 
modern  news  media.  But  1  am 
willing  to  put  up  with  this  in  the 
interests  of  getting  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  coverage.  Big  news  personal¬ 
ities  who  receive  at  news  confer¬ 
ences  also  should  accept  it. 

My  only  suggestion  to  relieve 
what  you  call  “a  journalistic  head¬ 
ache”  would  be  to  have  editors  of 
all  news  media  see  to  it  that  their 
representatives  are  as  orderly  as 
possible  when  attending  these  con¬ 
ferences.  Some  news  conferences 
are  unnecessarily  noisy  and  1  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that  occa-sionally 
a  reporter  mistakes  his  role  for 
that  of  a  prosecutor  or  political 
antagonist.  Editors  should  dis¬ 
courage  this. 

Seymour  Berkson,  general 
manager  of  International  News 
Service: 

Under  certain  emergency  con¬ 
ditions — such  as  General  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  recent  trip  to  Korea — a 
pool  system  may  have  merit.  In 
that  case,  AP,  U.P.,  and  INS  rep¬ 
resented  the  American  press  with 
one  news  correspondent  apiece  on 
the  plane  trip  to  and  from  Korea; 
an  INP  cameraman  chosen  by  lot 
represented  the  picture  agencies; 
a  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
newsman  similarly  chosen  repre¬ 
sented  the  radio  networks;  and  a 
Warner  Brothers  Pathe  newsreel 
cameraman  represented  the  news¬ 
reel  pool — six  men  in  all.  In 
Korea,  another  newsreel  camera¬ 
man  joined  the  pool  as  TV  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Such  a  pool  arrangement — 
though  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  all  the  media — had  sound  rea¬ 
sons  behind  it  and  on  the  whole 
worked  out  pretty  well,  just  as  it 
did  in  many  cases  during  the  last 
war  when  pooling  was  even  more 
restricted. 

Whether  the  pool  .system  should 
be  applied  to  major  interviews  of 
famous  news  figures  or  to  White 
House  news  conferences  is  a  very 
serious  question. 

Occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of 
Eisenhower’s  Korea  trip,  there 
may  be  justification,  but  under 
more  normal  conditions  I  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  or 
benefits  of  operating  news  confer¬ 
ences  on  a  pool  basis. 

There  is  something  to  be  said 


Seymour  Berkson  (righll,  general 
manager  of  International  News 
Service,  is  cordially  greeted  by 
President-elect  Dwight  Eisenhower. 
Berkson  expressed  confidence  that 
the  press  will  not  have  “any  real 
difficulty”  with  the  president-elect. 

for  the  give-and-take,  the  spon¬ 
taneous  free-for-all  of  a  typical 
American  mass  interview.  The 
questions  are  inevitably  more 
varied,  the  vibrations  generated  by 
a  corps  of  reporters  are  often 
stimulating  and  productive  of 
more  balanced  results  than  if  a 
very  few  media  representatives 
were  selected  by  lot  to  function 
on  a  pool  basis. 

Of  course,  these  mass  inter¬ 
views  would  be  much  less  un¬ 
wieldy  if  there  were  not  so  many 
“gate  crashers.”  Perhaps  a  more 
careful  control  could  be  exercised 
to  admit  only  bona  fide  assigned 
representatives  of  the  key  media — 
and  only  one  representative  from 
each  (except  of  course  where  ra¬ 
dio  and  TV  setups  require  tech¬ 
nicians  in  attendance). 

But  to  invoke  the  pool  system 
for  the  usual  news  conference" 
could  prove  not  only  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  for  all  the  media  concerned, 
but  stultifying  for  the  public  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sameness  of  coverage 
and  lack  of  variety  or  individual¬ 
ity. 

.As  to  White  House  news  con¬ 
ferences,  it  is  quite  understandable 
that  if  .such  conferences  are  to  be 
held  on  a  regular  weekly  basis, 
and  if  the  present  system  con- 
linu’s  to  multiply  attendance  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  facilities  or  rea¬ 
sonability.  it  may  become  advis¬ 
able  to  seek  a  special  solution. 

This  .should  not  take  the  rigid 
form  of  the  restricted  wartime 
type  of  pool  but  rather  a  limited 
pooling  system  perhaps  confining 
attendance  normally  to  the  rep¬ 
resentative  for  each  of  the  three 
press  associations  and  the  radio 
and  TV  networks,  and  a  limited 
number  of  other  reporters  selected 
by  lot  to  represent  the  individual 
newspapers  on  a  progressively  ro¬ 
tating  basis.  Such  a  rule  could 
(Continued  on  Page  58) 
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Reston  Warns  of  Ike’s  WASHINGTON? 

Pn  1^1 1  C  il  Truman  Advises  Dee  Rough-and-Tumble  Is  I 

“  “u* ^^V^XXLVaV^L  President  Truman  iirnpii  that  Dwluht  D  Fisenht 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Development 


Truman  Advises  Dee  Rough-and-Tumble  Is  Best 

President  Truman  urged  that  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  continue  the 
practice  of  holding  news  conferences  with  unlimited  questioning  by 
In  recent  weeks,  the  Times  re-  the  reporters.  He  said  written-in-advance  questions  would  not  sene 


Pu 

0] 


which  substitutes  porter  related,  he  has  learned  that  the  public  interest  near  so  well  as  the  rough-and-tumble  queries  be- 


publishers  for  reporters  in  con-  the  President-elect  has  been  study-  tween  President  and  Press. 


tact  with  the  Republican  Adminis-  ing  most  of  the  television  shows  On  a  concluding  note,  the  President  said  he  had  enjoyed  his  associa-| 
tration  at  Washington  is  apparent  in  which  newsmen  are  featured.  with  the  Washington  corps  and  he  was  certain  the  reporters  had 
at  Eisenhower  Headquarters,  Ike  has  remarked  to  one  aide,  Mr.  "ot  unfair. 

James  B.  Reston  of  the  New  York  Reston  reported,  that  “those  fel-  n  t-  »•  t  a  »  •  c  i 

Times  staff  reported  to  New  York  lows  are  not  reporters;  they  are  kyO*“Urmation  oi  Sonator  s  Forecast 

State  publishers  in  convention  prosecutors,  going  after  a  witness  Senator  Frank  Carlson  (R.-Kan.)  says  indictment  of  the  Kansas 
here  this  week.  just  like  a  District  Attorney.”  the  anti-trust  statute  is  confirmation  of  d  forecast  he 


r/mej  staff  reported  to  New  York  lows  are  not  reporters;  they  are  Confumation  of  Senator  s  Forecast  Syrac 

State  publishers  in  convention  prosecutors,  going  after  a  witness  Senator  Frank  Carlson  (R.-Kan.)  says  indictment  of  the  Kansas  member 
here  this  week.  just  like  a  District  Attorney  ”  the  anti-trust  statute  is  confirmation  of  d  forecast  he  put  new 

The  Times  diplomatic  corre-  When  Arthur  H.  Vandenburg,  made  last  Septem^phat  President  Truman  would  punish  the  press  week  oi 

^  ur  1  •  T..  11,00  ^1,  ♦u  \i7u*f^  revealing  scandals  in  the  Administration.  The  Star  has  been  very  nev  de 

spondent  , said  public  skepticism  Jr  was  looking  over  the  White  anti-adminisTration.  Its  advertising  practices,  it  is  alleged,  constitut  ^'^e  r 

^  to  whether  the  press  will  coii-  House  quarters  for  Ike,  Mr.  Res-  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  and  Senator  Carlson  warned:  “It  is  a  ‘‘Mem 

inue  to  pursue  an  inquisitive  atti-  ton  said  he  expressed  a  view  that  dangerous  situation  when  a  newspaper  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  stand-  e,l  p 

tude  toward  the  national  govern-  maybe  the  press  ought  to  be  dis-  interested  in  sound,  clean  government  can  be  harassed  by  the 
ment  is  justified  in  the  light  of  possessed  entirely  because  he  agents  and  representatives  of  any  Administration  in  power  for  taking 

what  has  been  going  on  since  the  didn  t  think  the  General  would  steps  to  keep  our  government  free  from  graft,  corruption  and  crooked 

election.  wish  to  have  his  visitors  quizzed  politics.”  ® 


as  to  whether  the  press  will  con-  House  quarters  for  Ike,  Mr.  Res¬ 


election.  wish  to  have  his  visitors  quizzed 

He  exhorted  the  publishers  to  on  the  spot.  (Mr.  Vandenburg 
let  the  reporters  on  the  beat  be  has  since  withdrawn  from  the 


Another  Truman  Is  Honored 


the  point  of  sharp  contact  with  Eisenhower  family  because  of  ill- 
the  government.  There  should  ness.) 


Truman  T.  Felt  received  a  “thank  you”  from  the  National  Press  student 


Club  Jan.  16  when  a  snack  buffet  in  his  honor  was  served  at  the 


rightfully  be  contact  by  both  pub-  Mr.  Reston  observed  that  for  National  Press  Club.  Mr.  Felt  is  about  to  relinquish  the  president  there  '* 


fishers  and  reporters,  he  conceded,  the  first  time  in  20  years  the  in-  of  the  Press  Club  after  a  one-year  term— the  club  doesn’t  believe  in  the  pa 

but  he  said  there  is  a  tendency  on  struments  of  government  will  be  multiple  terms,  nor  do  the  incumbents.  The  invitation  to  the  party  not  cor 

the  part  of  the  men  around  Eisen-  in  the  hands  of  tho.se  whom  the  left  soine  doubt  as  to  which  Truman  was  involved.  It  said:  “Why  policies 

hower  to  utilize  the  technique  of  publishers  favored,  after  20  years  ”9^  .m^l^e  it  a  real  Auld  Lang  Syne  night  by  treating  your  |*Yonte  ment  \ 

the  modern  advertising  agency  in  which  the  press  has  been  in-  who  s  about  to  leave  Washington.  was  pointed  ou  calor, 

and  to  do  business  through  the  quisitive  and  downright  hostile  to  tha  Truman  Felt  is  remaining  here,  even  hough  Harry  S.  Truman  i  substiti 

puMishers  rather  .ha„  .hro»‘*h  .he  .he  ad.inh, ration  in  power.  He  T 

reporters.  asked  the  assembled  members  of 

Arm’s  Length  Policy  the  New  York  State  Publishers  Political  Change  Means  J.ob  Switch  Wall 

Just  what  press  relations  policy  .  questions:  ii  change  of  political  control  on  Capitol  Hill  has  ||  the  D 


reporters. 

Arm’s  Length  Policy 
Just  what  press  relations  policy 


Just  what  press  relations  policy  these  questions 

the  new  President  will  adopt  is  ^ill  the  partisan  publishers 
unknown.  Mr.  Re.sfon  change  their  attitude  toward  pow- 


unknown,  Mr.  Reston  related,  cnange  ine.r  auiiuae  lowaro  pow- 
However,  he  called  attention  to  ^^hington. 

the  fact  that  General  Ike  was  very  .^>1  «<!.  onal  writers  be  less 

close  to  the  Press  -  “absolutely  ^"‘'cal  of  the  mistakes  of  Eisen- 


chummy”  at  times  —  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  campaign  but 
suddenly  he  enforced  an  “arm’s 
length”  policy. 

Some  one,  said  Mr.  Reston,  re¬ 
plying  to  a  question  whether  he 
thought  the  “Dewey  technique” 
might  be  employed,  told  the  Gen- 


hower  than  of  those  of  Truman? 

Will  reporters  be  as  aggressive 
in  exposing  the  blunders  and 
weaknesses  of  the  government? 
Watchful  Waiting 
He  recommended  that  there  be 


switched  the  jobs  of  two  former  reporters  for  Associated 
Press.  Under  the  Democrats,  Francis  M.  Le  May  was  co¬ 
ordinator  of  information,  and  Lawrence  Sullivan  was  director 
of  research.  Nosv  their  positions  are  reversed.  Former 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  appointed  Le  May;  Speaker  Joseph 
)V.  Martin,  Jr.,  named  Sullivan.  It's  a  friendly  relationship 
that  is  a  wholly  expected  result  of  changing  political  for¬ 
tunes — even  though  it  involves  about  $4,000  annual  salary 
loss  for  the  newsman  whose  party  is  thumped  at  the  polls. 


Watchful  Waiting  Pre-Inauguration  Week  News  Notes 

He  recommended  that  there  be  pool  of  newspaper  workers  “at  liberty”  in  Washington  wa' 

a  period  of  watchful  waiting  in  swelled  last  week  by  18  of  the  44  persons  on  Pathfinder  Magazini 
which  the  press  does  not  harass  staff  when  that  publication  switched  from  semi-monthly  to  monthly 


eral  he  had  better  be  careful  be-  ^  ”cw  official  and  he  suggested  issuance.  The  magazine  has  more  than  1  million  circulation, 
cause  he  was  getting  hurt  by  his  that  the  newspaper  business,  faced  ★  ★  ★ 

frank  and  free  news  conferences,  "''th  increasing  competition,  must  Helen  M.  Mulroy,  widow  of  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  James 

strive  for  more  of  the  confidence  Mulroy,  the  former  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  who  directed 
of  readers  than  it  now  enjoys,  the  Stevenson  1948  gubernatorial  campaign  and  was  a  close  adviser 
E  &  P  INDEX  chiefly  bv  more  accurate  report-  of  the  Presidential  candidate  last  year,  has  joined  with  Thomas  D 


of  readers  than  it  now  enjoys,  the  Stevenson  1948  gubernatorial  campaign  and  was  a  close  adviser 

E  &  P  INDEX  chiefly  bv  more  accurate  report-  of  the  Presidential  candidate  last  year,  has  joined  with  Thomas  D 

AdvertisiuB  News  '"g  of  complex  situations.  Durrance  in  establishing  a  public  relations  firm  here  with  offices  » 

in  .  ‘  Cl  If  •  n,  •  incUfioKi..  oft<.r  ^Jcw  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Durrance  was  on  the 

P  9  *  Re  lew .  51  If  criticism  is  justifiable  after  Washington  Post,  later  served  radio  and  magazine  clients. 

rirniiaHnn .  TT  u  here  and  abroad.  Mrs.  Mulroy  directed  a  special  press  service  for  the 

P,  -c  .  rr  • .  -ta  believes  the  press  will  do  o^niocratic  National  Committee,  and  Mr.  Durrance  was  assistant 

phIi  ^!i  .  skepticism,  national  publicity  director  for  the  Volunteers  for  Stevenson. 

hditonal  . .  34  tig  asserted,  is  based  on  the  as-  -k  -k  -k 

Journalism  Education  .  48  sumption  that  publishers  dictate  RoaERT  A.  Farquharson.  former  managing  editor  of  the  Toronto 


Cartoons  .  13  “the  honeymoon.”  Mr.  Reston 

Circulation  .  44  said  he  believes  the  press  will  do 


Editorial  .  34 

Journalism  Education  .  48 


Newspaper  Law  .  46  ,i,g  treatment  of  news  and  on  the 

Ubituary'  .  57  assumption  that  it  is  the  first  duty 

. .  of  reporters  to  follow  the  wishes 

Photography  .  39  i- 


Promotion  .  40 

Radio-TV  .  38 


of  their  publishers. 

There  has  been  no  press  confer- 


★  ★  ★ 

Ro3ERT  a.  Farquharson.  former  managing  editor  of  the  Toronto  | 
(Ont.)  Globe  &  Mail,  and  till  recentlv  editor  of  the  weekly  Toronto  i 
Sa'i"-  'ay  Night,  has  been  appointed  director  of  information  for  thi 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  at  Paris. 


Ray  Erwin’s  Column .  30  ence  with  Mr.  Eisenhower  since 

’Round  Their  Beats  .  52  September.  Mr.  Reston  noted. 


Shop  Talk  .  64  Neither  did  Adlai  Stevenson  meet 


Short  Takes  .  2 

Syndicates  .  50 

What  Readers  Sav .  2 


Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub- 


with  the  press. 

“Both  Ike  and  Adlai,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Reston,  “batted  out  the 
balls  but  never  allowed  themselves 
to  be  questioned  on  the  questions 


3,200  Wont  to  Cover  Eisenhower  Inaugural 

II  At  least  twice  as  many  newsmen  as  can  be  accommodated 

want  to  cover  the  Eisenhower  inauguration  ceremonies.  The 
Inaugural  Committee  said  it  has  requests  for  3,200  working 
credentials  for  representatives  of  various  information  media, 
some  coming  from  as  far  away  as  Europe,  the  Philippines 
I  and  Japan. 


Danish  Newsman  Replaces  Sweetser  As  U.N.  Publicist 
Arthur  Sweetser,  a  former  AP  reporter  at  the  State  Department, 


lication  mav  he  renroduced  rro-  7  Arthur  Sweetser,  a  lormer  au  reporter  anne  aiaie  Licpaiuiicni, -- 

vided  acknowledgment  themselves  had  raised.  The  director  of  the  U.N.  Information  Service  after  30  yeao  ^ 

\  iaea  acKnoM  leagmeni  is  maae  oj  j  ,  ,  *  enoueh  on  f..,.  H,.  hns  b«0 


tlie  Editor  &  activity  as  a  publicist  for  international  organizations.  He  has 

ine  E.DIIOR  at  rUBLISHER  copyrignt  rnninfammo  thf>  traditinnal  rpla-  _ j-j  u.,  D„,.1  \r  I,>V.o«c,>n  rionlcK  r„><,,cr>anArman  lutin  has 


and  the  date  of  issue. 


maintaining  the  traditional  rela- 
(Continued  on  Page  59) 


succeeded  by  Paul  V.  Johansen,  Danish  newspaperman  who  has 
deputy  director  of  external  services  at  U.N.  headquarters  in  New  Yokl 
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Public  Panel  All  Over  Lot 
On  “Freedom  of  The  Press” 


Only  Lawyer  Asserts  Right  to  Know; 
Advertiser  Influence,  But  Not  Control 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Of  the  seven 
members  of  a  public  panel  which 
put  newspapers  “on  trial”  here  this 
week  only  one,  a  Rochester  attor¬ 
ney,  defined  freedom  of  the  press 
as  the  reader’s  right  to  know. 

Members  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association,  who 
sponsored  the  panel  at  their  mid¬ 
winter  convention,  heard  a  wide 
range  of  views  on  the  subject  from 
a  farmer,  a  housewife,  a  retailer, 
an  educator,  a  labor  leader  and  a 
student. 

Except  for  the  labor  spokesman, 
there  was  a  general  belief  among 
the  panelists  that  advertisers  do 
not  control  the  news  and  editorial 
policies.  Almost  complete  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  after  the  edu¬ 
cator,  who  is  a  former  reporter, 
substituted  “influence”  for  “con¬ 
trol.” 

Criticism  and  Praise 

Wallace  A.  Brennan,  editor  of 
the  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  Observer, 
was  moderator  for  this  two-hour 
examination  of  the  press  which 
highlighted  a  three-day  meeting  of 
the  state’s  publishers,  Jan.  12-14. 

Only  a  few  newspapers  were 
mentioned  by  name;  some  times 
for  sharp  criticism  and  high 
praise.  Running  through  the  pub¬ 
lic  commentary  was  generous  ap¬ 
proval  for  the  journalistic  job  be¬ 
ing  done  by  the  New  York  Times. 
This  salute  fell  under  one  modifi¬ 
cation,  however,  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “the  New  York  Times 
enjoys  a  special  position  and  it  is 
probably  the  only  newspaper  in 
the  country  that  can  afford  to  do 
the  job  it  does.” 

No  Rebuttal 

Moderator  Brennan  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Louis  G.  Buisch,  Hornell 
Tribune,  invited  a  counterattack  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  panel’s  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  there  was  none  from 
the  ranks  of  the  150  publishers  or 
other  newspaper  executives  pres¬ 
ent. 

In  other  sessions,  the  publishers 
*ere  told  by  James  B.  Reston, 
^ew  York  Times  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondent,  how  President-elect 
Eisenhower  has  tightened  up  his 

I  press  relations;  they  heard  an  ap¬ 
peal  by  one  of  their  own  advertis- 
‘ug  directors  for  an  incentive  rate 
for  small  retailers;  and  they  lis- 
to  a  circulator’s  recital  of 
subscription  plans  which  use 
premiums,  charity  tieups  and  other 
gimmicks. 

They  showed  mild  interest  in  a 
proposal  for  covering  themselves 


and  department  heads  under  a 
group  insurance  program,  paid  for 
largely  by  the  company. 

(Coverage  of  these  topics  will 
he  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher). 

The  public  panel,  which  con¬ 
sidered  questions  put  by  Mr.  Bren¬ 
nan,  consisted  of:  Farmer — Jack 
Bishop  of  Wayland,  who  disclosed 
incidentally  that  he  employs  an 
office  force;  Professional  —  W. 
Clyde  O’Brien,  Rochester  attorney; 
Housewife — Mrs.  Theodore  Wein- 
heimer,  Syracuse  business  woman; 
Labor  Leader — Charles  E.  Hughes, 
head  of  the  carpet  mill  workers  in 
Yonkers;  Educator  —  Dr.  Edward 
R.  Van  Kleeck,  assistant  state 
commissioner  of  education  who 
once  worked  for  the  Albany  Even¬ 
ing  News;  Retailer  —  Roy  Myers, 
head  of  the  John  G.  Myers  Com¬ 
pany  department  store  in  Albany; 
and  Student  —  John  Beach,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  undergraduate. 

Hhat  Freedom  Means 

They  were  asked  first  to  define 
what  freedom  of  the  press  means 
to  them  individually  and  this  is 
the  gist  of  the  replies: 

Retailer — The  duty  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  see  a  local  civic  problem 
and  do  something  about  it. 

Farmer — The  obligation  to  pre¬ 
sent  both  sides. 

Educator — To  print  the  news 
within  the  limits  of  decency  and 
good  taste  without  interference 
from  government,  church,  civic  or 
other  pressure  groups. 

Labor — ^The  obligation  to  pre¬ 
sent  both  sides  fairly  and  to  serve 
the  whole  public. 

Housewife  —  Freedom  to  print 
the  truth. 


Law  yer  —  The  reader’s  right  to 
be  informed. 

Student  —  To  be  mindful  of 
both  rights  and  responsibilities. 

Text  From  New  Republic 
Expanding  his  remarks,  the 
Labor  Leader  relied  for  his  text  on 
an  article  in  the  New  Republic 
which  described  the  “freedom  of 
fewer  than  2,000  papers  to  pub¬ 
lish  what  the  owners  choose.”  The 
Housewife  expressed  concern  with 
the  press  going  too  far  in  report¬ 
ing  objectively;  she  would  prefer 
that  details  of  a  story  which  can 
be  harmful  to  persons  other  than 
the  principal  be  omitted. 

As  to  their  relative  interest  in 
news  and  advertising,  all  said  they 
put  news  (or  comics)  first.  When 
it  comes  to  looking  at  the  ads, 
the  Student  said  he  turns  only  to 
the  movie  ads  because  he  isn’t 
usually  in  a  position  to  buy  any 
of  the  merchandise  offered  else¬ 
where.  The  Retailer  was  critical 
of  the  lack  of  economic  news  in 
his  local  papers;  he  thinks  it  would 
help  the  community  to  know  more 
about  the  wage  scales,  product  de¬ 
velopments,  trade  data,  etc.  But 
the  Educator  doubted  there  is  gen¬ 
eral  public  interest  in  such  news. 

The  Retailer  agreed  with  the 
Educator  on  the  premise  that  a 
newspaper  which  contains  60  per 
cent  advertising  and  40  per  cent 
news  is  better  than  no  newspaper 
at  all.  However,  the  Retailer 
added  that  it  is  his  opinion  that 
newspapers  fail  because  of  poor 
management  and  evasion  of  com¬ 
munity  problems.  He  would  be 
happy  to  see  greater  newspaper 
competition  in  his  town,  the  Re¬ 
tailer  said,  so  long  as  the  existing 
papers  do  not  undertake  the  civic 
programs  which  he  believes  they 
should. 

Grateful  for  Ads 
The  lawyer  said  he  is  grateful  for 
the  ads  so  there  can  be  a  news¬ 
paper. 
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OFFICERS  of  the  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  elected  Jan.  12  at 
Syracuse  meeting  prior  to  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  are;  Left  to  right — William  .M.  Kessler,  Gloversville 
Leader-Republican,  secretary-treasurer;  Fritz  S.  Updike,  Rome  Sentinel, 
retiring  president;  H.  K.  Williams,  Dunkirk  Observer,  president;  and 
Leslie  D.  Kimble,  Coming  Leader,  vicepresident. 


Incentive  Rate 
For  Small  Retailei 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Chauncey  S. 
Hurley,  advertising  director  of  the 
Syracuse  Herald  Journal  and 
American,  asked  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  this  week  to  consider 
a  rate  structure  that  will  invite 
the  small  j’etailer  to  “at  least  get 
a  taste  of  your  space.” 

The  rate  schedule,  he  recom¬ 
mended,  should  offer  a  further  in¬ 
centive  to  the  small  store  to  use 
newspaper  space  consistently  with 
selling  copy.  “Compliments  of  a 
friend”  kind  of  copy  should  be 
banned,  he  advised. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


The  labor  leader  declared  he 
watches  for  slanting  of  labor-man¬ 
agement  news  and  he  praised  the 
Times  as  the  only  New  York  city 
newspaper  which  consistently  re¬ 
mains  objective  in  this  field.  He 
likes  the  Post,  he  added,  because 
it  has  a  tendency  to  “favor  our  po¬ 
sition  —  and  that’s  putting  it 
mildly.” 

Labor  Treated  ‘Roughly’ 

Labor  gets  rough  treatment  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  press,  Mr.  Hughes 
charged.  However,  he  conceded 
that  the  Yonkers  Herald  States¬ 
man  did  a  perfectly  objective  and 
impartial  job  recently  in  reporting 
the  carpet  mill  strike  there. 

In  the  Educator’s  view,  locally 
written  editorials  are  much  pre¬ 
ferred  to  “canned”  editorials  on 
any  subject  but  he  deplored  that 
so  many  editorials  are  “so 
wretched”  because  the  writers  are 
pretentious,  unctuous  and  have  an 
irritating  style. 

“This  is  creeping  into  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  page  lately, 
too,”  said  Dr.  Van  Kleeck,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  he  referred  to  edi¬ 
torials  which  arc  balanced  so  beau¬ 
tifully  they  say  nothing. 

Value  in  Ridiculous  F.ditorial 

The  Student  offered  the  thought 
that  even  a  ridiculous  editorial  is 
helpful  because  it’s  a  base  on  which 
opinion  can  be  formulated.  The 
Lawyer  commended  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  Gannett  newspapers 
in  Rochester,  though  he  disagrees 
with  them  about  half  the  time. 

Mrs.  Housewife  saw  nothing  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  letting  the  world 
know  you  like  to  read  the  comics, 
after  the  Labor  Leader  confessed 
that  when  he  reads  his  papier  at 
home  he  turns  first  to  the  comics 
but  when  he’s  in  public  he  shows 
keen  attention  to  the  front  page. 

The  Farmer  said  he  doesn’t 
read  the  comics  but  his  office 
force  “certainly  does.”  He  would 
like  to  see  more  editorials  on  agri¬ 
cultural  subjects  and  the  Retailer 
said  he  wondered  why  editorial 
space  and  thought  were  wasted  on 
falling  leaves  and  other  items 
which  “belong  on  the  ladies’  page.” 

Also  the  Retailer  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  put  an 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Cinci  Enquirer 
Reported  On 
Real  Upswing 

C iNCiNNATi  —  First  financial  re¬ 
port  to  shareholders  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer.  Inc.,  by  Roger  H. 

Ferger.  publisher,  shows  the  com¬ 
munity-employe-owned  paper  “on 
the  upswing  in  every  major  depart¬ 
ment.” 

New  ownership  began  Oct.  1, 

1952.  The  report  covers  June  7 
through  Sept.  .^0.  1952  when  Ports¬ 
mouth  Steel  Corp..  interim  banker, 
was  sole  owner. 

Mr.  Ferger  announced  that  the 
Enquirer  company  sold  25S.75)t 
shares  of  common  stock  to  4.219 
persons,  as  of  Dec.  51.  Of  these 
'hareholders,  595  are  employes. 

\bout  55  per  cent  or  141,922 
••hares  of  this  has  been  deposited  in 
the  Enquirer  Shareholders'  Voting 
Triivt.  Sale  of  this  amount  of  $10 
par  value  stock  has  brought  com¬ 
mon  stock  capitalization  of  the 
Enquirer  to  $2,587,580.  Active 
public  soliciation  for  the  stock  sale 
has  been  discontinued  but  purchase 
otTers  still  are  being  accepted. 

Enquirer  net  earnings  from  June 

through  Sept.  50.  1952,  were 
$87.9.59,  all  paid  to  Portsmouth 
Steel  from  which  the  purchase 
price  of  $7,600,000  was  borrowed. 

The  Enquirer  entered  its  first  fiscal 
year  with  total  assets  of  $9,785,- 
096.  Funded  debt  includes  $2,500,- 
000  of  10-year.  6  per  cent  con¬ 
vertible  debentures  and  $5,500,000 
of  1 5-year,  5  per  cent  sinking  fund 
debentures.  Maximum  annual  in¬ 
terest  to  be  paid  on  debentures 
will  be  $525,000,  while  annual 
amortization  of  debenture  discount 
and  expense  will  approximate 
$55,000. 

■‘On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  re¬ 
membering  that  the  corporation 
will  not  be  required  to  make  any 
sinking  fund  payments  against  the 

sinking  fund  debentures  until  May  tions  had  been  granted  at  $10  a 
1.  1956,  management  believes  that  share  covering  35,000  shares.  The 
present  working  capital  is  sufficient  directors  are  considering  an  incen- 
to  enable  it  to  take  full  advantage  tive  plan  for  employes  also.  Mr. 
of  the  increases  in  circulation  and  Ferger  explained  that  the  corpora- 
advertising  volume  that,  on  the  tion  had  filed  in  Hamilton  County 
basis  of  present  trends,  are  predic-  Common  Pleas  Court  for  declara- 
table  for  the  Enquirer. ”  Mr.  Ferger  tory  judgment  on  $150,424  due  the 

corporation  by  the  American  Se- 
Competitively  speaking,  both  in  curity  &  Trust  Co.,  f 
circulation  and  advertising  volume,  of  the  Enquirer  as  trustee.  Amer-  color  printing,  the  new 
the  Enquirer  enjoys  a  strong  posi-  ican  Security  has  a  $200,000  es-  story  plant  will  give  the  Sun-Tele 
tion  and  with  support  of  the  com-  crow  fund  from  which  this  sum  grnp/i  production  ability  unsur 
munity  shareholders,  who  can  be  could  be  paid.  This  litigation  in-  passed  by  any  other  n-cwspapei 
very  effective  salesmen  for  the  ad-  solving  interpretation  of  the  con-  Mr.  Becker  said, 
vertising  and  circulation  of  their  tract  under  which  the  newspaper  building  will  be  erecte, 

newspaper  this  competitive  posi-  was  purchased  will  end  negotia-  ^  180-by-72  foot  site  adjoinin 
tion  should  continue  to  improve  tions  with  American  Security.  j^e  newspaper’s  existing  quarter 

i.J.  n  the  annual  mating  of  share-  eight-story  building  on  Tele 

ities  as  of  last  Sept.  30  were  $2r  holders  Jan.  20,  directors  elected  „ranh 
.561,193  and  $1,522,696,  respec-  will  include  successors  of  two  ‘  .  „  „ 

lively.  The  board  of  directors  has  Portsmouth  Steel  representatives  u" 
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THE  QUESTION 

Judging  from  your  mail,  what 
interests  your  readers  most? 

By  James  L.  Collings 
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Hal  Boyle 

.■4P  News  features 


Eleanor  Roosevelt 

United  Features 

I  HI  MA.)ORiTY  of  letters  I  re¬ 
ceive  come  from  people  who  want 
cither  information  or  help  of  some 
kind.  The  gamut  of  people's  needs 
is  varied,  and  it  may  be  a  young 
man  who  is  frustrated  in  getting 
ahead  and  can’t  face  the  type  of 
life  he  is  leading  at  the  pre.sent 
time.  He  may  want  suggestions 
as  to  how  he  can  improve  his  situ¬ 
ation.  Or  it  may  be  some  young¬ 
ster  who  is  writing  an  essay  and 
would  like  me  to  do  it  for  him. 
Many  letters  come  from  overseas 
from  people  who  want  to  join 
their  relatives  in  this  country.  I 
remember  once  receiving  a  touch¬ 
ing  letter  from  a  priest  jn  Africa 
who  wanted  the  bell  of  his  church 
replaced,  and,  by  an  appeal  in  my 
column,  .someone  was  found  who 
did  replace  the  bell. 
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Pittsburgh  Sun-Telly 
Plans  Production  Plant 


iTSBiiRGH  —  A  multi-million  It  will  be  constructed  in  a  man- 
ir  expansion  project  to  provide  ner  to  allow  future  installation  of 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  with  a  second  line  of  12  ultra-modom 
of  the  nation’s  most  modern  press  units  and  to  permit  construe- 
•paper  production  plants  ha.s  tion  of  additional  stories  to  the 
announced  by  Edward  D.  building. 

;er,  publisher.  I.  D.  Gortatowsky,  chairman  of 

,  Equipped  with  aline  of  12  high-  board  and  general  manager  of 

former  owner  speed  press  units  outfitted  for  full  Hear.st  Newspapers,  m  “i 

three,  burgh  with  several  other  Heara 
executives  for  final  conferences  on 
the  project,  said; 

“It  will  be,  and  will  have.  evW 
facility  for  the  efficient,  pracficaf 
production  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper.  There  will  be  instalW 
12  high-speed  press  units  with  the 
caiacity  to  print,  fold  and  deliver 
newspapers  of  two,  three  and  fool 
sections. 

“These  will  be  without  doub 
the  finest  newspaper  presses  coo- 
structed  in  this  country  or  any 
where  else. 

“They  will  express  to  you  out 
appreciation  of  your  support  over 
the  the  years  and  will  express  our 
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Selling  and  Expense  Control 
Held  Vital  at  NRDGA  Parley 


Newsaper  Sections  Praised; 
Hess  Asks  Bigger  Ad  Budgets 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


H.  Charles  vicepresi- 

charge  promotion 

at  Macy's,  New  York,  outlined 
how  sections 

can  be  effective  sales 

and  profits;  suggested  they  be  used 

for:  the  WINNAH  .  .  .  Woodward 

Storewide  sale  events;  intensive  &  Eothrop,  Washincton.  I>.  C., 
selling  seasons,  such  as  Christmas,  department  store,  won  a  gold  cup 
Easter,  etc.;  regular  departmental  for  its  outstanding  contribution  to 
selling  events;  and  in  different  the  retail  advertising  field  as  il- 
merchandise  classifications.  lustrated  by  its  new-store  opening 

Newspaper  sections,  Mr.  Bart-  series.  On  hand  to  receive  the 
lett  told  his  listeners,  used  to  pro-  award  on  behalf  of  his  company 
mote  any  of  the  above  efforts,  are  was  James  W.  Ilardey,  left,  adver- 
most  economical  when;  *'"'"?  director.  >  ictor  Ni.iih,  vice- 

Newspaper  rate  structures  offer  President  of  Dowd.  Redfield  & 
additional  discounts  for  multiple  ’"hnstone,  advertising  agency, 
,  f  .,  made  the  presentation. 


NEW  NROCA  PRESIDENT  .  .  . 
Wade  G.  McCargo,  left,  head  of 
H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  Lunching  with  him  at 
an  NRDGA  session  is  Dean  Gal¬ 
lagher,  president  of  the  American 
Retail  Association  E2xecutives. 


sections,  in  my  opinion,  have 
proved  efficient  in  increasing  both 
sales  and  profits  for  department 
and  specialty  stores.” 

More  Money  for  Ads 
Urging  independent  retailers  to 
spend  more  money  for  newspaper 
advertising  in  1953,  Max  Hess,  Jr., 
president,  Hess  Brothers  depart¬ 
ment  store,  Allentown.  Pa.,  de¬ 
clared  that  this  is  the  only  way 
that  the  independent  merchant  is 
going  to  improve  his  sales  and  re¬ 
cover  some  of  the  volume  he  has 
lost  to  chain  operations. 

Speaking  before  the  smaller 
stores’  dinner-meeting,  Mr.  Hess 
asserted  that  the  nation's  inde¬ 
pendent  retailers  should  try  to  in¬ 
crease  their  newspaper  ad  budgets  said,  adding  that  he  based  his  as¬ 
hy  as  much  as  10  to  15  per  cent  sumption  on  the  flexibility  of  the 
this  year.  independent’s  operation  and  the 

Mr.  Hess  predicted  that  while  ability  to  keep  operation  costs 
the  chains  will  have  to  struggle  to  within  certain  limits, 
beat  or  even  make  their  figures  in  Pointing  out  that  the  nation’s 
1953,  the  alert  independent  re-  1,600,000  independent  merchants 
tailer  can  achieve  a  five  to  10  per  account  for  some  80  per  cent  of 
cent  increase.  “And  a  few  out-  all  retail  sales,  the  department 
standing  performers  may  even  go  store  executive  declared  that  with 
as  high  as  12  to  14  per  cent,”  he  (Continued  on  page  54) 


NRDGA  CHAT  .  .  .  Howard  P. 
Abrahams,  left,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  and  H. 
Charles  Bartlett,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales  promotion,  Macy’s, 
New  York,  get  together  before 
Mr.  Bartlett’s  speech  on  news¬ 
paper  sections.  It  was  the  NR- 
DGA's  42nd  annual  convention. 


jASANT  INTERLUDE  .  .  .  Paul  C.  Fulton,  center,  manager  of 
■I  advertising,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  William  T.  White,  divisional 
president  and  sales  manager,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  visit 
3^estinghouse  exhibit  at  the  NRDGA  convention  in  New  York. 
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Waukegan,  II]. — A  “recognition 
strike”  has  been  called  by  ITU 
printers  formerly  employed  on 
the  Waukcftan  News-Sun,  but 
working  without  a  union  contract. 
About  19  printers  struck  the  paper 
here  Jan.  12  in  support  of  de¬ 
mands  for  a  contract. 

About  12  printers  reported  for 
work  and  another  five  extras  were 
hired  to  help  put  out  the  regular 
editions  of  the  News-Sun.  Four¬ 
teen-page  papers  were  published 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  a 
20-page  paper  was  issued  on  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

The  News-Sun  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  under  an  open  shop  policy  in 
its  composing  room  since  1948, 
when  18  printers  resigned  from 
ITU  in  protest  of  the  union’s  pol¬ 
icy  in  regard  to  non-observance 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  and  be¬ 
cause  of  assessments  against  union 
members  in  support  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  printers’  strike. 

F.  Ward  Just,  News-Sun  general 
manager,  said  he  has  been  hiring 
both  union  and  non-union  print¬ 
ers. 

“I  agreed  in  December  of  1951 
to  join  with  the  ITU  in  a  petition 
for  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  election  to  determine  a  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  for  the  printers,” 
said  Mr.  Just,  “but  that  requires 
signing  of  non-Communist  affi¬ 
davits  and  publication  of  a  finan¬ 
cial  statement.  They  haven’t  com¬ 
plied  with  those  requirements  and 
I  won’t  meet  with  them  until  there 
has  been  an  NLRB  election.” 

Quad  City  Publishers 
Reject  Pay  Demand 

Moline,  Ill. — Publishers  of  the 
Quad  City  newspapers  this  week 
rejected  an  181^ -cent  raise  de¬ 
mand  of  striking  printers  and  is¬ 
sued  a  six-point  program  for  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  five-week-old  strike 
against  four  papers. 

The  Moline  Dispatch,  Rock  Is¬ 
land  Argus,  Davenport  Times  and 
Davenport  Democrat  continued  to 
publish  without  the  services  of 
union  stereotypers,  who  failed  to 
report  to  work  last  week  in  an 
effort  to  get  publishers  to  accept 
their  demand  for  a  37>/i-hour 
week. 

The  printers’  strike  arose  over 
a  dispute  as  to  union  jurisdiction 
over  outside  Teletypesetter  tape. 
The  union  recently  submitted  12 
contract  demands,  including  a  de¬ 
mand  for  an  18  Vi -cent  jjer  hour 
wage  increase,  which  the  publish¬ 
ers  have  rejected  as  “unworkable.” 
In  pre  -  strike  negotiations,  the 
union  had  stated  that  the  publish¬ 
ers’  offer  of  a  10-cent-an-hour  in¬ 
crease  would  be  acceptable. 

The  publishers’  statement  out¬ 
lines  their  demands  as  follows: 

1.  “No  restriction  on  the  intro- 


DURING  WARTIME,  Editor  Joe  N.  Croom  surrounded  himself  at 
the  Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily  Times  with  an  all-girl  staff  w'hich  included: 
Betty  Grable,  sports  editor;  G.  Kimmel,  photographer;  Beth  Dailey, 
proofreader;  Bettye  Grant,  society  editor;  Margaret  Fair,  reporter; 
and  Barbara  Frevert,  managing  editor. 


AND  TODAY  the  Okmulgee  editor,  marking  his  30th  year  on  the 
job,  continues  the  feminine  tradition  with  the  lone  exception  of  a 
sports  editor  (Galen  Turner).  The  girls  are:  Patricia  Fought,  court¬ 
house  and  city  hall  reporter;  Joan  Eaton,  federal  and  police;  Joan 
Green,  managing  editor;  Jeraline  Porter,  proofreader;  and  Bettye 
Grant,  society. 


duction  and  acceptance  of  new 
processes,  methods  or  equipment; 
no  union  ‘veto’  on  progress. 

2.  “Eliminate  the  production 
clau.se. 

3.  “Acceptance  of  Teletypesetter 
'.ape  without  restriction. 

4.  “Eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  foreman  is  compelled  to 
be  a  member  of  the  union. 

5.  “Eliminate  union  control  of 
apprentice  work. 

6.  “Eliminate  union  control  of 
hiring  new  employes  and  substi¬ 
tutes.” 

■ 

Business  Forecast 

Louisville,  Ky. — ^The  Courier- 
Journal  published  a  new-year  sec¬ 
tion  forecasting  business  conditions 
for  1953  in  Louisville  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Stories  were  largely  staff 
written,  but  the  section  also  includ¬ 
ed  by-lined  stories  contributed  by 
recognized  business  leaders. 


Cleveland  Press 
Promotes  Lapine 

Cleveland  —  Milton  J.  (Mike) 
Lapine,  scholastic  sports  editor  the 
past  five  years,  has  been  made 
public  service  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Press. 

As  editorial  promotion  chief, 
Mr.  Lapine  replaces  John  Rob¬ 
bins,  who  will  spend  a  year  in 
Asia  on  an  Ogden  Reid  Fellow¬ 
ship.  Mr.  Robbins  will  send  stories 
to  the  Press. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Lapine  in  the 
scholastic  sports  job  is  Ben  Flieger, 
27-year-old  member  of  the  sports 
department. 

Mr.  Lapine,  41,  joined  the  Press 
as  copyboy  in  1929  and  soon 
started  a  round  of  chores  that 
backgrounded  him  for  his  new 
post.  He  worked  in  the  financial 
department,  on  the  copy  desk  and 
was  makeup  editor  before  he 
moved  to  sports  in  1941. 


,\USTIN,  Tex.  —  Write  and  edit 
the  news  in  terms  of  people.  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
editor,  urged  21  Texas  news  edi¬ 
tors  last  week  at  the  University  of 
Texas. 

Telling  events  and  history 
through  people  is  an  art  and  skill 
which  has  been  largely  lost  in  the 
newspaper  business,  Mr.  Seltzer 
declared.  It  should  be  recaptured 
if  the  newspaper  is  to  meet  compe¬ 
tition  offered  by  television,  radio, 
news  magazines  and  other  media, 
he  advised. 

The  news  editors’  seminar  was 
held  in  the  University’s  new  Jour¬ 
nalism  Building.  It  was  sponsored 
by  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper 
Association,  in  cooperation  with 
the  School  of  Journalism. 

Ancient  Pattern 
“The  dead  hand  of  the  past  is 
editing  our  newspapers  too  much 
today,”  Mr.  Seltzer  asserted.  “We 
are  following  a  pattern  that  was 
set  for  us  three  or  four  generations 
ago.” 

He  told  news  editors  their  pro¬ 
fession  should  do  more  experi¬ 
menting,  more  of  the  unorthodox 
— should  cut  away  from  the  past 
and  take  a  good,  searching  look  at 
the  challenges  presented  by  today’s 
new  circumstances  and  communi¬ 
cations  media. 

Donald  Streater,  Beaumont  En¬ 
terprise  news  editor,  who  led  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “The  News  Editor  and 
the  Newspaper,”  agreed  with  Mr. 
Seltzer  that  some  newspaper  rul« 
exist  largely  without  reason  and 
only  “because  we  have  done  it 
that  way  20  years.” 

He  did  not  see  as  great  a  threat 
from  other  media,  however.  Mr. 
Streater  pointed  out  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  telephone  calls  received  by 
newspapers  from  persons  who 
have  heard  newscasts  and  check  to 
verify  what  they  have  heard. 

Mr.  Streater  discussed  the  juris¬ 
diction  and  duties  of  the  new 
editor,  noting  that  the  job  is  dif¬ 
ferent  on  every  newspaper.  Most 
news  editors,  however,  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  “play”  given  stories 
which  make  up  the  day’s  news. 
Streater  said  the  news  editor’s  de 
cision  on  the  emphasis  to  be  given 
each  piece  of  news  is  a  product  of 
his  own  judgment  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  newspaper’s  policy. 

David  W.  Hoster,  Victoria  Ad¬ 
vocate  managing  editor,  was  mod¬ 
erator  for  the  afternoon  session  on 
“Putting  a  Newspaper  Together. 

Jump  Question 
Jim  Wagner,  Houston  Press  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  raised  the 
“jump”  question  at  this  session 
Most  of  the  men  responsible  fot 
that  operation  (and  the  two  wo¬ 
men  attending  the  seminar,  too) 
agreed  they  would  like  to  avoid 
the  “continued”  story. 
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CRIME  AND  POLITICS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY— SOME  CARTOON  VIEWS 


NASrS  KITTY  IS  LOOSE  AGAIN 

<irccn.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 


HIS  MASTERPIECE 

Barrow,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 


SOUTH  FOR  H]S  HEALTH 

Yoes,  San  Dietio  (Calif.)  I’liioii 
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Army  News  Specialists 
Returning  to  Papers 


Kansas  City,  Mo. — Only  two  of 
the  staff  of  15  young  newspaper¬ 
men  who  were  gathered  here  in 
July  1951  as  the  nucleus  and  char¬ 
ter  members  of  the  Army  Home 
Town  News  Center  remain  on  the 
staff. 

And  both  these  men — Sgt.  Don 
Roelle,  formerly  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  Sgt.  Bob  Hen¬ 
kel,  formerly  of  INS,  Columbus — 
are  scheduled  for  discharges  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  All  others  have 
been  discharged. 

Most  of  the  charter  members, 
who  dubbed  themselves  the  “Origi¬ 
nal  Ahitnicks,”  have  returned  to 
their  former  newspapers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Two  decided  to  return  to 
college  for  graduate  work  —  one 
for  the  ministry. 

Picked  from  E  &  P  Items 

The  bulk  of  these  men  were  lo¬ 
cated  through  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er's  military  service  column. 
Many  of  them  did  not  have  the 
slightest  idea  how  they  were  se¬ 
lected  for  the  Center  when  they 
were  pulled  suddenly  from  train¬ 
ing  divisions. 

Others  were  sought  by  querying 
Pentagon  press  regulars  who 
scoured  their  agencies  for  young 
newspapermen  who  had  been 
drafted  or  were  about  to  be  draft¬ 
ed,  and  thus  a  100  per  cent  pro¬ 
fessional  nucleus  was  established 
nt  the  News  Center. 

The  very  first  of  the  Ahitnicks, 
Joe  Oppenheimer,  who  returned 
INS.  St.  Louis,  only  a  few 
R'eeks  ago.  rose  from  private  to 
master  sergeant  in  the  less  than 
18  months  he  was  with  the  Center. 
He  was  brought  to  Kansas  City 
from  the  Pentagon  where  he  had 
a  feature  writer  with  the 
Army’s  News  Features.  He  head¬ 


ed  the  editorial  staff  at  the  Army 
Home  Town  News  Center. 

Sgt.  Jim  Banbury,  formerly  of 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Florence  (S.  C.) 
Morning  News. 

Sgt.  Riley  W.  Wilson  returned 
to  the  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star 
after  more  than  a  year  at  the 
Center  where  he  was  a  rewrite 
man. 

Turns  to  Ministry 

Cpl.  Charles  R.  Hughes  was 
granted  an  early  discharge  from 
the  News  Center  in  time  to  begin 
the  Fall  term  at  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  preparation 
for  the  ministry.  He’s  a  former 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  reporter. 

Two  sports  writers  returned  to 
their  first  love — Paul  Rossi  to  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer, 
and  Joe  Doyle  to  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Herald-American. 

Sgt.  Bob  Tatum  returned  to  the 
Kansas  City  Star  after  a  year- 
and-a-half  as  assistant  editorial 
chief  at  the  Army  News  Center. 
The  Star  put  him  on  G.I.  news  in 
addition  to  his  other  chores. 

Sgt.  Alan  Koehler,  who  joined 
the  Center  from  Gimbel’s  (N.  Y.) 
publicity  department,  has  returned 
to  that  store  to  head  its  publicity 
department. 

Sgt.  Stanley  Johnson,  formerly 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Chicago  City  News  Bureau,  has 
settled  in  Florida.  He  did  the 
bulk  of  his  work  on  the  picture 
desk. 

Business  and  Politics  Beckon 

Glenn  Hodges,  formerly  of  the 
Tuckerman  (Ark.)  Record,  was 
torn  between  law  and  business 
when  he  accepted  his  Army  dis¬ 
charge. 
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Cpl.  Pete  English  returned  to 
the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
Times.  but  aspires  to  hit  radio. 

One  of  the  few  to  plunge  into 
politics  immediately  on  discharge, 
Donald  Campbell,  formerly  of  the 
Ashland  (Ohio)  Tim-'s  -  Gazette, 
joined  the  Ohio  Repub'ican  com¬ 
mittee’s  publicity  staff  before  re¬ 
porting  to  a  position  with  the 
public  relations  staff  of  General 
Electric  Company. 

Chicago  University's  graduate 
school  accepted  ex-reporter,  ex¬ 
corporal  Jim  Bishop  for  advanced 
study  in  science.  He  formerly 
worked  for  U.P.,  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  and  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle. 

Cpl.  Bob  Sokolsky  chose  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  job  with  the  Red 
Cross.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 

Qualified  replacements  for  these 
men  have  been  slow.  Mel  Mains, 
former  news  editor  of  KMA  in 
Shenandoah,  Iowa,  and  Neil 
Boggs,  formerly  with  INS  in  At¬ 
lanta  and  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette,  are  among  the  few  new 
professional  men  to  carry  on  the 
work  set  up  by  the  original  Ahit¬ 
nicks. 

However,  the  staff  has  been  bol¬ 
stered  by  M/Sgt.  Harris  Clarkson, 
veteran  city  editor  of  the  Pacific 
edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
SEC  Max  Weir,  former  picture 
editor  of  the  European  edition  of 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

85th  Birthday 

The  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily 
Northwestern  is  observing  its  85th 
anniversary  as  a  daily  publication. 
The  Weekly  Northwestern  was 
founded  in  1860,  and  the  Daily 
Northwestern  dates  back  to  1868. 
Only  once  in  its  history  has  the 
Daily  Northwestern  failed  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  scheduled  edition.  That  was 
April  20,  1875,  when  the  plant, 
along  with  a  section  of  the  city, 
was  wiped  out  by  fire. 


C.  S.  Abell  Dies 
In  Washington 
At  Age  of  76 

Baltimore  —  Charles  S.  Abell, 
76,  former  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  The  Sun  and  a 
grandson  of  its  founder,  died  Jan. 
13  at  his  home  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Abell  was  with  The  Sun 
from  1894  until  1910,  when  he 
left  briefly,  returning  to  become  a 
director  until  October  25,  1911. 

He  then  purchased  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Landmark  which  later  was 
merged  with  t  h  e  Virginian-Pilot, 
in  which  Mr.  Abell  held  an  inter¬ 
est. 

He  was  connected  with  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Public  Ledger, 
spent  a  brief  time  in  the  railroad 
business  and  for  a  brief  period 
was  business  manager  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held 
substantial  interests  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Norfolk  papers. 

Charles  Abell  was  a  son  of 
George  W.  Abell,  former  presi¬ 
dent.  and  a  grandson  of  A.  S. 
Abell,  founder  of  the  A.  S.  Abell 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Sun- 
papers  of  Baltimore.  One  son, 
William  S.  Abell,  of  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.,  is  a  director  of  the  company. 
■ 

Doctor  Tells  Press 
Of  T-wins'  Progress 

Chicago — A  doctor  who  aided 
in  separating  the  Brodie  Siamese 
twins  told  reporters  here  this  week 
what  has  happened  to  the  babies 
since  they  were  separated  Dec.  17. 
The  roundtable  session  with  the 
press  permitted  reporters  to  ask 
questions  and  gain  background  in¬ 
formation  on  the  progress  of  the 
twins  since  surgery. 

The  doctor  was  not  permitted 
to  disclose  his  name  for  publica¬ 
tion. 
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Sulzberger  Calls 
For  Freedom 
Of  Expression 

Renewed  dedication  to  “man’s 
Tight  to  knowledge  and  the  free 
use  thereof’  was  called  for  in  an 
address  delivered  Jan.  14  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Hays  Sulzberger,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  A'ett-  York 
Times. 

The  speech  was  made  at  the 
seventh  annual  .Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  Dinner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  sponsored  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia 
College.  Mr.  Sulzberger,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Columbia  College,  a  trustee 
of  Columbia  University  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  central  committee  for 
Columbia's  bicentennial  celebra¬ 
tion  in  19.^4.  received  the  1953 
Alexander  Hamilton  Medal,  the 
highest  honor  of  the  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation. 

“My  thesis  is  that  we  cannot 
have  a  good  public  opinion,  which 
Hamilton  rightly  held  to  be  essen¬ 
tial,  unless  there  is  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  —  freedom  of  expression 
in  our  schools,  in  our  government, 
in  our  assemblies,  in  our  press,  in 
all  our  walks  and  ways  of  life,” 
explained  Mr.  Sulzberger. 

Attacks  on  Freedom 

The  speaker  discussed  attacks 
on  freedom  in  each  of  these  cate¬ 
gories,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
asserted; 

“Then  we  come  to  the  area  of 
the  press,  the  area  of  the  printed 
word,  in  which  of  course  I  in¬ 
clude  magazines  and  books  and 
all  other  printed  matter  as  well 
as  the  newspaper. 

“The  effects  of  these  attacks  are 
increasingly  apparent.  Authors  are 
now  required,  in  effect,  to  pass 
loyalty  tests;  otherwise  their  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  may  find  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  blind  boycotts. 
And  as  for  newspapers,  the  pres¬ 
sures  there,  too,  are  great.  On 
the  whole  they  have  been  admir¬ 
ably  resisted,  although  there  are 
some  which  have  joined,  with 
great  hoop-la,  in  the  witch-hunts, 
whether  for  circulation  or  ideo¬ 
logical  reasons  1  have  no  means 
of  knowing. 

“Our  book  reviews  have  had  a 
particularly  difficult  time,  because 
of  the  too  general  assumption  that 
any  anti-Communist  book  is  au¬ 
tomatically  a  good  book.  I  should 
think  the  fact  that  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  were  authors  foremost 
among  the  foes  of  Communism 
would  be  sufficient  refutation  of 
that  theory. 

“And  so  it  goes.  One  begins  to 
wonder  whether  this  is  still  the 
‘Land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave’  about  which  we  sing 
so  whole-heartedly.  There  has 
been  dropped  upon  utterance  and 
thought  a  smoke  screen  of  in¬ 
timidation  that  dims  essential 
thought  and  essential  talk  and  be¬ 
gets  a  fog  through  which  we  wan¬ 
der  uncertainly.” 


30  YEARS  WITH  AP  brings  a  gift  from  staff  to  L.  I!.  Leslie,  second 
from  left,  head  of  the  Harrisburg  Bureau.  From  left  to  right  are:  .lolin 
Koenig,  a  staff  member;  Mr.  Leslie;  Roy  McDannell,  traffic  chief; 
P:tiil  Breining,  radio  representative;  and  Ben  French,  staff  member. 


.At  another  point  in  the  address. 
Mr.  Sulzberger  said: 

“,As  you  have  gathered.  I'm  in 
the  newspaper  business,  and  as 
such  I  have  found  much  of  in¬ 
terest  in  Alexander  Hamilton's 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  There  was.  as 
you  may  recall,  considerable  de¬ 
bate  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Con¬ 
stitution  should  contain  an  affirm¬ 
ative  statement  for  a  free  press. 
One  viewpoint  was  expressed  in 
the  report  of  Charles  Pinckney  to 
the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina; 
he  urged  that,  since  the  new  gov- 
ornment  was  intended  to  have  no 
powers  other  than  those  specifical¬ 
ly  conferred  upon  it,  the  inclusion 
of  an  affirmation  of  press  freedom 
might  furnish  an  excuse  for  the 
‘general  government  to  exercise 
powers  not  expressly  delegated  to 
it.’ 

“Alexander  Hamilton  shared 
these  views.  '  He  wrote  in  The 
Federalist: 

“  ‘What  signifies  a  declaration, 
that  ‘the  liberty  of  the  press  shall 
be  inviolably  preserved?  What  is 
the  liberty  of  the  press?  Who  can 
give  it  any  definition  which  would 
not  leave  the  utmost  latitude  for 
evasion?  I  hold  it  to  be  imprac¬ 
ticable;  and  from  this  1  infer  that 
its  security,  whatever  fine  declara¬ 
tion  may  be  inserted  in  any  con¬ 
stitution  respecting  it,  must  alto¬ 
gether  depend  on  public  opinion, 
and  on  the  general  spirit  of  the 
people  and  of  the  government. 
Here,  after  all,’  said  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  ‘must  we  seek  for  the  only 
solid  basis  of  our  rights.’ 

“As  we  all  know,  an  explicit 
constitutional  declaration  for  press 
freedom,  promoted  largely  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  eventually  pre¬ 
vailed.  This  does  not  lessen,  how¬ 
ever,  the  value  of  and  the  essen¬ 
tial  truth  in  the  words  written  by 
our  distinguished  alumnus,  whose 
name  and  profile  grace  the  medal 
1  have  received  from  you  this 
evening.” 

Robert  McLean,  president  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  told 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  newspapermen.  He  said  that 


every  newsman  might  well  feel  a 
glow  of  pride  in  the  recognition 
given  to  one  who  had  exemplified 
the  best  traditions  of  newspaper 
work. 

Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New 
York  was  another  speaker  at  the 
dinner. 

■ 

Special  Edition  Fetes 
Johnson  Motors  Div. 

The  communities  of  Waukegan 
and  North  Chicago  and  industrial¬ 
ists  throughout  the  nation  saluted 
Johnson  Motors  Division  of  the 
Outboard  Marine  &  Manufacturing 
Company  in  the  pages  of  a  special 
64-page  commemorative  edition  of 
The  Waukegan  (111.)  News-Sun  on 
January  6. 

Occasion  for  the  celebration  was 
the  recent  production  by  Johnson 
Motors  of  their  millionth  outboard 
motor — the  first  time  such  a  pro¬ 
duction  feat  has  been  accomplished 
by  any  outboard  motor  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Months  in  the  planning,  the 
News-Sun  special  edition  was  a 
news  and  picture  account  of  the 
Johnson  Motors  operation.  Not 
only  was  the  complete  operation 
of  the  Johnson  Motors  plant  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail,  but  over  100  pic¬ 
tures  and  120  columns  of  news 
telling  of  the  use  of  the  Johnson 
Motor  in  the  far  reaches  of  the 
world  was  included. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  run  of 
the  News-Sun  of  over  25,000  cop¬ 
ies,  an  additional  8,500  over-run 
was  printed  and  was  sent  by  the 
News-Sun  mail  department  to 
Johnson  employes,  suppliers,  deal¬ 
ers  and  friends  the  world  over. 

Over  200  both  local  and  national 
advertisers  were  represented  in  the 
pages  of  the  section  extending 
their  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Johnson  Motors  for  their 
production  achievement.  In  total, 
the  edition  carried  over  85,456 
lines  of  advertising. 

No  special  solicitors  were  used 
by  the  News-Sun.  All  advertising 
was  obtained  by  the  regular  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff  and  the  News- 
Sun’s  national  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives,  Burke,  Kuipers,  and  Ma¬ 
honey. 


'Salesmanship'  | 
To  Dominate 
NAEA  Parley 

Chicago — A  program  geared  to 
“Sharper  Selling  in  ’53.”  covering 
all  phases  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  has  been  prepared  for  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association 
here  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Ho¬ 
tel.  Jan.  26-28. 

Speakers,  both  from  within  and 
without  the  newspaper  industrs, 
will  appear  on  the  three-day  pro¬ 
gram  arranged  by  Laurence  T 
Knott.  Chicago  Sun-Times  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  NAE.A  first 
vicetsresident  in  charge  of  the  con¬ 
vention  arrangements. 

W.  W.  Wachtel.  president.  Cal¬ 
vert  Distillers  Corp.,  will  deliver 
the  keynote  address  on  salesman¬ 
ship  at  the  opening  session  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  T.  Norman  Tvetor. 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  markets 
and  media.  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.. 
New  York,  will  speak  on  “Sales 
Analysis  Should  Control  Media 
Selection.”  William  S.  Sadler,  Jr., 
will  discuss  “What  to  Look  for  in 
an  Advertising  Salesman.”  Rober 
Witte.  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune  classified  manager 
and  president  of  AsscKiation  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  will  talk  on  classified. 

Advance  registration  indicates 
an  all-time  high  in  attendance  of  = 
well  over  700. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
AN  PA.  will  present  a  two-par 
program  on  Tuesday,  including  an 
automotive  presentation  and  other  | 
phases  of  newspaper  selling  in  the  I 
national  field.  Russell  C.  Harris.  ■ 
Buffalo  ( N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 
will  head  newspaper  panel  on  mer  ‘ 
chandising  service. 

Guest  speakers  at  the  luncheot 
sessions  will  be  Eric  Johnston, 
president.  Motion  Picture  Associa 
tion  of  America,  on  Monday;  Dt 
Kenneth  McFarland,  educationa! 
consultant  to  General  Motors 
Corp..  speaking  on  “Fathoming  the 
Fifties”  on  Tuesday. 

President  Herbert  Wyman,  Pitts 
burgh  ( Pa. )  Post  -  Gazette,  will 
preside. 

Other  speakers  scheduled  in¬ 
clude:  Harvey  A.  Huff,  advertising 
director.  New  Brunswick  (N.  J-'  \ 
Daily  Home  News  and  Sunday  | 
Times,  and  chairman,  NAEA  Pub-  £ 
lie  Service  Committee;  Dougla- 1 
Taylor,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son.  i 
New  York,  and  president,  AANR 
L.  E.  McGivena,  president.  L.  E  i 
McGivena  &  Co.,  New  York  aJ 
agency;  and  George  C.  Vaughan 
the  Advertising  Council,  Inc. 

■ 

1,800  Bowling  Teams  I 

A  record  number  of  over  N 
teams  have  entered  the  New  Yort  u 
Journal- American’s  annual  * 
Bowling  Tournament,  to  be  heki  ; 
from  March  21  through  May  2^ 
More  than  9.000  bowlers 
compete  for  cash  prize.s.  '' 
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lAMA  Gets  Rate  Fracas 
Details  From  Mitchell 


By  Joseph  Dragonetti 

Lancaster,  Pa. — Neill  Mitchell, 
advertising  director  of  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press-Union,  used  a 
negative  situation  to  dramatize  the 
positive  effectiveness  of  newspaper 
advertising,  at  a  meeting  here  Jan¬ 
uary  9-10  of  the  Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers’  Association. 

He  aired  for  the  first  time  in  de¬ 
tail  the  long-standing  controversy 
between  his  newspaper  and  the 
.M.  E.  Blatt  Company,  Atlantic 
City’s  largest  department  store, 
which  was  once  the  Press-Union’s 
biggest  advertiser.  But  the  store 
has  now  been  out  of  the  paper  18 
months,  despite  the  fact  that  some 
of  its  competitors  attribute  their 
own  increase  in  business  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  advertised 
more. 

The  store  stopped  advertising  in 
the  paper  when  the  new  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Press-Union,  led  by 
Rolland  M.  Adams,  who  is  also 
publisher  of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times,  established  non-pref- 
erential  rates. 

Hits  BAB  Brochure 
The  unique  situation  of  a  big 
store  not  using  a  local  newspaper 
has  been  the  subject  of  wide  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  merchandising  press 
as  well  as  a  means  of  promotion 
by  other  media.  Mr.  Mitchell  took 
especially  sharp  issue  with  a 
brochure  put  out  by  the  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.,  of 
New  York.  It  is  titled  “The  Queen 
Keeps  Her  Crown  By  Using 
Radio.’’ 

“The  store,’’  Mr.  Mitchell  said 
has  been  out  of  the  Press-Union 
for  about  18  months.  Circulars, 
some  weeklies  and  radio  have  been 
u-sed.  The  store  has  seen  fit  to  give 
considerable  publicity  to  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

“A  brochure  circulated  by  the 
Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau  pre- 
^nts  an  obviously  biased  and  in¬ 
conclusive  analysis  of  what  radio 
alone  is  supposed  to  have  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  Blatt  store.  On  this 
brochure.  Women’s  Wear  Daily 
b^  a  story  which  is  likewise 
tnisleading. 

Linage  Has  Increased 
“We  did  not  wish  to  get  into  a 
t^troversy  with  Mr.  Blatt  or  any 
the  media  that  have  carried  this 
’Iwy,  but  we  do  want  to  present 

facts.  First  of  all,  I  would 
hw  to  tell  yon  that  the  Press- 
Union  has  increased  its  overall 
Image  despite  the  fact  that  our 
'*'«-<hne  biggest  advertiser  has  left 
paper.  We  gained  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  lines  in  1952  over  1951. 


“The  B.AB  story  states  that  the 
Press-Union  raised  rates  in  the  face 
of  a  loss  of  five  per  cent  in  circula¬ 
tion.  That’s  not  true.  Reference  to 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
will  disclose  no  loss  in  circulation 
when  the  Blatt  Store  left  our  col¬ 
umns.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
circulation  has  been  breaking  20- 
year  records  for  most  of  the  last 
year  and  a  half. 

“The  radio  media  story  implies 
that  we  raised  our  rates  to  the  Blatt 
store  21  per  cent.  The  1945  mil¬ 
line  rate  for  Blatt  was  $2.36.  The 
new  rate  based  on  a  net  of  .0983 
per  line  for  700,000  lines  on  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  39,927,  makes  the  mil¬ 
line  rate  $2.79,  an  increase  of  12 
per  cent  over  a  period  of  seven 
years.  Our  rates  are  sound  and 
non-preferential. 

Mr.  Mitchell  claimed  that  the 
BAB  brochure  did  not  give  a  clear- 
cut  picture  of  Blatt’s  radio  costs. 

“It  required  eight  pages  for 
Broadcasting  Advertising  Bureau,” 
he  said,  “to  tell  radio’s  Blatt  story. 
The  real  story  could  have  been 
told  in  eight  agdte  lines.  That  real 
story  would  have  presented  audited 
advertising  and  promotion  costs  in 
dollars-and-cents;  it  would  have 
shown  business  volume  in  units 
and  in  dollars;  it  would  have 
shown  operating  profits;  it  would 
have  shown  all  these  figures  on  a 
comparable  basis  for  a  like  period 
when  daily  newspapers  were  being 
used. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  two  other 
ranking  department  stores  operate 
in  Atlantic  City.  They  both  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  Press-Union.  Henry 
Gartner,  partner  of  the  National 
Department  Store,  said  publicly 
that  1951  business  increased  15  per 
cent  and  1952  sales  jumped  35  per 
cent.  He  attributed  this  success  to 
three  things,  as  reported  to  lAMA 
by  Mr.  Mitchell: 

I )  The  new,  modernized  and 
enlarged  store  permitting  larger 
and  more  varied  stock  and  better 
facilities  for  displaying  that  stock; 
2)  increased  newspaper  advertising 
and  the  ability  to  tell  customers  in 
the  trading  area  through  newspaper 
advertising  what  the  store  has  to 
offer,  and  3)  Withdrawal  of  daily 
newspaper  advertising  by  the  Na¬ 
tional’s  biggest  competitor  in  the 
resort  department  store  business. 

Mr.  Mitchell  quoted  Harry 
Jones,  vicepresident  of  the  Hurley- 
Jones  store  as  follows: 

■‘We  have  been  reporting  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  for  the  last  16 
consecutive  months.  Our  figures 
for  the  year  1952  reflect  an  in¬ 


NEWLY  ELECTED  lAMA  PRESIDENT  Joseph  J.  Coupe  (lefH. 
retail  advertising  manager,  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press,  checks  program 
of  the  as.suciation's  two-day  meeting  with  retiring  lAMA  president 
Lowell  H.  Cross  (right),  ad  director,  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Record,  and 
Louis  G.  Shenk,  (center),  retail  ad  manager,  Lancaster,  (Pa.)  News¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Shenk  was  host  to  the  meeting  held  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 


crease  of  29  per  cent. 

“The  past  month  of  October  was 
far  and  away  the  greatest  in  our 
history  and  second  only  to  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1951.  We  showed  a  net  in¬ 
crease  in  dollar  sales  of  73  per  cent 
for  the  month  of  October,  1952. 

“During  October,  1952,  we  spent 
more  money  with  the  Press  Union 
Newspapers  than  in  any  other 
month  in  our  entire  history.  Our 
figures  are  proof  enough  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  investment. 

John  E.  Means,  secretary  and 
managing  director  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Retailers  Association,  said 
newspapers  and  the  retailers  should 
enjoy  the  closest  kind  of  relation¬ 
ship. 

“We  often  talk,”  he  said,  “about 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  retailer — we  accept 
that  fact  as  a  truism  because  it  is 
so  obvious  on  the  surface.  How¬ 
ever,  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  dig  below  the  surface,  into  the 
tap-roots  of  the  community,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  real  meaning  of  this  mu¬ 
tuality. 

“The  retail  store  and  the  local 
newspaper  are  irrevocably  tied  to 
their  community  and  to  no  other.” 

Mr.  Means  said  newspapers  can 
enjoy  better  relations  with  retailers 
if  they  try  to  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  that  business. 

In  one  of  the  panel  discussions. 
C.  L.  Fountain  advertising  director 
of  the  Lancaster  Newspapers,  ex¬ 
pressed  some  concern  over  the  in¬ 
crease  in  cooperative  advertising 
from  the  standpoint  of  rates.  He 


said  more  and  more  advertising  b\ 
local  retailers  and  dealers  repre¬ 
sents  manufacturers’  money  and  he 
wonders  what  can  happen  to  na¬ 
tional  linage,  because  the  manufac¬ 
turer  gets  the  local  rate  through  his 
retailer.  He  believes  the  problem 
will  become  more  intensified  and 
the  I  AM  A  members  agreed  to 
study  it  fully  at  their  meeting  in 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  May  15-16. 

Keen  interest  was  shown  as  usual 
in  the  exchange  period  on  special 
sections  and  promotions  conducted 
by  George  A.  Lessig,  of  the  Pott.s- 
tonn  ( Pa. )  Mercury. 

Awards 

Announcement  of  various  awards 
was  made  at  the  meeting.  The  At¬ 
lantic  City  Press-Union  was  se¬ 
lected  for  the  Ed  Mac  Hirsh  Cup 
for  the  greatest  percentage  gain  in 
national  linage  in  1952.  The 
Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times  won  the 
Metro  Cup  for  local  linage  gains. 
The  Kimball  Cup  for  the  best  local 
or  national  presentation  went  to 
the  Coatesville  Record  and  the 
President’s  Cup  for  the  best  local 
campaign  went  to  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.  J.)  Press. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  at 
the  May  meeting. 

Joseph  J.  Coupe,  of  the  Asburx 
Park  (N.  J.)  Press,  was  elected 
president  of  the  I  AM  A.  succeeding 
Lowell  M.  Cross,  of  the  Strouds¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Record.  Thomas  F. 
Martin,  of  the  Shenandoah  (Pa.) 
Herald,  \^as  elected  vicepresident. 
He  will  also  continue  as  editor  of 
the  lAMA  Bulletin. 
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Philip  Morris  Talbot  Heads  PR 

Tells  of  'Bold  For  Pabst  Firm  To  Retailers 

^  f  Chicago  —  Andrew  H.  Talbot,  Roanoke,  Va.  —  A  newspaper 

Jr  ICtriS  Jr.,  formerly  Chicago  Herald-  market  piece  was  put  to  a  new 

^  ,  ,,  American  promotion  manager,  has  use  here  this  week  when  some 

A  “bold  selling  plan”,  backed  named  public  relations  direc-  250  retailers,  brokers  and  district 

by  the  sttrongest  advertising  sup-  jq,.  Pabst  Brewing  Co.  His  ap-  salesmen  received  copies  of  “Por- 

port  ever  given  one  brand  of  ciga-  pointment  establishes  a  new  de-  trait — of  the  Roanoke  Newspaper 

rettes.  will  mark  Philip  Morris  partment  to  coordinate  public  re-  Market”,  a  36-page  book  just  pub- 


Roanoke  Paper 
Issues  Study 
To  Retailers 


Roanoke,  Va.  —  A  newspaper 
market  piece  was  put  to  a  new 


merchandising  plans  for  1953.  the  jations  in  all  Pabst  plants.  lished  by  the  Roanoke  Times  and  r  .1  1 

most  decisive  year  in  the  history  Pabst’s  public  relations  depart-  the  Roanoke  World-News.  chanter  i 

of  the  cigaret  industry,”  Alfred  E.  nient  will  be  headquartered  at  the  Copies  were  distributed  at  a  din-  David  I 
Lyon,  chairman  of  the  board,  an-  company’s  general  offices  in  Chi-  ner  where  a  color-slide  presenta-  1^  .  » 

nounced  this  week.  Mr.  Lyon^  also  cago,  with  local  PR  managers  in  tion  was  made  on  high  spots  of  j  . 

predicted  19.53  would  be  the  “best  Milwaukee.  Peoria,  Newark  and  the  new  market  book.  The  pres-  Henf  Sic 

year  in  Philip  Morris  history  ;  .Angeles  breweries.  entation  was  made  by  W.  F.  Gil-  Caulev 

noted  a  “decided  upward  trend  m  Prior  to  joining  the  Herald-  bert  of  New  York,  research  direc- 

PKiiir.  nrH  tVif*  » _ : _  » _  _  r-! _  treasurer. 


Dallas  Establishes 
New  AANR  Chapter  I 

Dallas,  Tex. — A  new  chapterl 
of  the  American  Association  of' 
Newspaper  Representatives  has 
been  established 
here  with  A.  W. 

Howe,  vicepresi- 

Kuipers  &  Ma-  Jj|p^ 

pre.sident.  nr 

Other  officers 
of  the  Dallas 
chapter  are:  ^ 

David  Rutledge, 

Katz  Agency,  ® 

Inc.,  vicepresi-  j, 

dent;  Sloan  Me- 

Cauley,  Branham  Co.,  secretan- 


Philip  Moris  sales  toward  the  close  American,  Mr.  Talbot  was  asso-  tor  of  Sawyer  -  Ferguson  -  Walkei 
of  1952.”  (Surveys  show  Philip  ciated  with  the  New  Orleans  Co.,  newspaper  publishers  repre 
Morris  cigarets  fell  to  fifth  place  Times-Picayiine  Publishing  Co.,  sentatives. 

in  1952).  New  Orleans,  as  promotion  man-  The  idea  of  presenting  copies  o! 


tor  of  Sawyer  -  Ferguson  -  Walker  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
Co.,  newspaper  publishers  repre-  aANR  director  from  Dallas  chap- 


in  1952).  New 

To  implement  the  selling  plans, 

Harry  W.  Chesley,  vicepresident  in  _ 

charge  of  coordinating  sales,  ad- 
vertising  and  sales  promotion,  an-  St© 
nounced  a  series  of  top  level  pro-  Ad’ 
motions  within  the  Philip  Morns  p. 
sales  and  promotion  organization.  .  .  “ 


New  Orleans,  as  promotion  man-  The  idea  of  presenting  copies  of  Meetings  are  to  be  held  on  the 
ager.  the  book  to  retailers  was  hit  upon  s<;cond  Tuesday  of  each  month  at 

-  by  the  Roanoke  newspapers  in  an  pj-g^^  club  in  the  Baker  Hotel, 

^tiarlinrr  RrnraViv  Win  eft'ort  to  demonstrate  the  interde-  -j-j^g  Dallas  chapter  is  the  eighth 

Oteriing/^Dropny  win  pendence  of  the  national  adver-  jo  be  formed  by  AANR. 

Advertising  Awards  tiser  and  the  local  retailer.  This  ^ 

First  of  two  new  annual  adver-  i^^a  follows  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  _  _ 

tising  awards  for  distinguished  tising’s  slogan,  “All  Business  is  Loo  bumett  diangOS 


Meetings  are  to  be  held  on  the 


to  be  formed  by  AANR. 


In  the  realigned  Philip  Morris  “"‘“f  7.'.  ’ 

,  j  •  11*^  „  service  to  advertising  were  pre-  Local, 

sales,  advertising  and  sales  promo-  ^  ^  secondary  purpose  was  to  il- 

tion  setup,  Ray  Jones  is  vicepresi-  publisher.  This  Week  mag-  lustrate  the  development  of  the  25- 


uviiL  in  charge  of  aiiv*  Thomas  D’Arev  Bro-  county  "Ureater  Koanoke  Market 

George  Henn,  vicepresident  in  ^  chairman,  Kenyon  &  during  the  past  decade  and  point  ^y^raf  maior  oromofions’  F°Stro- 

“'1^  fZi":  New  York.  e„d%re,i-  r.p  .he  fanoily  coverage  of  the  Roa-  Sr  ^rarTr TarS’ad’iiS 


lustrate  the  development  of  the  25- 
county  “Greater  Roanoke  Market” 


Executive  Line-Up 

Announcement  of  changes  in  the 
executive  line-up  of  Leo  Burnett 


istration.  Roger  Greene  is  .Adver- 

tising  Manager.  Robert  Larkin  has  pounjatjon 


.American 


been  given  increased  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  elevated  to  the  position 
of  sales  promotion  director. 


The  awards,  given  at  a  dinner 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 


Heritage  noke  newspapers  m  61  cities  and  .... 

®  towns  in  this  area.  admin, stn^^« 

a  dinner  The  book  is  made  up  of  five  vicepresident,  a  post  newly  cread 
^w  York  portraits:  (1)  a  portrait  of  the  to  meet  he  needs  of  an  exp^dm 
:  ,  exf  organization.  Mr.  Cary  was  one  of 


GeorS  HarrT  hS'^’been  nlmed  three  major  newspaper  markets  of 

Sector  S  DunhiU  sZl  Joseph  SS^lg^Sd'to  an^Ta^a  ^e^Li  r(‘’"“rporTrai  '^e  agency  was  founded. 

j-  .  .  on  constructive  advertising  and  to  ana  cnaracierisiics,  u)  a  poriraii  Arthur  A.  Porter  has  been  nameJ 


Cahn  militarv  sales:  Hireetnr-  anH  s-wi.xii  ux-i. w  au»v.. emu  r  n  j  ,1.  Arttiur  A.  Porter  iias  been  na 

bS  ioCsS  in  charge  of  thi^  recognize  the  debt  that  advertising  of  the  city  of  Roanoke  and  he  yj.epresident  in  charge  of  the 
Bree  jonnson  in  cnarge  ot  tne  Held  ^  market  area;  (3)  a  portrait  of  the  Henartmern  He  has  adva 


sales  force  ^  a  poriraii  or  ine  department.  He  has  advanced 

The  kev  sales  executives  who  Roanoke  newspapers,  their  aims  ^  executive  positions 

me  in  nL  -Krk  rece^  were  obligation  to  the  adver-  and  coverage;  (4)  a  portrait  of  since  coming  to  the  Burnett  agenc) 

told  by  Mr  Lvon  thTt  “1953  was  ‘**'"8  Roanoke  as  a  test  market,  and  1945  from  the  American  Insti- 

„  j  .1-  '  •  ^  the  necessities  of  their  business.  (5)  a  statistical  appendix.  Public  Oninion 


a  year  of  decision  in  the  cigarette 
industry.” 

“Twenty  years  ago,  when  Philip 
Morris  was  first  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  popular  priced  cigarette. 


(5)  a  statistical  appendix. 


Brewers  Hear  Motley 
Urge  Strong  Selling 

The  United  States  Brewers  Foun- 


tute  of  Public  Opinion.  ; 

Coincident  with  this  announc^  i 

Metro  Screens  Film;  T"*’  appointment  of  Roi 

.  /"I  -ii  Boyer  as  manager  of  the  media  . 

hilevates  Oargill  department.  He  has  been  working  : 

In  its  first  press  conference  since  as  Mr.  Porter’s  assistant,  with  em¬ 
it  was  founded  in  1932,  Metropoli-  phasis  on  the  “print”  division  of 
tan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.,  this  media  operations, 
week  showed  a  new  presentation  B 

called  Harvest  Time  The  sound  pii^t  Joumal  Prints 
and  color  film  strip,  draws  a  com-  -i  .  m  t>  •  1 
parison  between  planting  seed  in  fribute  TO  DUICK 
fertile  soil  and  advertising  to  key  The  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  te' 
markets.  week  published  a  146-page  editior 

In  two  other  moves,  Metro  el-  as  a  tribute  to  the  50th  anniversar 
evated  Julian  Cargill,  11  years  of  Buick  motor  cars. 


the  industry  was  in  a  chaotic  price-  dation  whose  members  produce  >  r  "a  a  •  *  , 
ciitfino  ctatk-  Kiinn/xrtin.,  o  mvaiif,,  wnosc  members  proauce  ^vas  founded  in  1932,  Metropoli- 

cuuing  state,  supporting  a  quality  gy  per  cent  of  the  nation  s  beer  and  tan  SimHav  New«nan(>r«  inc  thk 

cigarette  with  hard  work,  ingeni-  ale  held  its  77th  annual  convention  Newspapers,  Inc.,  this 

ous  nromotinn  anH  ctrnna  aHvor  “‘v.  neiu  US  / /m  annual  convenuon  ^yggj^  showed  a  new  presentation 
ous  promotion,  and  strong  adver-  New  York  City  this  week;  heard  called  Harve^f  Time  Thf.  snimH 

tising,  we  were  able  to  make  the  Arthur  H  (R-’d)  Motley  publish-  “  1  sound 

big  four  into  the  hie  five  /xiniui  n.  ivioucy,  puoiisn  draws  a  com- 

..-i-  .  °  er.  Parade  Magazine,  stress  the  im- 

Today,  the  industry  is  in  its  portance  of  strong  and  intelligent  between  planting  seed  in 

most  turbulent  state  since  World  selling  in  all  their  Activities.  advertising  to  key 

War  I  with  changing  patterns  of  While  expressing  gratification  /  *  i 


mosi  lurDuient  state  since  World  selling  in  all  their  activities. 

War  I  with  changing  patterns  of  While  expressing  gratification 
marketing  and  consumer  tastes,  that  beer  is  now  served  in  two  out 
1953  will  require  the  boldest  sell-  of  three  American  homes,  Mr. 


*..11  icijuiic  uic  ooiuesi  sen-  or  three  American  homes,  Mr.  -7,1  ..  -  ,u„  Ad- 

ing  strategy  we  have  exercised  in  Motley  said  the  goal  ought  to  be  organization  to  Eastern  ‘he  ^ew^^^^^ 

twenty  years.  We  have  the  distri-  “three  out  of  three  ”  manager  for  Metropolitan  yertismg  Executive  Associanon  j 

bu,io„,  Now  our  aim  is  ,o  mar-  The  bes.  public  relations,  he  as-  la4e«  new;p“4r  trlbS"  e“p.H 


chandise  our  advertising  and  move  serted,  would  be  to  have  beer  sold  Metro  s  operation. 


the  goods  off  the  shelf.” 

■ 

Erwin  With  IDNM 

Kenneth  W.  Brwin,  f 


then  he  contended,  the  industry  «h  ^he  promotton  departm^^^^^  '"Ads  „t  Se7(io  firms  wet. « 
7'  "™7w77u  'Sr'*leBS  -s  ried  in  the  six  actions,  each* 


Kenneth  W.  Erwin,  formerly  ‘"V  ““"c  cgisiaie  ^  ~  ”  y^dghed  more  than  t»o 

advertising  manager  of  Machael  ?8a,nst  som^hing  which  al  Amer-  of  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa  help  ease  the  load<* 

Oil  Co.,  Clinton,  la.,  has  joined  declared.  pers.  _ 

the  sales  staff  of  Illinois  Daily  t-  T'-inir  1  locations  specified  by  newsboji- 

Newspaper  Markets.  He  has  pre-  OrlOu  jOinS  rneCiman  JOinS  Emil  r^ogul  Co.  who  in  turn  distributed  them, 

viously  worked  for  the  Clinton  Catherine  Orloff  has  joined  Emil  Mogul  Co.,  Inc.  has  ap-  The  Journal,  whose  staff  begat 
(la.)  Herald,  the  Des  Moines  Leon  A.  Friedman  Advertising,  pointed  Arnold  Skalky,  formerly  planning  the  edition  a  year 

(la.)  Register  &  Tribune,  and  New  York  City,  as  assistant  in  the  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc,,  as  as-  ran  off  88,800  copies,  consuoiM 

Perkins  Advertising  Agency,  media  department.  sistant  director  of  research.  87  tons  of  newsprint. 


of  which  weighed  more  than  t»o 
pounds.  To  help  ease  the  load<* 
carriers,  the  papers  were  delivtfw 
to  locations  specified  by  newsboji- 
who  in  turn  distributed  them. 

The  Journal,  whose  staff  begat 


Perkins  Advertising  Agency. 


sistant  director  of  research. 


87  tons  of  newsprint. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advertising  Offices:  Philadelphia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streets 
National  AdvertiainI  Representatives:  Sawyer  Ferfuson  Walker  Company  •  Chicago 


New  York,  285  Madison  Avenue 
Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


editor  <S  publisher  for  January  17,  1953 


f 
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WIDOW 


(I  I  HI  II  tors  term 
inomiiiiix  (i  sluirt^  (l(uifxliiify 
last  line  or  word  of  a  block 
of  tvoe. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


LONG  HISTORY  of  partnership  between  the  nation's  newspapers 
and  retailers  is  highlighted  by  presentation  of  first  copy  of  ‘^he  Old 
Storekeeper’s  Almanac”  to  E.  T.  Hager  (center),  president,  Hager  and 
Brothers  department  store,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  J.  Hale  Steinman 
(second  from  right),  publisher  of  the  Lancaster  New  Era  and  Intelli¬ 
gencer  Journal.  Also  shown  (left  to  right):  Robert  R.  Van  Slambrouck, 
retail  service  manager.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA;  Cal  L.  Fountain, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Lancaster  newspapers,  and  Nathaniel 
E.  Hager,  publicity  manager  and  secretary  of  the  department  store. 


You’re  Also  ^ 
Right  When  i 
You  Use  ^ 
The  CHRONICLE 
To  Sell  Houston 


Bureau  Issues  Almanac 
Of  Retail  Promotions 


“The  Old  Storekeeper’s  Alma-  newspapers  and  retailers,  the  first 
nac”  —  a  desk  or  wall  calendar  copy  of  the  new  Almanac  was  pre¬ 
designed  to  aid  merchants  in  plan-  sented  this  week  (see  cut)  to  Mr. 
ning  1953  sales  and  advertising  E.  T.  Hager,  president  of  Hager 
programs  and  intended  for  distri-  and  Brothers  department  store,  of 
bution  to  retailers  by  their  local  Lancaster,  Pa. — the  oldest  family- 
newspapers — was  issued  last  week  owned  department  store  in  Amer- 
to  its  membership  by  the  Retail  ica,  which  has  successfully  trans- 
Department,  Bureau  of  Advertis-  acted  business  at  the  same  location 
ing,  ANPA,  Retail  Director  Ed-  since  1821.  The  presentation  was 
ward  H.  Burgeson  announced.  made  by  J.  Hale  Steinman,  pub- 
Prepared  in  the  language  of  lisher  of  the  Lancaster  New  Era 
“The  old  storekeeper,”  the  new  and  Intelligencer  Journal,  and 
almanac  contains  a  compilation  Robert  R.  Van  Slambrouck,  retail 
of  1953’s  outstanding  promotional  service  manager  of  the  Bureau, 
events  and  days,  along  with  home-  Run  by  four  generations  of  “old 
spun  notes  on  each  month’s  top  storekeepers,”  Hager’s  ran  its  first 
selling  opportunities,  and  cartoons,  newspaper  ad  shortly  after  opening 
facts,  and  good-natured  pointers  in  1821  and  has  been  advertising 
on  advertising.  It  is  available  to  consistently  in  newspapers  since, 
retailers  through  any  local  news-  Testifies  E.  T.  Hager:  “News¬ 
paper  which  is  a  member  of  the  paper  advertising  has  been  indis- 
bureau.  pensable  to  our  growth  and  suc- 

Issued  by  the  Bureau  as  news-  cess.  Throughout  the  over  130 
papers’  tribute  to  all  of  the  na-  years  of  our  business  experience- 
tion’s  “Old  Storekeepers”  and  the  newspaper  advertising  has  proven 
soundness  of  the  fundamental  rules  itself  to  be  the  best  medium  for 
of  retailing  which  they  established  getting  immediate  results  and 
— and  which  remain  the  backbone  bringing  the  largest  number  of 
of  “modem”  merchandising  meth-  people  into  the  store.” 
ods — the  new  Almanac  is  the  lat-  ■ 

cst  service  made  available  to  re- 

tailers  by  America’s  oldest  mass  Daily  Names  Agency 
advertising  medium.  Simmonds  and  Simmonds,  Inc-- 


TW  ELVE  MONTH  RECORD  OF  DOMINANCE 


HOUSTON 

CHRONICLE 


HOUSTON 

POST 


HOUSTON 

PRESS 


LOCAL 

NATIONAL 

CLASSIFIED 


TOTAL 


Chronicle's  lead  over  Post— 12,236,126  total  lines  or  49.5% 
Chronicle's  lead  over  Press— 26,109,888  total  lines  or  241.0% 


For  additional  facit  about  the  No.  1 
paper  in  the  South's  No.  1  market,  contact 
your  nearest  Branham  Company  office. 


JESSE  H.  JONES,  Publisher 
JOHN  T.  JONES  Jr.,  President 


R.  W.  McCarthy,  Advertising  Director 
M.  J.  GIBBONS,  Notional  'Advertising  Mgi 
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SIMPLICITY  and  SERVICE 


For  an  Orientation — 

Permit  us  to  begin  our  advertising  in  1953  by  saying  briefly  wbat  we  do : 

1.  Our  affairs  are  divided  into  three  main  parts 

(a)  Steamshipping  Qi)  Commodities  (grains,  sugar,  rubber,  heavy  machinery, 
coal,  etc.),  and,  (c)  Research  and  development  of  natural  resources. 

2.  Behind  our  concern  is  a  group  of  men  thoroughly  trained  in  shipping  and  trades,  with 
sufficient  funds  and  eqnipment  to  carry  out  what  they  undertake. 

3.  We  charter  freight  ships.  We  own  ships.  (We  use  ships  of  our  associates  abroad.) 

4.  Wherever  there  is  a  justified  want  for  us,  there  we  go.  Our  vessels  (in  the  round-the- 
world  service,  leave  New  York  every  second  Thursday  and  proceed  via  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ports,  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  India,  Pakistan,  Straits,  Philippines,  Japan,  ovev 
the  Pacific  to  the  U.  S.  West  Coast  and  through  the  Panama  Canal  back  again  to  tbe 
U.  S.  East  Coast — and  then  out  again — a  ceaseless,  never-ending  operation.  And,  regular 
services  to  Europe,  Central  America,  Venezuela,  Colombia  and  Ecuador. 


Wc  go  in  cahoots  with  others  as  little  as  possible — not 
at  all,  for  that  matter.  Not  necessarily  because  of  any  in¬ 
ference  that  steamship  combinations  and  conferences  may 
not  be  all  right  (although  we  have  serious  reservations 
about  some  of  their  practices)  only  our  way  is  traditional 
with  us.  We  prefer  to  sail  our  own  boat,  serve  our  own 
customers,  and  we  have  made  a  fair  job  of  that  to  date. 
(That  sounds  simple  enough,  but  to  be  ourselves  in  this 
day  and  age — strange  as  it  may  seem — has  entailed  much 
legal  sparring.) 

We  sail  a  freighter  either  in  or  out  of  this  Country 
every  day;  have  busy  offices  in  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans. 
Houston,  Galveston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  agents  in  principal  cities  in  the  rest  of  the 


Country  and  throughout  the  world,  who  keep  in  touch 
with  people  who  make  use  of  what  we  have  to  sell,  be 
it  shipping  or  commodities. 

Our  Headquarters  here  at  26  and  42  Broadway  and 
our  men  on  the  ships  wherever  they  are,  extend  to  our 
friends  in  the  export  and  import  trades,  commercial 
houses  and  to  the  cable  houses.  Greetings  of  the  Season, 
trusting  that  the  New  Year  we  are  presently  entering 
upon  will  somehow  bring  pleasant  tidings  to  all — 

and  bring  the  realization  to  leaders  everywhere — both 
here  and  abroad — that  constructive  world  trade  is  the 
one  thing  most  likely  to  succeed  in  bringing  about  that 
good  will  between  nations  that  the  world  today  is  seeking 
so  badly. 


(Except  for  the  last  part  and  some  of  the  business  ramifications, 
this  is  substantially  the  pattern  of  our  earlier  ads  many  years  ago,) 

ISBRANDTSEN 

MERCHANTS  AND  SHIPOWNERS 
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THE  QUAD.CITIES 

11th  IN  EFFECTIVE 
BUYING  INCOME 
PER  CAPITA 

among  Sales  Management’s 
162  Metropolitan  Areas 


These  newspmpers  are 
pleased  that  the  Quad- 
City  area  has  moved  3 
steps  ahead  to  11th 
place  In  the  effective 
buying  income  category. 
This  great  depth  ^ 
quality  among  240,500 
Quad-Citians  is  a  pretty 
good  promise  of  success 
for  the  advertiser  who 
has  quality  merchandise 
to  sell  and  does  it  wisely 
through  the  Argus  and 
Dispatch — the  newspa- 
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Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBIISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

2621  West  54th  Street 
Los  Angeles  43,  Californio 


Temporary  paper  shortage  may 
limit  our  ability  to  serve  you  now. 
But  please  write  for  samples  any¬ 
way.  Press  time  is  available. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 


The_Adverfi5er  and  The  Newspaper 

Why  Newspapeirs  Rate 
High  with  Sagner*s  Son 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Stanley  Sagner,  president,  A.  Sagner’s  Son,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  can’t  stop  the  rain  .  .  .  but  his  firm’s 
“Repel-O-tized”  Northcool  summer  suits  for  men  can. 

Northcool  suits  aren’t  all  that  Sagner’s  makes — not 
by  a  long  shot.  Included  are  Northcord,  Northweave, 
Stallion,  Englishtown  clothes  and  slacks. 

But  in  the  last  few  years,  with  through  large-space  newspaper  in- 
the  help  of  family  coverage  af-  sertions  at  the  dealer  level  empha- 

sizes  our  story  and  does  a  terrific 

Advertiser's  Case  Study  i°‘’  ” 


gether  with  a  list  of  the  Northcoc 
dealers  in  each  city,  and  reccir 
mended  that  the  newspaper’s  a 
staff  contact  the  dealers.  Resu’‘ 
were  phenomenal. 

“The  dealer  tie-in  with  t; 
client-paid  ads,”  Mr.  Goldmy 
continued,  “resulted  in  the  use  o' 
approximately  five  times  as  much 
space  by  the  dealers  as  SagDe:'s| 
used.  Cooperation  from  the  ncni  j 
papers  was  very  gratifying  anhi 
every  one  of  them  went  all  ouito( 
help  us  put  over  this  particularj 
promotion.”  ‘ 

The  dealer-broadside  referred  lol 
by  Mr.  Goldman  consisted  of  a' 
two-color,  20-by  18-inch  sheet 
printed  one  side.  Copy  consisted 
of  a  reproduction  of  a  “Northcoo! 
Family”  ad  along  with  a  complete 
schedule  of  newspapers  in  j^hich 


forded  by  newspaper  advertising. 
Sagner’s  has  succeeded  in  convinc¬ 
ing  readers  that  “‘Repel-O-tized’ 
Northcool  is  a  family  affair.”  As 
a  result,  Sagner’s  line  of  North¬ 
cool  suits  has  become  a  leader  in 
the  industry  with  steadily  expand- 
I  ing  consumer  acceptance  through 
I  the  nation’s  top-notch  men’s  and 
'  department  stores. 

Lion’s  Share 

Newspapers  get  the  lion’s  share 
of  Sagner’s  media  dollar.  Last 
year,  for  example,  the  company 
spent  between  $600,000  and  $750,- 
000  on  advertising  (via  I.  A.  Gold¬ 
man  &  Co.,  Baltimore).  Of  this 
j  total  appropriation,  which  is  based 
on  estimated  sales,  35  per  cent 
went  for  space  in  85  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  10  of  which  carried  Sag¬ 
ner’s  copy  in  the  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion. 

Next  biggc.st  slab  of  the  budget 
pie — 25  per  cent — went  to  out¬ 
door.  National  magazines  got  20 
per  cent;  display  materials  15  f>cr 
cent,  and  radio-TV  five  per  cent. 

Apparently  Mr.  Sagner  is  well 
satisfied  with  the  way  his  media 
chips  are  stacked — although  he’d 
like  to  see  newspapers  maintain 
closer  contact  with  advertisers. 
This  week  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher:  “The  campaign  which  we 
ner’s  copy  in  rotogravure. 

‘No.  1  Selling  Medium* 

Some  indication  that  Sagner’s 
considers  newspapers  “our  No.  1 
selling  medium”  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  firm’s  newspaper  mat 
service  in  1953  contains  more  than 
75  ads  from  which  dealers  can 
make  their  selection. 

These  mats  are  supplied  free  of 
charge;  range  in  size  from  296 
lines  on  six  columns  down  to  202 
lines  on  one  column.  Copy  ela- 
,  borates  on  various  startling  claims 
made  in  headlines.  Take  the  new 
series  of  1953  Northcool  ads  (see 
cut),  for  example.  Typical  “stop¬ 
per”  headlines:  “His  suit  had  an 
ice  cream  party;”  “Accident  with 
a  happy  ending;”  “You’d  never 
know  he  missed  his  aim.” 

“While  we  do  a  great  deal  of 
national  magazine  advertising,” 
Mr.  Sagner  told  E&P,  “we  feel  that 
localizing  our  national  advertising 


•bEPEIO-TIZEII'' 

1  northcool 

•r'SmtANT  WATtH  »W:i.Lf4T 

SUMMER  SUIT 


STORK  NAME  •  ADDRF^tS 


no  "u^'ftthvr’U'orn  ' for  him 
. . .  hr  's  lofihn^  a 


One  ad  in  a  series  scheduled  for  1953. . . . 


Mr.  Sagner  added  that  news¬ 
paper  insertions  are  usually  sche¬ 
duled  to  run  in  Sunday  editions 
“because  this  strategy  affords  us 
the  largest  trading  area  circulation 
and  does  more  for  our  dealers.” 

The  strategy  employed  behind  a 
typical  Sagner  campaign  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  I.  A.  Goldman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sagner’s  advertising  agency. 

“Last  year,”  Mr.  Goldman  be¬ 
gan,  “we  worked  out  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  promotion  idea  with  this  co-op 
campaign.  In  every  city  where  we 
had  scheduled  our  client’s  copy  we 
mailed  copies  of  a  dealer-broad¬ 
side  to  the  local  newspaper,  to- 


Sagner’s  ad  was  scheduled  to  run 

According  to  agency  cxecutivs 
Goldman,  this  broadside  and 
manner  in  which  it  was  used  W 
solicit  the  ad  of  local  newspapers 
may  well  be  repeated  in  1953. 

This  possibility  was  further 
strengthened  by  Mr.  Sagner  him¬ 
self  who  pointed  out  that  not  only 
was  it  found  popular  with  Sagnefs 
dealers  but  with  the  clothing  firm* 
own  sales  force  as  well. 

“Our  salesmen,”  he  told  EA*’' 
“were  very  enthused  ever  this  tie- 
in  promotion.  But  then,  they  art 
enthusiastic  anyway  over  our  use 
of  newspaper  space  in  general." 
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JACKSONVILLE 


Schedule  the 
Times-Unfon  and 
Bag  Bigger  Sales! 


The  billion -dollar  market  of  Jacksonville  PLUS 
has  many  distinctions,  many  famous  Florida  sights 
such  as  the  sturdy,  high-bowed  shrimp  boats  trawling 
almost  in  the  surf  along  Jacksonville’s  superb 
beaches  .  .  .  and  the  fluorescent  Times-Union  boxes 
seen  almost  everywhere. 

In  the  market  of  Jacksonville  PLUS  the  shrimping 
industry  alone  produces  $2,230,000  annually  from  the 
sale  of  more  than  8,000,000  pounds  of  shrimp  caught 
in  its  coastal  waters. 

Financial/  Industrial/  and 
Distribution  Capital  of  Florida 

Jacksonville — 204,517  population — 2,433  retail 
establishments — a  great  port,  financial,  industrial  and 
distribution  capital  of  Florida — is  only  a  few  drops  in 
its  own  billion-dollar  bucket. 

JACKSONVILLE  PLUS  is  26  North  Florida  Counties 
containing  one-third  of  Florida’s  population  and 
embracing  one-third  of  Florida’s  retail  sales. 

And  in  the  market  of  Jacksonville  PLUS,  the 
Florida  Times-Union  is  dominant — 83%  family 
coverage  in  Duval  County  (Jacksonville),  above  50% 
in  three  counties,  above  20%  in  26  counties. 


ShcMotida^imes-llmon 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA 

Represented  Nationally  By  REYNOLDS  FITZGERALD.  Inc. 

Offices  in:  New  York  —  Chicago  —  Syracuto  —  Detroit  —  Philadelphia  —  San  Froncitco  —  Seattle  —  Lot  Angelet  —  Atlanta 
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Plans  Group 
Named  for  BNF 
Day  In  April 


Thompson  Honoied 
For  Free  Page  Ads 

Roy  H.  Thompson,  owner  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  who  during  November,  De¬ 
cember  and  January  published  free 
page  ads  in  11  of  his  Canadian 
newspapers  to  promote  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  as  a  resort,  last  week  was 
honored  by  the  City  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  with  a  dinner. 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  a  talk  ac¬ 
knowledging  receipt  of  a  testi¬ 
monial  scroll,  revealed  that  Loyal 
Phillips,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Independent,  now  has  become 
a  partner  in  the  business. 


Sixteen  prominent  executives  in 
manufacturing,  publishing,  radio 
and  advertising  have  been  named 
to  the  planning  committee  for  the 
10th  anniversary  Brand  Names 
Day  on  April  15th  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York  City. 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
John  W.  Hubbell,  vicepresident, 

Simmons  Company,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Brand  Names 
Foundation. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  vicepresident. 

New  York  World-Telegram  and  _ 

The  Sun.  is  the  chairman  of  the  Also  Monroe  Green,  advertising  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 
Brand  Names  Day-1953  commit-  manager,  the  New  York  Times: 
tee.  Julius  Haber,  director  of  public  re- 

Named  to  serve  with  him  were:  lations,  RCA  Victor,  Radio  Cor- 
Edgar  S.  Bayol,  press  counsel,  poration  of  America;  Louis  Haus- 
Coca-Cola  Company;  Howard  H.  man,  administrative  vicepresident. 

Besuden,  division  of  public  rela-  C  BS  Radio,  Columbia  Broadcast- 
tions,  Procter  &  Gamble  Company;  ing  System;  Richard  E.  Mueser, 

Richard  Borden,  advertising  man-  assistant  to  the  president.  Hat  Cor- 
ager,  Atlantic  Refining  Company;  poration  of  America;  Richard  A. 

William  L.  Dye,  advertising  man-  Murray,  advertising  director.  New 
ager,  Liebmann  Breweries,  Inc.;  York  World-Telegam  and  The 
George  W.  Fotis,  assistant  sales  Sun;  Charles  A.  Rheinstrom,  vice¬ 
promotion  manager.  Remington  president,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Rand,  Inc.;  Harrison  Fraker,  pres-  Company;  O.  A.  Saunders,  vice- 
ident.  Topics  Publishing  Company;  president,  Hewitt,  Ogilvy.  Benson 
and  Gusreid  V.  Freund,  director  &  Mather,  Inc.;  and  Bruce  Watson, 
of  trade  relations,  Frankfort  Dis-  manager  of  public  relations.  Gen- 
tillers  Corporation.  eral  Foods  Corporation. 


Kroger  Sales  Over 
Billion  in  1952 

Cincinnati, — Billion-dollar-plus 
sales  for  1952  were  reported  by 
Kroger  Co.,  grocery  chain  that 
views  newspaper  advertising  as 
basic,  for  the  first  time  in  its  70- 
year  history.  Sales  of  $1,051,803,- 
354  during  1952  place  the  re¬ 
tail  food  firm  among  26  American 
companies  that  last  year  could 
claim  sales  topping  the  billion  dol¬ 
lar  mark. 

Kroger's  1952  sales  were  5  per 
cent  higher  than  sales  of  $997,- 
086,223  during  1951.  During  the 
past  five  years,  Kroger  has  spent 
almost  $20,000,000  for  ncwspap.'r 
advertising  alone,  according  to  W. 
J.  Sanning,  advertising  director 
(F.&P.  Dec.  20.  page  15).  Kroger 
ads  appear  regularly  in  some 
1,100  daily  and  weekly  papers. 
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DOLLAR  MAGIC  EMPIRE" 
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underlining  its  greatness 


Again  in  1952,  Worid  Advertising 
Leader  With  49,445,000  Lines 


—  ond  underlining  its  vision 
Is  world  leadership— AGAIN 
in  dynamie  ROP  color 
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Marlboro  Schedules  Ads 
Exclusively  In  Papers 


EARL  H.  MALONEY 

Advertising  Director 

PEORIA  NEWSPAPERS. 

INC. 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

Writes: 

“  .  .  .  want  you  to  know  that 
we  think  your  NEW  AD- 
BUILDER  is  a  real  develop¬ 
ment  moving  in  the  right 
direction  for  present  day 
needs.  It  certainly  is  an 
effective  tool  for  selling  more 
space.  You  have  created  a 
new  kind  of  asset  that  we 
couldn’t  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out.” 


Marlboro  cigarets,  seeking  to 
expand  the  market  for  its  product, 
has  scheduled  a  nine-city  news¬ 
paper  drive  of  record-breaking 
proportions. 

Current  plans  call  for  use  of 
newspapers  exclusively  by  Marl¬ 
boro  in  1953.  The  newspaper 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


MULTI-AD  SERVICES 
100  WALNUT  ST. 
PEORIA.ILLINOIS 


THERE’S 

DIFFERENCE  IN 
MICROFILM  QUALITY 


the 


and  experience  makes 
difference.  We  know 
.  .  .  because  we've  had 
that  experience  .  .  .  and 
you'll  know  it,  toe,  when 
you  compare  Micro-f*hoto's 
2-PAGE  prints  with  those 
from  any  other  source! 
You'll  like  the  sharp  re¬ 
productions  .  .  .  the  faster 
reading  .  .  and  the  stor¬ 
age  economy.  But  best  of 
all,  you'll  like  the  extra 
savings  you  get  with  ad¬ 
vanced  2-PAGE  micro- 
photography!  let  us  prove 
to  you  the  established  ad¬ 
vantages  now  being  real¬ 
ized  by  our  more  than  250 
clients.  Write  today. 


Miw  MBe  If  Micn-Pkiti  Senitt  liriH 

ClevelenO  3,  Okie 


campaign  (via  Cecil  &  Presbrey) 
represents  the  account’s  first  siz¬ 
able  use  of  the  medium  since  the 
Twenties. 

Marlboro’s  newspaper  invest¬ 
ment  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
ever  put  behind  any  cigaret  brand 
in  any  given  market.  The  cam¬ 
paign,  a  34-ad  drive  to  be  spread 
over  a  year’s  time  beginning  Jan. 
19,  will  feature  dominant-space 
insertions — 1,750  lines  in  most 
newspapers  on  the  schedule,  800 
lines  in  others.  Linage  per  news¬ 
paper  in  the  year’s  campaign  will 
total  more  than  60,000. 

Harry  Parnas,  media  director  of 
Cecil  &  Presbrey  agency,  explained 
the  decision  to  concentrate  in 
newspapers  this  way: 

“Premium  -  priced  products  in 
many  fields — automobiles,  food, 
cosmetics  and  so  on — rely  heavily 
on  newspapers  to  pre-sell  the  large 
segment  of  the  public  that  now  de¬ 
mands  premium  quality.  We’ve 
noticed  too,  that  one  out  of  every 
three  cars  sold  in  the  country  is 
a  higher-priced  car.  Forty  per 
cent  of  the  gasoline  consumed  is 
premium-priced  gasoline.  There 
is  today,  in  a  real  sense,  a  mass 
market  for  quality.  And  the  way 
to  capture  it,  we  believe,  is  to  use 
the  mass  coverage  we  can  get, 
market-by-market,  with  newspaper 
advertising.” 

Behind  the  ad  campaign  will 
be  an  intensive  “local  action” 
drive  in  which  newspapers  and 
Philip  Morris  &  Co.  salesmen  will 
pool  their  efforts  toward  getting 
full  support  by  retailers. 


Whirlpool  Announces 
Ad  Drive  for  1953 

Chicago  —  Whirlpool  Corp.,  is 
planning  an  intensive  advertising 
program  (via  Beaumont  &  Hoh- 
man)  for  its  complete  line  of  au¬ 
tomatic  home  laundering  appli¬ 
ances,  starting  this  month.  Seven 
national  magazines  will  form  the 
backbone  of  the  company’s  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  supplemented 
by  a  factory  newspaper  ad  on  dry¬ 
ers  in  key  cities. 

Large  and  small  cooperative 
newspaper  ads  are  planned  each 
month  by  dealers.  Whirlpool  deal¬ 
ers  are  also  urged  to  use  news¬ 
paper  ads  on  automatic  gas  dry¬ 
ers  specifically  planned  to  tie-in 


with  the  American  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion  dryer  promotional  ads  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines. 

Englander  Steps  Up 
1953  Ad  Program 

Chicago — An  increase  of  40  to 
50  per  cent  in  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  for  1953  over  last  year,  was 
announced  by  Richard  Girvin,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Englander 
Co.,  mattress  manufacturer.  The 
’53  advertising  program  (via  Leo 
Burnett  Co.)  will  be  built  around 
L//e  magazine,  he  said,  supple¬ 
mented  by  shelter  magazines. 

Englander,  following  the  suc¬ 
cessful  pattern  of  last  year  in  the 
use  of  newspaper  supplements,  will 
again  stage  a  Spring  and  Fall  pro¬ 
motional  drive,  using  newspaper 
supplements  and  auxiliary  news¬ 
papers  in  85  metropolitan  cities. 


U-I  Claims  Innovation 
In  Saturation  Drive 

Universal  Pictures  Company 
claims  it  has  developed  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  territorial  saturation 
newspaper  advertising  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Mississippi  River 
Valley  pre-release  openings  of 
“The  Mississippi  Gambler,”  which 
had  its  three-city  World  Premiere 
in  St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  New 
Orleans  Jan.  13  and  which  will  be 
followed  by  more  than  350  open¬ 
ings  in  the  territory. 

In  addition  to  territorial  satura¬ 
tion  ads  with  theatre  listings  which 
ran  in  the  three  World  Premiere 
cities  listing  the  playdate  of  up 
to  100  theatres  each  which  will 
play  the  picture.  Universal  will 
also  run  territorial  saturation  ads 
in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  and  Springfield,  Illi¬ 
nois  which  will  also  list  the  thea¬ 
tres  and  playdates  in  towns  in 
which  the  newspapers  circulate. 


'Olds'  in  1,900  Dailies, 

1,200  Weeklies  for  '53 

Nineteen  hundred  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  1,200  weeklies  are 
spearheading  an  expanded  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  campaign 
(via  D.  P.  Brother  &  Co.,  De¬ 
troit)  for  Oldsmobile’s  ad  push 
for  its  1953  line  of  cars. 

Same  line  up  will  be  used 
throughout  the  year,  according  to 
L.  F.  Carlson,  merchandising 
manager. 

Injecto-Matic  Ad  Budget 

Upon  completion  of  national 
distribution  in  1953  of  its  new  In- 
jecto-Matic  razor,  the  Pal  Blade 
Company,  New  York,  will  launch 
a  200<ity  advertising  campaign. 
Budget  calls  for  a  $300-$350,000 
expenditure  covering  approximate- 


Henry  T.  Ewald,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Campbell-Ewald  Co., 
and  the  ^t  advertising  man  to 
receive  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism’s  medal  of 
honor  for  distinguished  service  to 
journalism  in  1941,  died  January 
9  at  the  age  of  67  in  Grace  Hos¬ 
pital,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Known  for  his  philanthropic 
work  as  well  as  being  the  last  of 
the  pioneering  automotive  advertis¬ 
ing  men,  Mr.  Ewald  began  his 
career  as  newsboy  for  the  Aheni- 
post,  Detroit,  in  1894.  Five  years 
later  he  joined  as  a  clerk  with  the 
Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation 
Co.  and  in  1904  became  its  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

In  1909  Mr.  Ewald  became  assis¬ 
tant  ad  manager  of  the  Studebaker 
Corp.  and  later  the  same  year  was 
named  ad  manager  of  the  E.  M.  F. 
Car  Co.  where  he  continued  until 
1911. 

In  Feburary  of  1911,  Mr.  Ewald 
joined  with  the  late  Frank  Camp¬ 
bell  to  form  Campbell-Ewald  Co. 
where  he  served  as  secretary  until 
1917  when,  on  Mr.  Campbell’s  re¬ 
tirement,  he  became  president.  As 
a  result,  Mr.  Ewald  was  said  to 
have  headed  his  own  ad  agency  for 
a  longer  continuous  period  than 
any  man  in  the  agency  business 
and  only  last  Fall  resigned  the 
presidency  (E&P,  Oct.  11,  page  20) 
to  take  over  the  chairmanship  of 
the  board. 

Mr.  Ewald  has  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  and  as  a  director  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America 
and  the  Traffic  Audit  Bureau. 

■ 

Ferro,  Davis  Join 
To  Form  Ad  Agency 

David  J.  Ferro,  formerly  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  at  William  G. 
Seidenbaum  &  Co.,  New  York 
City,  has  joined  with  Irving  Davis 
of  the  Irving  Davis  Co.  to  form 
the  Ferro-Davis  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  New  York. 

Mr.  Davis,  prior  to  forming  his 
own  agency,  was  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  The  American  Weekly. 

Among  the  Ferro-Davis  ac¬ 
counts  that  use  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  are:  Bell  Television,  New 
York;  Abbey  Hotel,  New  York; 
Lord  Tarleton  Hotel,  Miami,  Fla.: 
Lake  Tarleton  Club,  Pike,  N.  H.. 
Vacationland  Travel  Service,  Tree 
Company,  Jamaica,  L.  I.  and 
Keen’s  Chop  House,  New  York. 


Re-Appoint  Nunn,  Eller 

Wesley  I.  Nunn,  advertising 
manager.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ind.) 
and  Russell  Z.  Eller,  advertising 
manager,  Sunkist  Growers.  Inc., 
have  been  reappointed  volunteer 
coordinators  of  public  service  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  conducted  by 
ly’225  newspapers  in  200  markets,  the  Advertising  Council,  Inc. 
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One  Saturday  afternoon  a  Wall 
Street  office  telephoned  a  New  York 
locksmith  with  an  anguished  mes¬ 
sage:  “We  can’t  get  our  safe  open! 
Xne  combination  has  been  mislaid. 
Will  you  come  down  and  open  it?” 

The  locksmith  was  Charles 
Courtney,  considered  one  of  the 
world’s  best,  and  he  did  not  go  out 
on  small  jobs,  especially  on  Satur¬ 
days.  “How  big  a  safe  is  it?”  he  in¬ 
quired.  “And  can’t  it  wait  till 
Monday?” 

“No,  no!  There  are  records  inside 
that  we  need  right  now.  It’s  a  big 
vault-type  safe,” 

Mr.  Courtney  took  a  cab  to  the 
building.  Most  of  its  offices  were 
closed  and  silent,  he  noticed,  as  he 
rode  up  in  the  elevator — but  the 
firm  that  had  phoned  him  was 
wide  open  and  buzzing  with  activ¬ 
ity.  Two  girls  were  typing,  and  the 
office  manager  was  toiling  at  a  desk 
heaped  with  papers.  He  showed 
Mr.  Courtney  where  the  safe  was, 
and  bustled  back  to  his  desk. 


Mr.  Courtney  went  to  work.  After 
a  few  minutes  he  put  down  his  tools 
with  a  discouraged  sigh.  “This  is  a 
tough  one,”  he  told  the  manager, 
“I’ll  have  to  go  back  for  more 
tools.” 

“How  long?”  the  manager  asked 
briskly. 

“Oh,  maybe  an  hour.” 

The  manager  said  he  would  wait. 
But  when  Mr.  Courtney  came  back 
15  minutes  later  with  a  policeman, 
the  office  was  deserted. 

“I  had  a  hunch  they  were 
phony,”  he  told  the  policeman. 
“There  was  a  peculiar  atmosphere 
about  that  office.  Maybe  it  was  the 
way  the  girls  typed.  After  all,  it’s 
fairl>  interesting  to  watch  a  lock¬ 
smith  coax  open  a  big  safe,  but 
these  girls  never  gave  me  a  glance. 
So  when  I  went  out,  I  asked  the  ele¬ 
vator  boy  if  this  office  usually  was 
open  Saturdays.  He  said  it  never 
had  been.” 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  legiti* 
mate  tenants  that  Mr.  Courtney, 
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through  occasional  exposure  to  the 
wiles  of  clever  criminals  who 
wanted  him  to  pick  other  people’s 
locks,  had  become  a  suspicious 
man. 

However,  there  are  several  easy 
ways  to  rob  an  office  without  both¬ 
ering  to  enlist  the  help  of  a  lock¬ 
smith.  Melville  E.  Reeves,  the  “sky¬ 
scraper  burglar”  of  Chicago,  who 
took  more  than  $1,000,000  before  he 
was  caught,  told  police,  “If  you  roll 
up  your  sleeves  and  put  a  pencil  be¬ 
hind  your  ear,  you  can  rob  any 
office  without  trouble.” 


continued  in  January  * 

NATION’S  BUSINESS 

*  Write  Nation’s  Business,  Washington  6, 
D.C.,  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  the 
January  issue  and  for  permission  to  quote 
from  this  timely  article. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


ANCAM  Board  Sees 
Bright  ’53  Outlook 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


Taking  advantage  of  traditional 
Southern  hospitality  and  the  benign 
climate,  ancam’s  board  of  directors 
held  its  mid-winter  meeting  in  Dal¬ 
las  last  week-end  in  conjunction 
with  the  7  th  annual  Southern 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
convention. 

Present  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  SCAM  A  meeting  on  Monday 
morning  was  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey, 
president  of  the  Dallas  (Texas) 
News,  and  James  F.  Chambers,  Jr., 
vicepresident,  Dallas  Daily  Times 
Herald,  host  newspapers.  In  his 
welcoming  address,  Mr.  Dealey  re¬ 
called  working  in  classified  on  Sat¬ 
urday  nights  when  he  was  17  years 
old.  “In  those  days,  I  got  35  cents 
per  night,  for  the  two-hour  job. 
That  paid  for  a  fine  Chinese  dinner 
and  gave  me  a  dime  to  boot,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Chambers,  who  had  been 
managing  editor  of  his  newspaper 
until  recently  when  he  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  that  with  the 
shift  in  responsibility,  his  perspec¬ 
tive  on  the  importance  of  classified 
advertising  also  changed.  Where 


formerly  he  regarded  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  want  ads  over  potential 
news  pages  with  something  less 
than  enthusiasm,  he  now  welcomed 
“those  good  gray  pages  of  classi¬ 
fied”  as  helping  to  keep  the  per¬ 
centage  of  advertising  to  news  in 
healthy  balance.  Foreseeing  an 
ever  brighter  future  for  classified 
which  he  described  as  both  a  rich 
and  poor  man’s  market,  Mr. 
Chambers  said:  “Every  man  who 
heads  a  newspaper  should  really 
get  acquainted  with  his  classified 
advertising  manager.  It’s  an  eye¬ 
opening  experience.” 

Prepare  Film 

Highlighting  ANCAM's  board 
meeting  was  the  announcement  by 
President  Robert  Witte  of  possible 
completion  of  a  strip  film  present¬ 
ation  on  classified  advertising  en¬ 
titled  “Selling  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  By  Plan”  in  time  for  the 
ANCAM  convention.  The  present¬ 
ation  would  be  an  adaptation  of 
“selling  retail  advertising  by  plan” 
developed  last  year  by  NAEA  in 
conjunction  with  NNPA  and  the 


#  A  thing  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  That’s 
the  way  leading  stereotypers  feel  about  halftone  reproduc¬ 
tion  . . .  that’s  why  they  use  BURGESS  MATS.  The  super¬ 
smooth  face  of  BURGESS  MATS  assures  faithful  pick-up  of 
every  halftone  dot . . .  even  the  most  minute  .  .  .  and  clean 
release  of  the  plate  in  casting. 

The  result  is  subtle  gradation  of 
light  and  shadow — halftone  reproduc- 
tion  that  rivals  the  original ! 


BURGESS  CEllULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mots 
Fraeport,  Illinois 


Bureau  of  Advertising.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  NNPA  is  cooperating 
with  an  ANCAM  committee  on 
the  project. 

ancam’s  33rd  annual  convention 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  June  6-11, 
it  was  decided.  Joseph  H.  Hopkins, 
CAM,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  pro¬ 
gram  chairman,  has  tentatively 
scheduled  such  speakers  as  Dr. 
Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Buenos- Aires’  La  Prensa, 
one  of  the  world’s  leading  classi¬ 
fied  media;  Charles  Shattuck,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  along  with 
a  distinguished  roster  of  others. 

Classified  Brand  Names  Week 
will  be  held  this  year  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  National  Brand  Names 
Week,  April  12-18.  Eldred  R.  Gar¬ 
ter,  CAM,  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers,  reported  that  the  classified 
effort  to  have  brand  names  spelled 
out  in  the  want  ads  of  the  nation 
will  be  supported  by  such  organi¬ 
zations  as  Brand  Names  Founda¬ 
tion,  Howard  Parish  Service, 
Harrison  MacDonald,  National 
Research  Bureau,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Metro  Service,  Meyer  Both 
and  Stamps-Conhaim  Service. 

Reporting  for  ancam’s  Educa¬ 
tional  Committee  chairman,  Gil¬ 
bert  Gillett,  CAM,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  first  vicepresident  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Leopard,  cam,  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Argus-Leader,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege  will  hold  a  four-day  classified 
advertising  conference  for  classified 
advertising  personnel  only.  The 
program  will  be  conducted  by 
CAMS  and  regular  advertising  in¬ 
structors.  It  is  believed  that  this 
is  the  first  program  of  its  type 
ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  an 
institution  of  higher  learning. 

CAM  and  Staff 

Leading  off  the  scam  program 
was  Ted  MacDonald,  Want  Ad 
Builders,  Lafayette,  Ind.  who  spoke 
on  the  importance  of  personal  re¬ 
lations  between  cam  and  his  staff. 
He  indicated  that  no  idea  or  sug¬ 
gestion  offered  by  a  staffer  should 
be  lightly  regarded  as  really  big 
ideas  frequently  come  via  this 
route. 

Waren  Kemp,  cam,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  in  his  talk  on 
“Public  Relations  Aspects  of  Class¬ 
ified”  said  that  classified  advertising 
personnel  are  the  main  contact 
point  between  a  great  newspaper 
and  its  public.  No  effort  should 
be  spared,  he  said,  to  see  that 
advertisers  who  contact  the  classi¬ 
fied  department  are  shown  prompt 
and  courteous  attention.  The  tele¬ 
phone  company’s  film  on  “Tele¬ 
phone  Courtesy”  is  frequently 
shown  to  his  staff,  he  said.  “Effec¬ 
tively  used,”  he  concluded,  “classi¬ 
fied  is  a  public  relations  weapon 
for  big  volume — a  most  significant 
consideration  in  these  days  of  ris¬ 
ing  costs.” 

Unfortunately  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  press  time  does  not  permit 
a  digest  of  the  comprehensive 
SCAMA  program  evolved  by  W.  H. 
Bauerkemper,  cam,  Houston  Press, 
program  chairman,  in  this  issue. 


Further  details  of  the  program  and 
excerpts  from  the  talks  will  bj 
presented  in  subsequent  articles. 

“Classified  advertising  managers 
must  speak  louder,”  said  anqm 
Prex  Witte  in  his  keynote  speech  at 
the  Monday  noon  scama  luncheon.  1 
"We  are  ready  to  assume  a  role! 
equal  with  newspaper  retail  and! 
national.” 

Citing  classified’s  record  growth 
for  the  past  20  years.  President 
Witte  cited  Media  Records’  52-cit) 
report  for  1932  when  the  classified 
volume  for  the  year  was  197  mil¬ 
lion  lines.  By  1942  it  had  reached 
257  million,  and  he  estimates  that 
in  1953,  the  volume  ifor  52  cities 
will  reach  620  millions  or  approxi¬ 
mately  25  per  cent  of  total  news¬ 
paper  linage. 

“That’s  a  powerful  story,"  he 
said.  “It  substantiates  the  claim 
that  classified  is  big  business." 

Concerning  classified’s  growing 
claims  to  recognition,  Mr.  Witte 
cited  some  of  classified  gains  in 
recent  years.  He  said:  “Classified 
rates  and  rate  data  are  now  ap¬ 
pearing  for  the  first  time  in  full 
detail  in  Standard  Rate  and  Data. 

“Classified  has  been  given  a  reg-  , 
iilar,  weekly  department  in  Fditor 
&  Publisher. 

“Classified  is  now  winning  a 
place  in  the  curricula  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  college  and  university  jour¬ 
nalism  and  advertising  courses.  The 
Universities  of  Iowa,  Michigan 
State,  Northwestern,  Texas.  Kan¬ 
sas,  Missouri,  Minnesota.  Emroy 
College — to  name  a  few — now  fea¬ 
ture  classified  as  an  ‘utterabk’ 
word  on  the  campus.  1  will  have 
the  pleasure  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
of  attending  and  participating  in 
the  first  college  level  ‘Classified 
Clinic’  which  will  be  held  at  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University. 

“Classified  is  building  stronger 
contacts  with  other  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations — the  NAFA,  the  promo¬ 
tion  group,  the  comptroller’s  group, 
the  circulation  groups.  We  are  also 
enjoying  closer  relations  with  such 
bodies  as  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  Rotary,  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Finance  Association,  the 
National  Automatic  Merchandising 
Association. 

“A  dozen  other  points  of  prog¬ 
ress  could  be  illustrated.  All  told, 
these  individual  achievements  make 
together  a  history  of  real  victory 
“Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Wha: 
lies  ahead? 

“Perhaps  it  is  being  overly  op¬ 
timistic,  in  view  of  these  accomp¬ 
lishments,  to  hope  for  too  many 
more  good  things  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead.  Somehow,  how¬ 
ever,  we  cannot  help  but  feel  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  tomorrow. 

“Take  just  the  year  ahead.  !• 
promises  to  be  an  exceedingly  good 
year  for  classified.  All  of  our 
major  classifications  —  real  estate, 
help  wanted,  automotive,  merchan¬ 
dise — look  promising.  There  is  no 
immediate  prospect  of  a  decline  in 
business  volume.  Really,  there  n 
a  good  possibility  that  linage  may 
continue  on  a  healthy  upswing  well 
past  mid-year  1953.” 
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HEALTH 


PAN-AMERICAN 
SCHOOL  OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Hand  in  hand  with  its  mutually  beneficial 
commercial  operations  in  Middle  American 
agriculture  and  transportation.  United  Fruit 
Company  has  developed  many  other  operations 
in  the  public  interest  ...  its  thirteen  hospitals 
with  their  network  of  dispensaries  ...  its  grade 
schools  and  the  Pan-American  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  where  young  men  from  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  Republics  learn  the  practical  techniques  of 
land-use  ...  its  land  reclamation  projects  by 
which  swamp  and  jungle  areas  are  converted  to 
productive  use  ...  its  far-flung  radio-communi¬ 
cations  system  serving  the  Americas  ...  its  ex¬ 
tensive  tropical  payrolls  and  policy  of  large 
scale  local  purchases  in  Central  America. 

Such  are  some  of  the  factors  involved  in  the 
Company’s  basic  enterprise— the  production  of 
bananas  and  sugar  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 
All  of  them  spell  usefulness,  which  for  more 
than  fifty  years  has  been  the  criterion  of 
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•  An  straiim 

•  Th«  only  journal  giving  tha 
nawi  of  advarfitars,  advartis-  " 
Ing  aganft,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commarcial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salas 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  those  territories  read 
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PRESS  CLUB 

$10,000  Netted 
From  Horiston 
Grid  Dinners 

By  Jim  Wagner 

(One  of  a  series) 

Houston  —  The  Press  Club  of 
Houston  was  organized  by  65 
members  of  the  working  press  in 
September,  1949. 

Under  Houston  Chronicle  Col¬ 
umnist  Charles  Evans,  the  first 
president,  the  club  took  over  two- 
room  quarters  in  the  Rice  Hotel 
and  immediately  went  to  work  on 
an  annual  Gridiron  Dinner. 

The  first  dinner,  held  in  the 
Shamrock  Hotel,  featured  Gover¬ 
nor  Allen  Shivers  and  netted  the 
club  $6,700. 

With  money  in  the  bank  and  a 
growing  membership,  the  club 
spent  $5,000  on  furniture  and  re¬ 
modeling  and  nine  months  after 
its  founding  moved  into  the  pres- 
I  ent  four-room  suite  in  the  Rice. 

296  Members 

Current  membership  of  the 
Press  Club  is  296.  This  includes 
196  active  and  100  associate  mem¬ 
bers.  Only  active  members  retain 
voting  privileges.  All  are  members 
of  the  working  press.  Initiation  fee 
is  $10  with  $2  monthly  dues. 

Associate  members  qualify  for 
entrance  by  being  engaged  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work.  Former  news¬ 
men,  now  in  some  other  occupa¬ 
tion,  fall  into  this  category,  too. 
Associates  do  not  have  voting 
privileges,  and  pay  $25  initiation 
fees  and  $5  monthly  dues. 

The  Press  Club’s  big  splash  an¬ 
nually  is  the  Gridiron  Dinner. 
Members  pay  $10  a  plate.  Thirty 
plates  at  $100  are  sold  with  the 
remainder  going  for  $25.  Each  of 
the  dinners,  since  the  first  one,  ha-) 
netted  the  club  $10,000. 

Other  club  activities  include  an 
annual  journalism  scholarship, 
worth  $500,  which  goes  to  the 
student  in  Houston  High  Schools 
voted  most  deserving  in  the  field 
of  journalism. 

Press  Club  parties  for  celebrities 
are  held  on  the  average  of  once  a 
week.  A  Press  Club  Day  is  held 
each  year  at  the  Stock  Car  Races 
and  Motorboat  Regatta  with  club 
members  taking  over. 

Houston’s  legitimate  theatre,  the 
Playhouse,  turns  over  its  facilities 
to  the  club  once  a  year.  Club 
members  run  the  show  and  receive 
all  proceeds. 

The  paid  staff  of  the  Press  Club 
includes  a  manager  and  his  assist¬ 
ant,  and  five  others.  A  good,  inex¬ 
pensive  lunch  is  served  daily. 

Present  officers  are  Harold 
Young  of  the  Houston  Post,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Bill  Newkirk,  Houston  Press, 
vicepresident;  Ann  Haynes,  Hou¬ 
ston  Chronicle,  secretary  and 
Charles  Evans,  Houston  Chronicle, 
treasurer. 

Board  members  are  Dick 
Nichols,  Citizen  Newspapers,  and 
Cecil  Hodges  of  the  Post. 
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\A/HAT  headline  would  you  most  like  to  read  in  your  newspape: 
▼▼in  the  good  (let’s  hope)  year  of  19537  Reporters  Hans  Knigr' 
and  Ken  Payton,  Lewistown  (Mont.)  Daily  News,  asked  the  questio-, 
of  a  number  of  readers  and  most,  understandably,  desired  to  » 
emblazoned  across  the  front  page:  Korean  War  Ended.  In  the 
field  of  sports,  the  Montana  news  scanners  said  they  want  to  read 
Dodgers  Win  Wori.d  Series  From  Yankees.  .  .  .  The  day  ahe 
New  Year’s,  when  headaches  proverbially  are  plentiful,  the  Sun  o: 
Baltimore  carried  an  18-point  head:  Baby-Shter  Raped;  Neichboi 
Charged.  And  immediately  under  it  a  story  with  a  14-point  head 
Theater  Group  Offers  Baby-sitting  Service.  .  .  .  Lynchburg  and 
Roanoke,  54  miles  apart  down  in  Virginia,  are  rivals  in  many  respects 
The  Roanoke  Times  editorialized:  “In  the  cold,  gray  dawn  of  Ne» 
Year’s  Day  there  it  was,  as  conspicuous  as  a  two-headed  fox  at  r 
hen  party!  The  caption  on  the  editorial  glared:  “The  Disappearanct 
of  Lynchburg.”  The  slightly  exaggerated  head  was  supposed  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  demi.se  of  lynching. 

— One  d-thing  (d-for-delightful)  leads  to  another  in  this  k«s 
biz.  Gordon  Langley  Hall,  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Item,  reporttr. 
wrote  a  Christmas  story  with  a  Dickensian  theme,  mentioning  Uk 
English  writer’s  life-long  friend,  Angela  Burdett-Coutts.  A  dt; 
librarian  told  .Mr.  Hall  about  an  82-year-old  Port  Chester  womin  ^ 
who  had  memories  of  Dickens.  The  English-bom  reporter  called  os  I 
the  woman,  who  actually  had  a  book  presented  to  her  nearly  80  yens  ‘ 
ago  by  Angela  Burdett-Coutts.  Result:  A  followup  feature  .  . . 
William  .McDowell  Stucky,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  is  author  of  i 
new  play  hitting  Broadway,  “Touchstone.”  ...  A  letter  from  booie 
(W’ilkesboro,  N.  C.)  informs  that  the  local  boys  are  going  in  for 
journalism.  Dick  Underwood  is  a  public  relations  man  for  Ik 
.Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  in  Washington;  Sloan  Hill  is  wid 
the  Atlanta  Constitution;  Ed  Long  is  with  the  Statesville  (N.  C.)  Diih 
Record;  Dick  Sloop  finished  in  journalism  at  the  University  of  Norik 
Carolina  and  is  in  public  relations  for  Western  Electric.  ...  IV 
Harriman  (Tenn.)  Record,  weekly,  probably  is  one  of  the  few  nevs- 
papers  to  have  a  tattoo  artist  on  its  staff — Bill  Giles,  printer,  photo¬ 
grapher  and  cartoonist  for  the  paper  for  30  years  under  10  publisbtf' 
— under  Editor  Walter  T.  Pulliam  now.  Bill  once  ran  a  thririit 
international  tattoo  supply  business  on  the  side.  “I’m  tattooed  froa 
head  to  foot  myself,”  he  says  proudly,  “and  you  know  somethiit 
every  person  in  the  world  gets  the  desire  to  be  tattooed  at  sow 
time  in  bis  life.  Why,  King  Gorge  V  of  England,  the  King  of  DenmuL 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  his  daughter  were  tattooed — it’s  a  distinguish^ 
thing!” 

— Combined  efforts  of  two  Santa-playing  newspapers,  Greenvu.' 
(Conn.)  Time  and  the  West  Lebanon  (N.  H.)  Valley  News, 
Christmas  merry  for  a  5-year-old  girl  in  North  Hartland,  Vt.,  bydi-, 
livering  to  her  a  toy  sink  purchased  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  by  her  saDo:- 
brother.  Seems  the  sailor,  hitch-hiking,  left  the  package  in  a  Greet  i 
wich  man’s  car,  whose  owner  only  knew  the  sailor’s  given  name 
The  car-owner  telephoned  Charlie  Pirro,  city  ed.  of  Time,  who  called 
Jim  Farley,  m.e.  of  Valley  News.  Within  an  hour  Mr.  Farley’s  staf 
located  the  young  man  and  the  toy  was  speeded  by  air  (not  reindeer 
propelled)  north.  ...  Jim  Morse  who  taps  out  a  local  human-intere>r 
column,  “Morse  Code,”  for  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette  aaJ 
Sunday  Telegram,  received  an  amazing  response  when  he  noted  tha: 
an  orphan  boy  was  going  to  have  a  lonely  Christmas  as  he  lay  dyin? 
in  a  hospital  in  a  strange  city.  The  13-year-old,  before  he  died  Nf . 
Year’s  morning,  was  cheered  by  more  than  1,000  cards,  150  packa.K; 
gifts,  $156  in  cash  gifts  and  close  to  200  plants  and  flowers.  “It  mak^ 
me  feel  mighty  humble  to  know  that  in  these  troubled  times  enoug: 
people  read  and  react  in  such  a  wonderful  manner  from  my  columc 
reported  Mr.  Morse.  “It  points  out  the  responsibility  of  a  local  cc' 
umnist.” 

— Millions  of  newspapers,  some  more  than  200  years  old,  ^ 
stored  in  an  underground  vault  by  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Sockh 
in  Madison.  Dr.  John  Jacques,  librarian  of  the  newspaper  sectioi- 
estimates  there  are  nearly  50,000  separate  bound  files  of  newspa])^ 
in  the  collection,  one  of  the  four  largest  in  the  country.  It  is  suppow 
to  he  the  most  complete  collection  of  papers  published  west  of  tk 
Allegheny  Mountains,  the  largest  collection  of  labor  papers  and  ^ 
only  complete  file  of  the  Daily  Worker  from  the  day  it  first  appe^ 
in  1923  .  .  .  Other  libraries  with  comparable  newspaper  sectio* 
are  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington;  New  York  Public  Libi^ 
and  the  University  of  Illinois  Library,  Urbana.  .  .  .  The  gigantic  ^ 
of  microfilming  the  millions  of  papers  in  Madison  began  in  1^ 
.  .  .  Gold  Rush  papers  from  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  from  1891  ■ 
1910  are  preserved,  as  well  as  an  original  of  every  edition  of 
Greeley’s  New  York  Tribune  from  the  day  it  was  launched  in  IWI' 
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Personal  Touch 
Better  Than 
Press  Release 


Hartford  —  Two  Connecticut 
daily  managing  editors  told  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Hartford,  in 
a  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Bond,  on 
Jan.  8,  that  the  best  way  of  get¬ 
ting  a  story  info  a  newspaper  is 
via  the  personal  contact  route. 

The  speakers  were  Carl  E.  Lind- 
strom,  managing  editor,  Hartford 
Tunes,  Gannett  afternoon  daily, 
and  William  J.  Foote,  managing 
editor,  Hartford  Courant,  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  with  both  executives 
assuring  the  public  relations  and 
advertising  personnel  present  that 
there  is  news  in  the  market  place. 

Mr.  Lindstrom  noted  the  worst 
form  of  contact  by  a  company 
with  a  newspaper  is  through  the 
medium  of  a  “handout” — the  pre¬ 
pared  press  release.  “Advertising 
agencies,”  he  contended,  “should 
not  become  Yes-Men  to  their 
clients.  Most  of  the  handouts  we 
get  that  are  supposed  to  be  news 
seem  to  be  written  for  the  man 
upstairs.” 

Rewriting  Necessary 

Rewriting  of  such  releases  is 
necessary  on  many  occasions,  he 
added.  He  said  that  styles  change 
and  that  nobody  can  tailor  re¬ 
leases  to  suit  a  newspaper’s  needs. 

Insurance  companies  every¬ 
where,  he  concluded,  are  missing 
the  boat  by  not  humanizing  their 
stories,  to  be  more  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  their  employes  as  well 
as  by  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Foote  described  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  as  a  salesman,  and 
as  a  salesman,  he  went  on,  an  edi¬ 
tor  has  very  limited  space  in 
which  to  present  his  product. 

“There  is  good  saleable  news 
in  advertising,”  he  observed,  but 
advised  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  men  not  to  fry  to  jam 
material  into  a  story  that  is  not 
news  at  all. 

Mr.  Foote,  in  discussing  what  is 
news,  remarked:  “News  is  what 
an  editor  will  think  at  any  one 
time  will  interest  his  readers.  The 
point  is  that  all  editors  think 
pretty  much  the  same  way  about 
what  the  readers  want  to  know.” 
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•  POPULATION:  3,144,400 

—  39.5  %  of  Texas 

•  EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME: 
$4,006,738,999 

—  38.4  Vo  of  Texas’  total 

•  RETAIL  SALES:  $3,264,267,000^ 

—  39.7  Vo  of  Texas'  total 

•  FOOD  SALES:  $707,800,000 

—  38.3%  of  Texas'  total 

•  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE: 
$492,690,000 

—  47  V*  of  Texas'  total 

•  FURNITURE,  HOUSEHOLD,  RADIO; 
$159,108,000 

—  37 .9  Vo  of  Texas'  total 

•  DRUG  SALES:  $105,605,000 

—  39.8  •/•  of  Texas'  total 

•  AUTOMOTIVE  SALES: 
$709,455,000 

—  40.2  V*  of  Texas'  total 

(Salt  A4ona9*m«nf,  A4oy  10,  1953) 
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•  AUTOMOTIVE  REGISTRATIONS: 
1,235,025 

—  38.6*4  of  Texas’  total 

(Tams  Highway  O^parfmwl,  1953) 


New  Newspaper 

Cookeville,  Tenn. — ^The  Upper 
Cumberland  Publishing  Company, 

Inc.,  has  been  granted  charter  of 
incorporation  to  publish  a  daily, 
bi-weekly  or  weekly  newspaper 
Md  to  operate  a  general  job  print¬ 
ing  business.  Incorporators  are 
Beecher  Gentry,  Thomas  T.  Gen¬ 
try  and  Wendell  C.  Gentry.  The 
corporation  is  authorized  to  issne 
2,000  shares  of  common  stock  at 
3  par  value  of  $100  a  share. 

(These  Gentrys  are  the  owners 
nnd  publishers  of  the  Putnam 
County  Herald,  weekly  news¬ 
paper). 
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•  NEWS  CIRCULATION:  Weekdays  -  1 72,305 
Sundays  —  1 82,547 

(ASC  fubliht'i  5rot«m«fiF,  March  31,  1953) 
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This  is  tooting  our  own  horn 


In  the  fast-growing  Sunday  magazine  field 
three  facts  stand  out  today: 


1.  parade  goes  ahead  to  second  place 

Among  the  syndicated  Sunday  magazines  Parade  is 
exceeded  only  by  This  Week  in  1952  advertising  pages. 


2.  parade  goes  ahead  in  share  of  sp>ace 

Parade’s  percent  of  total  space  in  the  syndicated  Sunday  magazine  field 
has  gone  up,  every  year  of  the  last  five. 


3.  parade  goes  ahead  in  advertising  pages 

with  a  whopping  17 '/o  increase  since  1947. 

1952  advertising  pages  are  ahead  of  1951.  Percent  gain  for  the 
fourth  quarter  is  the  largest  in  the  field. 


Proof  that  what  parade  offers  is  what 

America’s  leading  advertisers  want: 

More  distributing  neivspapers  . . .  more  markets  with  over 
50%  family  coverage  . .  .  more  exclusive  markets  .  .  . 

more  cities  with  no  other  Sunday  neivspaper  .  .  . 
more  advertising  readers  per  dollar  of  ad  cost. 
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The  Sunday  Picture  Magazine 
of  35  ieading  newspapers 


but  it’s  also  the  plain  truth! 
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UP,  UP,  UP  GOES  PARADE’S  SHARE  OF  THE  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  FIELD 
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UCENSING 

WE  HAVE  warned  of  the  spreading  practice 
of  municipalities  levying  license  taxes 
against  newspapers  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
business  in  the  community.  The  power  to 
grant  a  license  to  publish  a  newspaper  carries 
a  concomitant  power  to  withhold  a  license 
and  neither  our  federal,  state  nor  local  gov¬ 
ernments  have  that  power  under  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  In  California 
where  130  cities  have  licensing  taxes,  the 
newspaper  association  backed  the  Corona 
Daily  Independent  in  obtaining  a  court  deci¬ 
sion  declaring  them  unconstitutional. 

This  licensing  practice  is  also  rife  in  Ala¬ 
bama  and  that  state’s  attorney-general  this 
week  ruled  that  cities  may  license  newspapers 
but  not  radio  stations.  In  California  the  local 
court  cited  the  tax  as  an  abridgement  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  The  Alabama  attorney- 
general  declares  a  license  assessment  does  not 
violate  freedom  of  the  press.  But  in  ruling 
radio  stations  exempt  he  cited  provisions  that 
apply  equally  well  to  newspapers. 

To  impose  a  license  tax  on  radio,  he  said, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  Commerce  Clause 
(Article  1,  Section  8)  of  the  Constitution. 
Communication  and  transportation  business 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  are  thus  pro¬ 
tected,  he  noted. 

.Apparently,  the  attorney-general  does  not 
realize  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  also 
found  newspapers  to  be  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  Otherwise  they  would  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  anti-trust  laws. 

What’s  good  for  radio  is  also  good  for 
newspapers  in  this  case  and  we  hope  Ala¬ 
bama  newspapers  will  fight  the  ruling  on  that 
basis. 

FLORTOA  CONTRAST 

THE  NEW  governor  of  Florida  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  press  policy  that  should  be 
welcome  to  all  newspapers  there  after  a  run¬ 
ning  battle  with  his  predecessor.  Fuller  War¬ 
ren,  for  several  years. 

Governor  Dan  McCarty  has  said  he  will 
have  no  “press  agent”  in  his  office,  he  will 
deal  directly  with  newsmen  and  will  hold 
periodic  press  conferences.  What  a  contrast 
to  Warren  who  was  continually  blasting  away 
at  Florida  newspapers  and  whose  press  sec¬ 
retary  carried  on  where  he  left  off! 

Gov.  McCarty  will  find,  as  governors  of 
other  states  have  found,  that  he  can  expect 
newspaper  cooperation  and  support  in  direct 
ratio  to  his  own  efforts  toward  honest  and 
efficient  government. 

UNINFORMED 

THE  CHIEF  counsel  of  Chicago  city  coun¬ 
cil’s  crime  investigating  committee  has 
been  quoted  as  saying;  “This  office  is  not  an 
annex  to  a  newspaper  office.  I  am  not  run¬ 
ning  a  commercial  enterprise.  The  fr£e  press 
— to  hell  with  it.  It’s  a  commercial  business.” 

The  gentleman  shows  amazing  misunder¬ 
standing  or  misinformation.  Of  course,  our 
press  is  a  commercial  business.  It  has  to  be 
to  remain  free  and  independent.  But  he 
would  do  well  to  study  the  files  of  Chicago 
newspapers  to  see  how  frequently  and  effec¬ 
tively  they  have  worked  in  the  cause  of 
justice  there — sometimes  in  contrast  to  the 
efforts  of  the  city  police  department. 
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No  man  can  serve  two  masters:  for  either 
he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other; 
or  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the 
other. — Matthew,  VI;  24. 

STALIN  LETTER 

THERE  HAVE  been  mumblings  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  about  the  New  York 
TimeY  publication  on  Christmas  Day  of  the 
interview  “by  mail”  with  Joseph  Stalin.  There 
have  been  comments  that  the  Times  helped 
Stalin  to  explode  a  propaganda  bomb  and  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  .American  people  as  the  20th 
Century  Prince  of  Peace  on  that  occasion, 
and  some  newspapermen  have  indicated  sym¬ 
pathy  with  that  point  of  view. 

The  incident  is  not  so  easily  defined  or  con¬ 
demned,  in  our  opinion.  There  are  other 
points  to  consider. 

Stalin’s  reply  probably  was  carefully  timed 
and  planned  for  propaganda  purposes.  James 
Reston  of  the  Times  submitted  his  questions 
to  Stalin,  as  many  reporters  have  in  the  past 
and  many  will  in  the  future,  not  knowing 
whether  he  would  get  any  reply.  Neither  he 
nor  the  Times  had  any  control  over  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  the  reply,  as  they  fully  realized  when  it 
came  through  on  Christmas  Eve.  They  knew 
then  that  if  the  Times  did  not  use  the  reply 
the  Russians  would  immediately  release  it  in 
other  ways  to  press  and  radio  and  it  would  be 
disseminated  anyway.  They  might  have 
known  also  that  Stalin  could  have  achieved 
the  same  effect  regardless  of  whether  or  not  a 
letter  had  been  submitted  with  questions. 
Stalin’s  comments  or  statements  are  still 
news.  We  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
would  withhold  publication  of  anything  he 
says  labelling  it  as  merely  propaganda. 

Distasteful  as  it  was  to  many  people  to 
read  Stalin’s  message  of  “peace”  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  let  us  look  backward  a  bit  before 
we  condemn  it  too  strongly.  In  January, 
1949,  Kingsbury  Smith,  European  chief  for 
International  News  Service,  obtained  a  tele¬ 
graphic  interview  with  Stalin.  The  reply 
could  have  been  labelled  “propaganda”  at 
that  time,  and  probably  was  by  some  people. 
But  it  soon  led  to  conversations  between 
Jessup  and  Malik,  the  Four  Power  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Paris,  and  the  end  of  the  year-long 
Berlin  blockade. 

Who  knows  but  that  Stalin’s  hopes  for 
peace  in  the  Reston  interview  may  lead  to 
something  eventually. 

We  can  deplore  the  timing  of  Stalin’s  mes¬ 
sage  and  what  appears  to  be  a  propaganda 
message,  but  let’s  not  block  off  all  contact 
with  him.  Our  correspondents  seem  to  have 
more  success  in  reaching  him  than  do  our 
diplomats.  He  is  still  the  leader  of  all  the 
Russias  and  what  he  has  to  say — propa¬ 
ganda  or  not — may  still  be  important  to  us. 


TOOL'  SUGGESTION 

THE  QUESTION  as  to  what  course  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  Eisenhower  will  pursue  with  re¬ 
spect  to  press  conferences,  after  he  gets  into 
the  White  House  next  week,  has  caused  con¬ 
siderable  speculation.  He  has  said  that  he 
would  hold  press  conferences,  but  some  re¬ 
porters  who  followed  his  campaign  trains 
have  conjectured  that  he  will  tighten  up  on 
the  free-for-all  question  and  answer  style  as  it 
has  been  practiced  under  Roosevelt  and  Tru¬ 
man. 

Predictions  as  to  what  the  new  President 
will  do  have  ranged  all  the  way  from  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  eliminating  mass  press  conferences, 
“holding  the  press  at  arm’s  length,”  reverting 
to  Hoover’s  technique  of  the  written  question, 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  “pool”  system  will 
be  substituted. 

Believing  that  President  Eisenhower  and  his 
advisors  might  like  to  know  what  newspaper¬ 
men  in  general  think  about  these  possibilities, 
or  proposals,  E  &  P  this  week  queried  leading 
editors,  Washington  correspondents,  and  press 
association  chiefs  for  their  opinions. 

Almost  unanimously  they  oppose  any 
change  in  the  White  House  press  conference 
system  that  will  cut  down  on  the  variety  of 
individual  views  and  reports.  They  object  to 
any  method  that  tends  to  close  the  door  to  re¬ 
porters.  They  prefer  the  present  method  as 
having  more  advantages  than  disadvantages 
and  suggest  some  refinements. 

We  hope  that  President  Eisenhower  will  be 
sympathetic  to  these  views.  We  suggest  that 
all  correspondents  of  all  media,  if  and  when 
they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  attend 
another  White  House  press  conference,  do 
their  utmost  to  make  it  and  future  sessions  a 
worthwhile,  fruitful  and  orderly  procedure  so 
that  the  President  will  not  be  tempted  to 
apply  restrictive  measures. 

PARKING  METERS 

MANY  CITIES  and  towns  have  been  plagued 
with  the  parking  meter  problem.  But 
when  the  town  fathers  start  thinking  about 
placing  advertising  messages  on  those  meters 
then  the  newspapers  are  plagued.  How  to  re¬ 
solve  the  need  of  more  revenue  for  the  city 
with  other  interests  of  the  taxpayer?  If  a 
newspaper  opposes  parking  meter  advertising 
it  is  likely  to  be  accused  of  denying  impor¬ 
tant  revenue  to  the  local  government — or,  of 
being  afraid  of  new  competition. 

The  city  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  is  considering 
this  advertising  device  and  the  Herald  States¬ 
man  there  is  opposed  to  it.  The  newspaper’s 
editorial  comment  will  be  of  interest  to  others 
facing  the  same  problem: 

“There  are  proper  places  for  commercial 
messages.  There  are  the  press,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  handbills,  posters  and  bus  cards — but 
these  are  handled  by  private  corporations  and 
do  not  impinge  upon  the  public  domain. 

‘The  parking  meters  are  owned  by  all  the 
people — by  the  taxpayers. 

“Neither  the  side  of  a  parking  meter,  nor 
the  side  of  a  street-lighting  pole,  nor  a  traffic 
beacon,  nor  a  fire  engine,  nor  a  police  car, 
nor  City  Hall  walls,  nor  the  Memorial  Monu¬ 
ment,  nor  the  trees  or  facilities  in  our  parks 
and  playgrounds,  nor  the  doors  or  walls  of 
our  schools,  nor  the  sidewalks  or  the  road¬ 
ways  of  our  city  should  be  subject  to  plaster¬ 
ing  with  advertising  messages.” 
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Jay  Paul  Wade,  former  editor  of 
Louisiana  weeklies  and  of  the 
Rouston  (La.)  Daily  Leader  and 
more  recently  with  ^e  Bozell  and 
Jacobs  advertising  agency  in 
Shreveport,  La.,  has  been  named 
executive  editor  of  the  Minden 
(La.)  Herald. 

#  «  * 

Charles  Eberhardt,  group  edi¬ 
tor  of  New  Mexico  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Las  Vegas  (N.  M.)  Optic.  He  will 
continue  his  duties  as  group  editor 
for  the  four-paper  chain  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Optic. 

*  *  * 

E.  W.  Johnson,  editor  of  the 
Chanute  (Kans.)  Tribune,  has  also 
assumed  the  title  of  publisher  with 
the  retirement  of  Fred  M.  Harris. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  been  on  the  Tri¬ 
bune  staff  since  1928. 

m  *  * 

Charles  J.  West,  Jr.,  has  be¬ 
come  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Lancaster  (N.  Y.)  Enterprise.  For¬ 
merly  acting  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Easton  (Md.)  Star-Demo¬ 
crat,  he  earlier  was  a  reporter  and 
advertising  salesman  of  the  Sea- 
ford  (Del.)  Leader,  and  connected 
with  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon- 
Journal,  the  Steubenville  (Ohio) 
Herald-Star  and  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Sunday  Star. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  A.  Hagerty,  editor  of 
the  Winsted  (Conn.)  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen  and  Mrs.  Haggerty  are  on  a 
cruise  to  the  West  Indies  and  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

*  *  * 

Grant  Loftin  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  editor  of  the  Farmington  (N. 
M.)  Daily  Times.  He  was  formerly 
reporter  and  sports  editor  of  the 
paper. 

*  *  * 

Charles  A.  Reese,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  of  the  RckU 
Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  duties  as  assistant 
publisher.  Mr.  Reese,  with  the 
Herald  29  years,  has  taken  charge 
during  Editor  -  Publisher  Talbot 
Patrick’s  absence  on  a  seven- 
month  tour  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  Near  East. 

*  *  * 

Louis  N.  Goldberg,  business 
manager  of  the  Austin  (Texas) 
American-Statesman  since  1929, 
has  been  named  associate  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  continues  his  duties  as 
business  manager  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Newspapers,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  been  named  to  the 
State  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Crusade  for  Freedom  campaign. 

*  *  « 

Stewart  Newlin,  former  Kan¬ 
sas  newsman  who  served  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower’s  campaign  press 
staff,  has  been  appointed  legislative 
secretary  to  Gov.  Edward  F.  Arn 
of  Kansas. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Lawrence  Alex,  auditor  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Republic 
and  Morning  Star,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  treasurer  and  controller  of 
the  publishing  company,  Winne¬ 
bago  Newspapers,  Inc.,  succeeding 
Henry  J.  Hanson,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Kreeger,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  research  director  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  and  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  has 
joined  the  advertising  promotion 
department  of  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Post. 

*  *  * 


Alan  G.  Nicholas,  advertising 
director  of  the  Mansfield  (Ohio) 
News-Journal  has 
been  promoted 
to  business  mana- 
ger.  He  has 
served  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  of 
the  Austin  (Tex.) 

Daily  Texan,  the 
Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Gazette- 
Telegraph  and 
and  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion 
Ledger. 

*  * 


Jim  Crismon,  formerly  with 
the  business  office  of  the  Bremer¬ 
ton  (Wash.)  Sun  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  Hardy’s,  Klamath 
Falls,  Ore.,  has  joined  the  retail 
display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News.  He  replaces  Alton  Has- 
LETT,  who  has  resigned  to  oper¬ 
ate  his  own  business.  A  new 
member  of  the  paper’s  retail  ad 
staff  is  Jack  Pearson,  formerly 
with  Derby’s  Music  Company,  Kla¬ 
math  Falls.  He  succeeds  Ray 
Pope,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
Valley  Tax  and  Label  Company, 
Ripon,  Calif. 

*  « 


John  Lackey,  for  many  years 
associated  with  J.  C.  Penny  De¬ 
partment  Stores  and  more  re¬ 
cently  operator  of  Lackey’s  Bak¬ 
ery,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C.,  has 
been  named  advertising  manager 
of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  Daily 
Herald.  He  succeeds  C.  L.  Hatha¬ 
way,  who  resigned  to  become  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Pulaski 
(Va.)  Southwest  Time. 

*  *  * 


Robert  S.  Proctor,  former  dis¬ 
trict  manager,  has  been  advanced 
to  assistant  circulation  manager, 
Salinas  (Calif.)  Californian,  to 
succeed  Stanley  Parsons,  now  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Visalia 
(Calif.)  Times-Delta. 

«  «  * 


C.  R.  WooDSUM,  has  been  named 
business  representative  for  the 
New  York-New  England  division 
of  the  United  Press  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Boston,  Mass.  During  14 
years’  service  with  the  United 
Press  picture  department  he  has 
been  bureau  manager  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  night  manager  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  New  York  State  mana¬ 
ger. 


Jack  Scott,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Bartlesville 
(Okla.)  E.xaminer-Enterprise  and 
more  recently  advertising  director 
of  the  Stillwater  (Okla.)  News- 
Press,  has  been  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Port  Arthur 
(Tex.)  News.  He  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ponce  City 
(Okla.)  News  from  1945  to  1951 
and  served  as  president  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  division  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association  in  1951. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  J.  Mazur  has  resumed 
his  duties  on  the  advertising  dis¬ 
play  desk,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
following  active  duty  with  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve. 

«  *  * 

James  George,  formerly  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Donald  T.  Wilkinson,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Los  Gatos 
(Calif.)  Times,  have  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  Reno  Newspapers, 
Inc. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Mrs.  W.  j.  Waite  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Clinton  (Okla.) 
News  as  women’s  page  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mrs.  Ray  Tassin. 

*  * 

Earl  Ruby,  sports  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal, 
is  serving  as  foreman  of  a  grand 
jury  investigating  gambling. 

*  *  * 

Al  Smith,  courthouse  reporter 
for  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Sabine-Neches  chapter  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

*  *  * 

George  Johnson,  news  editor 
of  the  Wyoming  Eagle  in  Chey¬ 
enne,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Bernard  Horton,  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor,  succeeds  him 
as  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Proctor  of  the  Cleburne 
Times-Review  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Texas  Sports 
Writers  Association. 

*  *  « 

JuNETTA  Watson,  reporter  for 
the  Denton  (Tex.)  Record-Chron¬ 


icle,  has  joined  the  Associated 
Press  staff  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

«  *  * 

Bess  Earp  has  been  appointed 

society  editor  of  the  Boulder 

(Colo.)  Camera,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Virginia  Mattson,  resigned. 

♦  ♦  * 

Walter  Millis,  military  ana¬ 
lyst  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  received  a  citation 
from  the  National  Guard  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  for  his 
regular  “Arms  and  Men’’  column, 

*  *  * 

Robert  Fessenden  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Farmington 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Times  as  a  sports 
and  news  rejiorter. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Lassanske,  a  member 
of  the  sports  department  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  biweekly 
Badger  Lutheran,  publication  of 

47  Lutheran  churches  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  synod  in  the  Milwaukee  area. 

*  *  * 

Ben  Stearns  is  now  city  editor 
of  the  Iowa  City  (la.)  Press-Citi¬ 
zen  and  Charles  D.  Anderson, 
formerly  of  the  Pierre  (S.  D.) 
Capital-Journal,  is  new  editor.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Stearns  as  city  report¬ 
er  is  William  Eginton,  formerly 
with  the  Amsterdam  (N  .Y.)  Re¬ 
corder. 

«  *  * 

Ed  N.  Wishcamper  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 

A  b  il  e  ne  (Tex. )  Reporter-News, 
succeeding  Hal  Sayles,  who  has 
resigned  to  devote  his  full  time  to 
other  business  activities.  Mr.  Wish- 
camper  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Reporter-News  editorial  staff  since 
1936. 

«  4> 

Fritz  Kessinger,  former  press 
secretary  to  ex-Sen.  Ernest  W. 

MacFarland,  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Citizen. 

*  ♦  * 

Henry  P.  Schikilfield  has  been 
transferred  from  the  city  desk  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Senti¬ 
nel  to  the  sports  desk  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal.  He 
replaces  Steve  Guback,  who  has 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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resigned  to  join  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times  -  Dispatch.  James 


Roger  Cantwell,  formerly  on 
the  Shawano  (Wis.)  Evening- 
Leader,  has  joined  the  city  staff  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 

*  ^  ip 

Ben  a.  Green,  formerly  editor 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  . 


By  Trent 


H.ardie  has  been  transferred  from  of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News 
the  Journal’s  mail  room  to  the  ^od  from  1942  till  1946  owner 
sports  desk.  ^od  publisher  of  the  Tallassee 


Mrs.  F.  M.  Jay  has  succeeded 
Mrs.  Allan  Duitman  as  society 
editor  of  the  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.) 
Sun-News. 


and  publisher  of  the  Tallassee 
(Ala.)  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner. 


c  jv  ■  Marie  Gardner,  recently 

un-  eii.r.  ^  ^  ^  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  has  joined 

the  society  page  staff  of  the  Albu- 
Bill  Dotson  has  joined  the  querque  (N.  M.)  Journal. 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  as  «  « 

police  reporter.  Richard  J.  Hafey  has  joined  the 

*  *  *  Worce.ster  (Mass.)  Evening  Gaz- 

Richard  F.  White,  formerly  ette  as  a  staff  reporter.  He  was 

managing  editor  of  the  Rawlins  formerly  with  the  Daily  Hamp- 


(Wyo.)  Daily  Times,  has  become 
desk  editor  of  the  Wyoming  Eagle 
at  Cheyenne.  George  Padget  has 
taken  the  ME  job  in  Rawlins. 
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shire  Gazette,  Northampton,  Mass. 
♦  ♦  * 

Jane  Hooker,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  feature  writer 
and  artist,  has  48  drawings  in  a 
new  book,  “Chicken,  U.  S.  A.,’’ 
recently  published  in  New  York. 


nv  t.  I.-  *»  America  ROBERT  NEEDHAM,  Ottawa  COr- 

respondent  for  the  London  (Ont.) 
March  1892;  Fourth  Eetate,l,March  1,  1894;  Free  Press,  has  been  elected  presi- 
Edi tor  &  Publither,  December  7,  1901;  Adver-  nf  thp  Par1iamf>ntarv  Pr(>c<! 

tiring,  February  1,  1925.  Titlet  Patented  and  Parliamentary  Press 

Re^itered.  Contenta  copyrighted  1952  by  Gallery. 


Editor  tc  Publither  Co.,  Inc. _ 

w«ghTbrow^^  Herbert  W.  Luthin  has  been 

_ President _  named  managing  editor  of  the 

General  Publication  Offices:  Fairhurv  (Neb.)  Daily  News.  He 

42nd  S^.Tnn?o\dl“;:?;!erYlr^^^^  N.  Y.  has  been  editor  of  the  Ellyn  (Ill.) 

Telephones:  NcM’s,  and  has  been  on  the  edi- 

PRyant  9-3052,  3053,  3054.  3055  and  3056  torial  Staff  of  the  Wall  Street 
Robeet  U.  Brown,  Editor;  Jerque  H.  ir,„rnnl  r'Viii'ion 
Waleer,  Managing  Editor;  Dwight  Bentel,  Journal,  L  DlCagO. 

Education  Editor;  James  Collincs»  Rat  * 

Ekwin,  Erwin  Knoll,  Features;  Robert  o  a 

B.  McIntyre  and  Mather  C.  Wallis,  Ad-  Betty  SuMMERFIELD,  recent 
oertisxn^  News;  Marketing  Huntingdon  College  graduate,  has 

li^arur  joined  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 

Charles  t.  sVuart,  Publisher;  Leach  Laney,  Journal  as  church  editor,  succeed- 
Adyertising  Manager;  Bernadette  Borries,  inc  RlCK  LaSHER,  resigned. 

Advertxsxng  Production  Manager;  Wil  L.  tie 

Earned,  Art — Copy-^Creative;  Robert  P. 

for.  Director  of  Circulation;  George  H.  RaLPH  C.  SQUILLACE,  former 

of  the  Hammonton  (N.  J.) 
Washington  4,  D.  C.  Bureau,  Jaues  J.  Butler,  ^  haS  joined  the  Staff  of  the 


*I  told  my  English  teacher  that  you  wrote  the  editorials  for  the 
State  News  and  all  she  said  was  .  .  .  ‘Oh’!” 


lliO  National  Press  Bldg.,  Tclephonet,  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times  Journal 

^tropolitan  0823  0824  0825.  _ ^  ^  -^1  3,. 

Chicago  Bureau^  810  London  Guarantee  tA  •  a.  , 

Accident  Bldg.,  360  North  Michigan  Ace.,  Chi-  SIgnment  reporter. 
cagt  /.  III.  Tel.  STate  2-4898-99.  George  A.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

A^murnTlfircfcn/Zic.^^^^^  A  L  W  E  s  T ,  former  Associated 

Thiladctphia  Bureau,  U  /b  Commercial  TruJt  ^tCSS  bureau  chief  for  Ncw  MCX- 
Bldg.,  15th  and  Market  Philadelphia  3,  ico  in  Albuquerquc,  has  joined  the 
DiAGJNET^.^“'"‘'°“‘'  radio  news  staff  of  the  AP  in  New 

Pacific  Coast  Editor,  Cauebell  Watson,  Mills  York  City. 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GA^eld  1-7950.  *  ♦  * 

Paci^  Coast  Advertising  Representative:  Dun-  ppM  Wit  SON  bne  recionpH  ac  re- 
CAN  A.  Scott,  Suiu  2,  Penthouse,  Mills  Bldg.,  WILSON  naS  resigneO  as  LC- 

San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-7950;  297i  porter  for  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 
^161*  'r**-  Dunkirk  JVcw  Mexican  to  join  the  El  Paso 

Won.  England  Office:  Allan  Delaeons,  (TeX.)  He  will  be  SUCCeed- 

Manager,  19  Dorchester  Court.  Muswell  Hill,  ed  by  PHILIP  HiGGINS,  who  was  a 
London.  At.  10. _  _ _  Mexican  staffer  for  three 

&e^7T.’ri^^fen‘^;.'(Sdlne):**Cop1f;  aS  chief 

of  Editor  «  Publisher  are  available  at  the  of  the  Ordinance  division  With  the 
pSi’t"“er/°F«n^““^"''“’“’™'°“‘’‘*°*’  ’ff-  Bcach,  Calif., 

(charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  March. 

Member  Associated  Business  Publisations  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

6  mo.  average  netpaid  to  June  30, 1952.  .18,4^  BOB  MoONEY  has  returned  aS  a 
Average  renewal  for  7  years . 81.69%  ,  a-  ,  m.iitt. 


Bob  Mooney  has  returned  as  a 


Averan  renewal  for  7  years . 81.69%  ,rr  u  di -t  a  t  i.- 
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(Pa.)  Inquirer,  after  a  two-year 
tour  of  duty  as  a  captain  in  the 


Richard  Tate,  former  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  has  joined  the  staff  of 


the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State 
Times. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  A.  Peacock  has  re¬ 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  News  after  having 
served  in  the  Army  from  January, 
1951,  to  December,  1952.  He  was 
in  Korea  with  the  45th  Infantry 
Division  and  the  Third  Division. 

*  *  * 

Mary  K.  Dockry,  formerly  with 
radio  station  KOB  in  Albuquerque, 
has  been  named  society  editor  of 
the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal, 
succeeding  Joan  Evans  who  re¬ 
signed  after  three  years  to  marry 
George  G.  Anderman. 

if  if  pi 

Jimmy  Jones,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Loiii.sville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Owens¬ 
boro  (Ky.)  Messenger-Inquirer. 

p  p  if 

Beverly  Wolter  has  returned 
to  a  general  assignment  beat  on 
the  staff  of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
State  Times  after  a  year’s  absence 
for  a  European  tour. 

*  ♦  * 

John  Everhardt  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
(N.  C.)  Herald,  replacing  Jack 
McKeon,  who  has  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news  staff  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel.  Mr.  Ev¬ 
erhardt  formerly  was  an  editor  at 
Covington,  Va.  Before  that,  he 
was  managing  editor  at  Staunton, 
Va. 

p  p  p 

Frank  Toughill,  reporter,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  was 
inaugurated  Jan.  2  as  mayor  of 
Glassboro,  New  Jersey.  A  group 
of  his  newspaper  associates  attend¬ 
ed  the  ceremonies. 

4e  4t  * 

William  A.  Mullen,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  is  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the 
Legislative  Correspondents’  Associ¬ 
ation  at  Albany. 


In  the  Military  Service 

Morton  Hochstein,  former  as¬ 
sistant  night  sports  editor  on  the 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News 
and  more  recently  on  the  staff  of 
Chain  Store  Age,  has  been  called 
into  service  and  reports  to  Camp 
Kilmer,  N.  J.,  Jan.  22. 

^ 

Former  newsmen  at  the  Naval 
■Submarine  Base  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  include:  Lieut.  Hugh  G. 
Nott,  former  sports  editor  of  the 
Eostoria  (Ohio)  Daily  Times,  now 
flag  lieutenant  to  the  Commander, 
Submarine  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet; 
Seaman  Hurley  E.  Badders,  for¬ 
merly  sports  reporter  for  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News,  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  Base  weekly  news¬ 
paper  Dolphin;  and  Personnel- 
man  Third  Class  Thomas  R. 
Goodman,  formerly  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Little 
Falls  (Wis.)  Transcript,  also  on 
the  Dolphin. 

p  p  p 

Pfc.  John  J.  Lapos,  a  former 
staff  writer,  Reading  (Pa.)  Times, 
has  returned  to  the  United  States 
after  a  tour  of  Army  duty  in  the 
Far  East.  He  arrived  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  aboard  the  Navy  Transport 
Gen.  Hugh  J.  Gaffey. 

p  p  p 

Walter  MacMillan,  former 
classified  advertising  manager, 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Era,  now  a  ser¬ 
geant  first  class  in  the  Army,  is 
chief  of  the  Public  Relations  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division 
in  Korea. 

p  p  p 

Stuart  Parcher,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press  and  son  of  Carroll 
W.  Parcher,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  paper,  has  been  named  to 
the  March  class  in  Officer  Candi¬ 
date  School,  Newport,  R.  1.  He  is 
now  in  Navy  training  at  Camp  El¬ 
liott  near  San  Diego,  Calif. 
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HOW  FIRE  IXSURANCE  GIVES  THEM 


For  years  insurance  engineers  have  been  working  to 

reduce  fire  and  accident  hazards  in  the  nation’s  hospitals. 
In  the  last  three  years  alone,  they  have  surveyed  over 
7,(K)o  hospitals  and  recommended  essential 
safety  measures.  As  a  result  of  this  public 
service,  hundreds  of  people  are  living 
t  ttnlay  bet  ausc  of  fire  tragedies 

*-  *  JOPPP  llial  tliff  not  hafifx’n. 

^  ^  but  capital  stot  k  fire  insurance  service 

benefits  us  in  many  other  way.s. 
When  y«)u’re  building  or  buying 
I  a  home,  fire  insuraiue  protects  you  and 
helps  make  your  iinestinent  secure. 
iL  I  It  keeps  stores  open,  jilants  humming. 

Betanse  of  it,  luisiness  men  can  plan 
•  4’  ahead  with  confuleiue,  relying  upon 

i'jjp”’'  insuraiue  to  jirotect  them  against 

unexpet  ted  fire  losses. 


iiANCKS  arc  one  of  your  neighbors 
is  a  fire  insurance  agent. 

In  business  for  himself,  he  is  an 
example  of  what  makes  .America 
tlitk.  Every  business  he  insures, 
large  or  small,  competes  in  an 
ojK'n  market— as  he  does.  Both 
must  give  full  value— or  they 
won’t  stay  in  business.  .And  it’s 
from  such  private  enterprise  that 
every  Itual  cominunity  prospers. 


_/Y«w  .NtLCH  WOULD  YOU  LOSt  IF  YOUR 
FA.MILY’S  CUOTHIXt;  WKRF  DFMROYED  BY  FIRE? 

You’d  be  surprised.  It  could  easily  be 
several  thousand  dollars!  Woulil  your  insurance 
cover  its  loss  by  fire?  Your  agent  or  broker 
is  more  than  willing  to  talk  this  over  with  you— 
also  to  make  sure  you  have  adetpiatc  protection 
for  your  home  and  furnishings. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  SPONSORED  BY  THE  CAPITAL  STOCK  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  THEIR  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS, 
THROUGH  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS,  85  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 
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prospective  gross  and  the  pros- 
Ford  to  Speak  pects  of  the  item  being  a  drawing 

n±j1  j  11  yr  j  card  for  other  sales  in  the  store. 

At  illiCrnCt  lYleet  From  this  arrive  at  a  fair  amount 

Chicago — Henry  Ford  II,  presi-  of  space.  “Remember  that  a  large 
dent  of  Ford  Motor  Company,  ad  that  doesn’t  produce  results 
ipapers  to  principal  speaker  at  gives  you  a  black-eye  with  an  ac- 

ig  a  free  two-day  Winter  meeting  of  the  count  and  may  cost  you  a  great 
r  side  as  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  deal  in  business  loss”  was  Mr. 
her  fellow  16-17  at  the  Drake  Hotel.  Smith’s  advice. 

President  Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr.,  The  Times  and  the  Free  Press 
ion  editors  publisher  of  the  Grand  Rapids  finds  paste-ups  of  ads  with  stick- 
entertained  (Mich.)  Herald,  said  Mr.  Ford  ers  reading  “As  Seen  in  the  Free 
lets”  break-  "’’ii  speak  at  the  Feb.  17  luncheon.  Press”  or  “From  the  printed  pages 
h  director  concluding  event.  of  the  Thomaston  Times”  are  ap- 

d*  Develop-  scheduled  to  speak  are  predated  by  merchants  and  in- 

d  the  NEA  Marvin  C.  Lunde,  national  retail  crease  the  effectiveness  of  the  ad- 
Officers  of  snles  promotion  and  advertising  vertising. 

iation  were  manager  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Leon  Smith  also  said  work  on 
dent  C.  W.  ^ud  Joyce  A.  Swan,  vicepres-  advertising  does  not  mean  a  thing 
(Wis.)  En-  ident  and  general  manager  of  the  unless  you  have  a  good  news- 
;  breakfast.  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  paper.  News  columns  filled  with 
,  Tribune.  news  that  draws  readers  builds 

revara  (  .  circulation  which  in  turn  sells 

riittee°  cave  rol®  of  2  newspaper  in  the  com-  advertising.  He  reminded  pub- 
munitv.  This  was  arranged  hv  hshers  present  that  newspaper 


’  ’‘IDE Air ^ 
MATRIX  ROLLING 
MACHINE 

with 

FREE  MOULDING  aUNI^ 


Full  Depth  Sharp  Mats 
Stretch  of  Mats  Eliminated 
Non-Buckling  Impressions 
Produces  Better  Printing  Plates 
Powerful  Rolling  Mill  Effect 
Straight  Line  Pressure  Adjustment 
Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  Thruout 

^IdeaV’  in  Efficient^ 

and  Ease  of  Operation 
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Kent  State  Announces 
Its  12th  Short  Course 

By  James  L  CoUings 

Jim  Fosdick,  Kent  State  Univer-  discussion  led  by  Frank  Scherschel, 
sity’s  gift  to  its  own  short  course  assistant  picture  editor.  Illustrating 
in  press  photography,  has  good  fashions  for  newspapers  will  be 
news  for  confreres  of  the  lens  and  demonstrated  by  Vernon  Cady  of 
the  rangefinder  and  the  tripod.  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Sunday 
J  i  m,  who  is  director  of  the  show,  magazine, 
reports  that  his  school  is  coming  What  will  it  all  cost?  Well,  Jim 
up  with  its  12th  Annual  Short  says  the  course  tab  comes  to  about 
Course  in  Press  Photography.  The  $34,  less  transportation.  This  fig- 
date  is  March  24-27  and  the  place  ure  covers  tuition,  food  and  lodg- 
is  Kent,  Ohio,  which  isn’t  too  ing.  The  tuition  of  $15  is  payable 
many  flashbulbs  away  from  Akron,  with  enrollment  application,  to  in- 


‘Stimulating  Program’  ’*“^6  reservation. 

_  M  •  Jim  also  wants  to  remind  you 

The  course  Jim  says,  promises 

to  live  up  o  Its  reputation  for 

course. 

providing  a  stimulating  program  of  j5 

nationally -known  picture  crafts-  reservations 

plus  evenings  devoted  to  in- 
formal  discussions  on  a  wide  range  university 
of  subjects  of  especial  interest  and 

value  to  press  photographers.  Here  ^Vonted:  Pen  Pols 

IS  an  opportunity  to  recharge  your  .  u-  «  u  .  u 

thinking  and  broaden  your  under- 

standing  of  photo-journalism  to-  «  ‘^e  Minneapolis  Star  and 

j  ^  Tribune,  writes  in  to  comment  on 

That  evenings  angle  is  worth  a  ^k^?i 

moment’s  hesitation  here.  The  dealing  with  shooting  basketball  by 

whole  course  is  blue  ribbon  and  ”  *’  ul  •  u*  u  •  * 

rates  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  .  V -"“S* 

country.  There  are  many  things  ‘lo"?  ‘’y 

you  can  learn  if  you  are  fairly  Ph°‘°  Pj  Minneapolis 

young  in  the  business  and  old-  Star  and  Tribune  over  the  past 

timers  have  plenty  of  chance  to  re-  several  years  he  sp 

fresh  themselves  on  points  they  ^  ‘’y 

may  have  forgotten,  or  to  improve  ^x.ng  action  in  sequence  fashion 

their  techniques. 


Newspaper  Uses 
Writ  and  Goins 
Access  to  News 


El  Centro,  Calif. — Use  of 
court  writs  has  won  access  to  the 
police  blotter  of  nearby  Imperial 
for  the  El  Centro  Imperial  Valley 
Post  and  Press. 

Police  Cjiief  Elmo  Sherman  ad¬ 
vised  the  Superior  Court  here  Jan. 
7  that  his  records  have  been  open 
since  Dec.  24,  when  he  was  served 
with  a  court  order  demanding  the 
records  be  made  available  to  the 
public. 

All  of  the  records  “are  and  will 
continue  to  be  open  at  all  reason- 
Ken  Banks  able  times  for  legitimate  pur¬ 

poses,’’  Chief  Sherman  told  the 
is  Kenneth  Banks,  a  Fayette  Coun-  court. 

ty  patrolman  who  supplements  his  The  newspapers  charged 
salary  as  an  officer  by  working  as  that  on  three  previous  occasions 
a  staff  photographer  for  the  mom-  he  had  refused  to  show  the  police 
ing  daily.  records. 

Mr.  Banks,  who  has  been  a  cop 
three  years,  was  hired  on  a  part-  Judge’s  Decision 

time  basis  about  four  months  ago  “There  is  no  doubt  that  public 
when  staffer  Jerry  Heaton  was  records  should  be  open  to  inspec- 
called  into  service.  The  cop  was  a  tion,  and  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
rank  amateur.  However,  his  close  that  through  some  misunderstand- 
friend,  Charles  Fentress,  Jr.,  chief  jng  (Sherman)  failed  to  allow  in¬ 


photographer  on  the  Herald,  per 
suaded  him  to  give  it  a  try. 


spection  by  the  public  because 
he  did  not  deny  the  allega- 


you  can  learn  if  you  are  fairly  Pj  Minneapolis 

young  in  the  business  and  old-  Star  and  Tribune  over  the  past 
timers  have  plenty  of  chance  to  re-  several  years  he  sp 
fresh  themselves  on  points  they  ^  ‘’y 

may  have  forgotten,  or  to  improve  ^x.ng  action  in  sequence  fashion 

their  techniques. 

_  7  ,  „  .  ,  with  an  F2.7  lens  and  an  adjust- 

The  evening  bull-sessions  make  shutter.  This  was  an  adapta- 

he  course  that  much  more  attrac-  from  a  movie  camera  and 

live  You  II  find  the  top  men  here  y^gd  35  mm.  film.  This  setup  was 
Frank  ^herschel,  Joe  Costa,  jhe  war  years  and  the 

eorge  Yates,  Bill  Eckenberg,  scarcity  of  film  stalled  the  use  of 
Gordon  Kuster,  Dick  Sarno,  and  sequences  for  a  time, 
many  others.  Listening  to  them  is  “Five  years  ago  we  started  up 
worth  many  times  over  the  price  yy  both  basketball  and  box- 

^  admission  and  the  time  spent,  jyg  jhen,  shortly  after  the  Fo- 
ey  have  tips,  stories  and  sug-  jyy  appeared  on  the  market,  we 
g  ions.  These  men  put  no  stop-  purchased  one  of  them  and  have 
watch  on  their  activities.  They  been  using  it  ever  since.  The  cam- 
*  u  era  is  equipped  with  both  2  and 

g  alking  shop.  4-inch  lenses.  The  2-inch  is  used 

The  Leaders  when  shooting  at  floor  level,  while 

Here  is  a  partial  listing  for  this  the  4-inch  is  used  when  shooting 


It’s  worked  out  fine.  The  report  tions,”  Judge  Luray  Mouser  told 
is  that  Mr.  Banks,  now  master  of  the  court. 

the  camera  and  darkroom,  also  Carl  Schoos,  co-publisher  of  the 
has  a  news  sense.  He  has  no  newspapers,  described  the  court 
trouble  getting  cooperation  from  action  as  “a  battle  won  on  a  small 


other  cops,  either. 

■ 

Court  Recognizes 
Press  Privileges 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — 


front,  but  a  significant  victory  in 
a  big  war.” 

Paul  A.  Jenkins,  son  of  the  late 
Burris  Jenkins,  author  and  one¬ 
time  Kansas  City  editor,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  publishing 
the  two  El  Centro  newspapers. 


Circuit  Judge  G.  Duncan  Bellinger  jbe  Brawley  News  and  the  Indio 
of  Columbus,  S.  C.,  by  special  p^im.  All  are  in  the  south- 

order  in  Spartanburg  General  Ses-  vvest  corner  of  the  nation, 
sions  Court,  a  state  tribunal,  has 
given  newspapermen  all  privileges  " 

of  movement  and  seating  accorded  -  i  '  rv 

high  officials  of  the  court  and  at-  JOUmClllStS  LJCIY 
torneys.  In  his  order.  Judge  Bel-  Marked  in  Ecuador 
linger  stipulated  that  baliffs  were 

not  to  refuse  admission  to  news-  Quito,  Ecuador — ^The  Press  Cir- 


papermen  when  doors  are  closed  cle  of  Quito  cominemorated  the 
to  the  general  public  due  to  over-  “Day  of  the  Journalist”  Jan.  5  with 
crowding  at  sensational  murder  a  meeting  at  which  Dr.  Virgilio 


and  other  trials. 


R.  Galvez,  Honduran  Minister  to 


year’s  session,  according  to  Jim: 
Harold  Blumenfeld,  editor. 


from  the  balcony. 

“We  have  our  own  methods  of 


United  Press  Newspictures;  Kip  developing  and  use  a  slightly  dif- 
Ross,  National  Geographic;  Jac-  ferent  technique  for  each  of  the 
quelyn  Judge,  managing  editor,  three  places  in  town  we  shoot. 


He  also  instructed  that  the  press  Ecuador,  spoke  on  Journalism 
have  working  space  at  all  times  and  Freedom.” 
within  the  enclosed  area  separat-  Although  the  date  is  not  ob- 
ing  judges,  officials  and  attorneys  served  officially,  Eucadorian  jour- 
from  the  main  seating  area.  Judge  nalists  honor  it  as  the  anniversary 
Bellinger  issued  the  order  volun-  of  ihe  country  s  first  newspaper, 
tarily  without  request  while  stip-  Fruits  of  the  Culture  of 


sutiyu  juage,  manaKine  eaiior.  mice  uiaccs  m  luwii  wc  snooi,  - ^  - -  1— u-  u _ ion 

Modern  Photography;  a  panel  dis-  according  to  the  event  we  are  ulating  that  the  general  public  is  which  made  its  bow  on  Jan. 


cussion  on  “Pictures  Editors  covering.  V''* . . .  '—'■“k/  _  ...  Francisco  Javier 

Want”;  a  discussion  of  “Goals  of  “If  any  of  your  readers  is  inter-  front  courtroom  area  or  to  have  The  editor  w^s  Fr^isco  J^  w 

the  Press  Photographer”  and  new  ested  in  anything  we  might  have  wSf  rrecognized%?^e'ia?ke^^^^ 

techniques  for  achieving  them;  a  learned  from  methods  of  shooting  permen.  FenaHorian  ionmalism  ” 

;Tw1s  and  Techniques”  session  sequence,  we  would  be  happy  to  _  _  .  .  "  _  Victor  Eliis  Saleado.' member  of 


not  to  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  1792. 


other  privileges  accorded  newspa-  Eugenio  de  Santa  Cr^  y  ^pejo, 
permen.  "'f*®  is  reco^ized  as  the  father  of 

■  Ecuadorian  journalism.” 


led  by  Dick  Samo,  director  of  correspond  with  them, 
photography,  Hearst  Newspapers; 
tips  by  Ivan  Dmitri  on  how  to  Cop-Photographer 
cover  color  assignments;  a  demon-  If  members  of  the  news  staff  of 


School  via  TV 


Victor  Elias  Salgado,  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  El  Comercio, 


stration  of  how  to  make  better  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  want 
prints  by  George  Karas  of  Life's  to  call  a  cop,  they  usually  don’t 
^kroom  staff;  a  new  movie  on  have  to  call  very  loud. 

“Ow  Life  handles  pictures,  with  the  They  have  one  on  the  staff.  He 

editor  (S.  publisher  for  lanuory  17,  1953 


Baltimore — ^The  Hearst  News-  Quito  daily,  has  been  appointed 
papers’  WBAL-TV  was  one  of  four  chief  of  the  Press  Room  of  the 
local  stations  that  took  classes  to  Presidency  of  Ecuador.  This  means, 
the  homes  of  80,000  pupils  when  in  effect,  that  Salgado  will  serve  as 
a  strike  of  city  garbage  collectors,  press  secretary  for  President  Jose 
janitors  and  other  workers  closed  Maria  Velasco  Ibarra.  The  post 
107  elementary  and  high  schools,  had  been  vacant  since  Sept.  1. 


r 
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PROMOTION 


Now  Is  Time  For  All  Good 
(Promotion)  Men  to  Aid 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Once  again  it’s  annual  report 
time,  and  once  again  the  wonder 
assails  us  that  so  few  newspapers 
take  advantage  of  this  means  of 
visiting  with  their  readers  and  tell¬ 
ing  them  how  good  a  neighbor 
their  newspaper  has  been  during . 
the  year  past. 

Oh,  sure,  you’ll  see  lots  of  ads 
in  the  papers  about  1952  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  records  and  gains,  and 
some  about  circulation  gains.  But 
you’ll  see  all  too  few  ads  in  the 
papers  spelling  out  for  readers,  and 
for  advertisers,  just  what  the  news¬ 
paper  did  during  1952,  in  its  news 
coverage  and  in  its  public  service, 
to  strengthen  and  maintain  its 
community  leadership. 

Attack  Against  All 

And  yet,  if  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  the  newspapers  should 
make  public  accounting  of  their 
stewardship,  this  is  the  time.  For 
never  have  the  newspapers  been 
under  so  vicious,  so  unfair,  so  un¬ 
informed,  and  so  persistent  an  at¬ 
tack. 

If  you’re  at  all  sensitive  in  the 


held  of  public  relations,  you  know 
that  the  evil  Harry  Truman  has 
done  will  live  after  him.  You 
know  that  the  Government  attack 
against  the  Kansas  City  Star  has 
the  effect  of  being  an  attack  against 
all  newspapers.  And  you  know  that 
unless  you  do  something  to  lay 
these  charges  and  attacks,  they  will 
grow  and  grow  until  somebody  is 
hurt.  .And  that  somebody  is  your 
newspaper. 

While  the  whole  picture  of  this 
phase  of  newspaper  public  rela¬ 
tions  is  dark,  the  few  annual  report 
efforts  that  do  show  up  are  bright¬ 
er  because  of  it.  It  is  hard,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  find  in  any  field  a  better 
annual  report  than  the  full  page 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  ran  just 
before  the  New  Year.  “The  Blade 
reports  to  its  readers’’  has  become 
a  page  we  look  forward  to  every 
year. 

Readers  must  look  forward  to 
this  page,  too,  much  as  they  look 
forward  to  certain  editorial  fea¬ 
tures.  For  in  this  neighbor-to- 
neighbor  talk,  the  Blade  tells  not 


NEWSPAPER 
Nominations  Invited 

Deadline  Feb.  9,  1953 

Send  entries  tox 
Victor  E.  Bluedorn,  Ex.  Dir. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi 
35  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  I. 

Additional  details  on  request 
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e  Associated  Press 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Dasigns,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 


Walter  E.  Wines 

BO  Federal  Street 
Bc38ton,  Mass. 


Consultant 
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only  some  of  the  things  it  did  dur-  lent  new  market  study,  “Portrait  of 
ing  1952,  but  also  why  it  did  them,  the  Roanoke  Newspaper  Market," 
The  result  is  a  page  that  is  as  just  produced  and  issued  for  them 
readable  and  as  interesting  as  it  is  by  their  representatives,  the  Saw- 
informative.  yer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.  This  con- 

One  of  the  things  we  like  best  tains  all  the  statistics  anyone  would 
about  this  page  is  its  detailing  of  want.  It  also  explains  these  statis- 
the  many  public  services  the  Blade  tics,  and  thereby  comes  close  to  | 
performs,  every  one  of  them  help-  providing  a  true  picture  of  the 
ing  to  make  life  in  Toledo  richer  Roanoke  market  and  its  character, 
and  more  satisfying.  Here  is  the  We  say  “comes  close.”  The  im- 
answer  of  at  least  one  newspaper  plication  is  that  something  still  is 
to  the  sophomoric  crack  some  missing.  To  us,  at  least,  this  por- 
broadcasting  executive  took  at  trait,  excellent  though  it  is,  would 
newspapers  some  time  ago  for  have  been  even  better  had  there 
lagging  behind  radio  and  television  been  in  it  a  better  explanation  of 
in  public  service.  the  newspapers  themselves.  For 

A  Resolution  surely  a  market’s  newspapers  not 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-  “"'y 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle  "omething  to  that  character 
have  their  answer,  too.  It  ran  as  is  mstruct.ye  to  read  the  pur- 
an  ad  in  those  papers  the  last  day  Pose  of  this  portrait:  to  show 
of  the  old  year,  a  New  Year’s  reso-  ?? 

lution  of  the  papers  “to  serve  you 

better  in  19^3  ”  readers,  and  the  busi- 

“During  the  past  12  months,”  advertisers;  to  show 

this  ad  noted,  the  Rochester  papers  how  the  newspaper  helps  to  ma.^ 
“devoted  more  than  54,700  column  the  importance  of  a  great  city 

in  as  a  trading  center  for  its  market 
inches  of  precious  news  space  in  j  »  u  u  •  . 

nnn,  ureat  and  to  show  how  the  inter- 
helping  to  promote  various  com-  .  .  *  .u  ■  . 

munity  activities-a  total  of  more  dependence  of  the  city  its  market 
than  2,550  full  columns-or  the  fejailers  and  its  newspap- 

f  11Q  in  nnn  ..no,  ^ts  aud  thcir  rcadci^,  IS  an  im- 
cqiiivalent  of  319  pages  in  one  year  .  »  *  .  •  -u  •. 

to  help  organizations  succeed  in  Portant  factor  in  the  very  existence 

their  undertakings.”  .  ,  .  ,  , 

This,  mind  you,  is  in  addition  to  ^‘'^dy  breaks  down  into  five 

the  numerous  activities  sponsored  newspaj^r 

...  _ _  .Uonooninno  nonoio  uiarkets  of  Virginia;  Roaooke,  citv 

by  the  papers  themselves  —  music  ,  .y..  ro’ oi,; 

festivals,  soapbox  derby,  model  market  area  ttie  Koanoke 

plane  meet,  etc.  newspa^rs;  Roanoke  as  test  ma  - 

Some  weeks  ago,  we  reported  on  statistical  appendix.  I 

an  excellent  ad  the  Marshall  adds  up  to  a  splendid  job  one  of 
fTexasl  News  Messenger  ran  to  d'®  ^nest,  handsomely  designed 

and  printed,  and  one  that  should 
explain  to  its  readers  how  it  had  .  ,  .... 

covered  the  Presidential  election.  ®  ®  y  s  u  le  . 

Now  Millard  Cope,  its  editor  and  p  H  ^  H 

publisher,  checks  in  with  an  annual  ® 

report  page  that  also  stacks  up  The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
with  the  best  in  this  phase  of  pub-  Jpuertal  is  promoting  a  special  sec- 
lic  relations  in  any  field.  This  page,  1'°''  ^  ran  on  Sunday,  Jan.  4,  as  an 
too,  tells  not  only  what  the  News  ‘dea  pregnant  with  possibilities  for 
Messenger  did  in  1952,  but  also  many  advertisers,  and  with  oppor- 
explains  why  it  did  some  of  them,  tunities  for  all  newspapers.  This 
Here,  too,  is  a  neighbor-to-neigh-  ^  40-page  colorgravure  tab- 

bor  talk  that  is  as  readable  as  it  is  [P^d  mat  comprised  the  Bunton 
informative.  Reading  this,  you  S®®d  Company’s  1953  catalog, 
can’t  escape  the  feeling  that  the  Last  year,  Bunton  distributed 

News  Messenger  is  a  dam  good  25,000  catalogs,  80-page  booklets 

newspaper,  and  that  Marshall  is  a  printed  letterpress  in  full  color. 

,  darn  good  place  to  live.  This  year,  as  a  section  of  the 

More  business-like  in  approach,  Courier-Journal,  the  largest  roto- 
but  nevertheless  an  excellent  effort,  gravure  section  ever  published  by 
is  an  annual  report  page  run  by  the  the  paper  for  a  single  advertiser, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and  Bunton’s  catalog  will  have  a  cir- 
Ledger-Dispatch.  TTiis  reports  prog-  culation  of  over  300,000. 
ress  of  the  newspapers  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fields  and  pledges  even  In  the  Bag 
niore.  Parade  gives  media  executives  a 

fascinating  gadget  to  play  with  in 
Portrait  of  Roanoke  the  shape  of  a  new  perpetual  calen- 

Market  studies  heavy  with  sta-  dar,  “an  endless  parade  of  days, 
tistics,  although  indispensable  to  weeks,  months,  years,  centuries.” 
business  and  advertiser  knowledge  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press 
of  a  market,  are  often  guilty  of  scores  with  a  full  page  reporting 
unintentional  distortion.  By  stick-  numerous  results  to  classified  ads. 
ing  too  close  to  figures,  they  fail  to  Reproduces  ad,  tells  what  hap- 
give  a  picture  of  the  character  of  jsened. 

a  market,  and  frequently  this  is  as  New  York  Mirror  had  360  en- 
important  a  factor  in  understand-  trants  in  contest  to  estimate  its 
ing  a  market  as  is  statistical  infor-  1952  retail  linage  gain,  came  up 
mation.  with  six  winners  who  split  $500 

The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  prize  money.  Winner  was  only  69 
World-News  seek  to  eliminate  this  lines  under  the  answer,  489,923 
element  of  distortion  in  an  excel-  lines. 
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ERE.  in  literal  fact,  is  the  most  advanced  V8 
placed  in  a  standard-production 


1  X  engine  ever 
American  automobile. 

It  is  the  first  such  V7»  to  reach  an  8.5  to  1  com¬ 
pression  ratio,  and  the  first  with  a  dynamic  flow 
muffler  that  cuts  power  loss  to  zero. 

It  is  the  first  \  8  to  utilize  vertical  valves  and  with 
a  12-volt  electrical  system  instead  of  the  usual  6. 
It  is  also  the  first  designed  with  new  "T”  tyi)e 
intake  manifold  to  replace  the  ‘"Y”  type  con-  ^ 
ventionally  used  in  VJ’s. 

It  is,  quite  simply,  the  first  \  8  Fireball 
Engine— the  engine  that  brings  electrify-  /lit 

ing  performance  to  the  greatest  Buicks 
in  fifty  great  years  —  the  engine  that 
powers  the  1953  Buick  Roadmaster  with 
188  hp,  and  the  1953  Buick  SfPER  with  up 
to  170. 

Naturally,  this  spectacular  new  V8  has  been 
proved  —  by  eight  years  of  developing,  testing, 
improving,  perfecting  —  and  by  more  than  a 
million  miles  of  driving  through  desert,  moun¬ 
tains,  cities  and  plains.  Only  then  did  Buick 
engineers  mark  it:  Released  for  Production. 

But  these  hard-to-please  engineers  gave  these 
Golden  Anniversary  Buicks  far  more  than  new 
power. 

They  gave  them,  too,  a  still  finer  ride,  more  su|)erb 
comfort,  new  braking  power  and  handling  ease 
—  and  a  sensational  new  Twin-Turbine  Dynaflow 
Drive*  that  adds  new  quiet  and  whip-fast  getaway 
to  absolute  smoothness. 

Nothing,  we  believe,  will  do  more  justice  to  your 
automobile  dollars— or  to  your  love  of  magnificent 
motoring— than  a  visit  to  your  Buick  dealer  now, 
BUICK  Division  o/GENEB AL  MOTORS 
*Standard  on  Roadmaster, optional  at  extra  cost  on  other  Series. 
Television  treat— the  BUICIt  ClftCUS  HOUR— every  lourih  Tuesday. 


Enter  GENERAL  MOTORS  $194,000  BETTER  HIGHWAYS  CONTEST 
See  Your  Buiclr  Dealer  for  contest  blanks  and  full  information 


Ti^en  ietter  automohiles  etre  iuifySutch  will  hufltl  fAem 
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“We  have  always  looked  upon  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  as  an  ideal  medium  to  reach 
newspaper  people,  agencies,  and  national 
advertisers,” 

SAYS 

Editor  and  Publisher,  Buffalo  Evening  News 


Edward  II.  Butler,  son  of  the  founder  of  Thk  Buffalo  Evening  News,  has 
carried  on  the  same  broad  publishing  aims  and  purposes  set  down  by  his  father 
seventy  years  ago.  Under  his  direction  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  has  main¬ 
tained  a  high  degree  of  editorial  excellence  and  public  service.  It  is  now  read  by 
close  to  .S00,000  families  in  Buffalo  and  the  surrounding  area. 

Mr.  Butler  was  President  of  the  A.N.PA.  in  1928-1929,  and  is  a  former  Director 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Associated  Press.  A  progressive  newspaperman,  he  has 
pioneered  in  the  introduction  of  new  developments  to  improve  and  speed  up  the 
handling  of  news,  and  in  serving  the  public  in  the  supplementary  field  of  radio 
and  television. 

Edward  H.  Butler’s  progressive  attitude  is  further  shown  by  his  strong  belief  in 
the  merits  of  advertising  and  promotion.  It  is  only  natural  that  he  should  amplify 
that  belief  by  saying,  “We  have  always  looked  upon  Editor  &  Pi  blisher  as  an 
ideal  medium  to  reach  newspaper  people,  agencies,  and  national  advertisers.” 
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CmCULATION 


Paper  Uses  Carriers 
For  Survey  on  Comics 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Circulation  departments  can 
help  become  the  promotion  arm 
of  their  newspapers  by  conduct¬ 
ing  readership  surveys,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  comics. 

Such  surveyys  help  improve  the 
paper  and  if  the  paper  contains 
the  comics  readers  like,  it  helps 
sales.  Surveys  of  this  character 
can  be  made  with  the  help  of  car- 


Breakfast  Briefs 

A  notable  increase  in  the  read¬ 
ing  of  colorful  fiction  has  been 
noted  this  month,  with  the  arrival 
of  seed  catalogues. 


A  movement  is  on  in  Congress 
to  have  an  inventory  taken  of  the 
gold  at  Fort  Knox.  There  is  fear 
that  someone  may  have  made  off 
with  some  of  the  worthless  stuff. 

From  The  Clcidaiui  I’luiii  Dealer 


rierboys,  according  to  Clarence 
Harding,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une  promotion  manager,  who 
works  closely  with  Neil  Snyder 
and  Nelson  Dodge  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  staff. 

The  Tribune  prepare.s  a  simple 
ballot  of  two  pages.  One  page 
lists  the  comics  and  cartoons  car¬ 
ried  daily,  the  other  the  comics 


SOONER  or  LATER 

practically  every  publisher 
faces  a  claim  for 


LIBEL 


THEN  -  it’s  SMART  to  have 

INSURANCE! 

Our  unique  policy 
covers  also  Invasion  of  Privacy,  . 
Plagiarism,  Piracy  and  Copyright. 
Used  Nation-wide — it’s 

ADEQUATE-INEXPENSIVE 


WRIT!  FOR  OttailS  A^IO  RATCS] 

Iemployers  reinsurance 

CORPORATION 

I  Insurance  firhange  —  Kansas  C«ly  wo 


Editor  &  Publisher’s 
NEW  Chart  Area 

is  designed  to  help  you  when  using  a  box 
address  in  your  CLASSIFIED  ADS! 

YOU  withhold  your  identity  yet  give  an  ap¬ 
proximate  location  of  your  address. 

YOU  can  limit  replies  to  your  keyed  ads  to 
those  definitely  interested  in  your  lo¬ 
cality,  saving  time  and  unnecessary 
correspondence  for  you! 

TO  find  help,  sell  equipment,  buy  publica¬ 
tions,  etc.:  Designate  your  chart  area 
in  your  ad  copy. 

TO  find  a  job: 

You  can  state  yoiTr  area  preferences  in 
your  ad  copy. 

(For  listings  of  States  and  their 
chart  areas,  please  turn  to  the 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION) 

OR  for  complete  map,  see  issue  of  fanuary  3,  7953. 


^  Mr.  Patrick  challenged  circu- 

StiGSt  V  GndOIS  lators  to  find  answers  for  their 

Not  Employes 

Washington — NLRB  has  ruled  “Do  subscribers  outside  the  re-  ^ 
that  newspaper  vendors  selling  the  tail  trade  area  pay  high  enough  ! 
Los  Angeles  Herald  and  Express,  rates  so  that  the  advertiser  is  not 
among  other  papers  and  commod-  asked  to  pay  for  them?  Is  out- 
ities,  are  not  employes  of  the  lying  circulation  which  is  not  i 
Hearst  Company  for  collective  profitable  for  merchants  in  your  I 
bargaining  purposes.  city  also  unprofitable  for  the 

The  vendors  operate  from  es-  paper?  Can  such  unprofitable  cir- 
tablished  points,  usually  street  culation  be  dropped?  Have  changed 
corners,  and  have  a  guaranteed  conditions  out-dated  getting  and 
weekly  profit,  divided  equally  holding  the  highest  circulation  fig- 
among  the  Hearst  papers  and  their  ure  possible  regardless  of  cost? 
two  daily  competitors.  The  pub-  “Are  too  many  circulation  man- 
lishing  company  contended  that  agers  on  medium  and  small  dailies 
the  vendors  are  independent  con-  thinking  that  modern  equipment 
tractors,  not  employes.  The  Na-  tg  save  manpower  or  man  hours 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board,  fol-  ^an  be  used  only  on  metropolitan 
lowing  hearings,  agreed. _  dailies? 

published  on  Sunday.  Each  comic  There  are  enough  competent 
and  cartoon  title  is  followed  by  a  advertising  men  so 

space  in  which  the  respondent  can  every  daily  paper  can  have  at 
mark  his  choice.  each.  But  on  me- 

Ballots  are  distributed  and  col-  smaller  dailies  there  are 

lected  by  carriers.  They  are  asked  competent  composing  rewm 

to  interview  only  adults  and  to  foremen,  I  venture  to  say,  than 
attempt  to  distribute  their  ballots  l^^cre  are  competent  circulation 
equally  between  men  and  women,  managers.  The  profession  of  cir- 
Ballots  are  allotted  to  each  cir-  manager  would  be  more 

culation  district  according  to  cir-  ^  regarded  and  you,  mdi- 

culation  coverage.  For  example,  ''•Anally,  would  be  better  off  if 
if  2,000  ballots^ are  to  be  distrib-  ‘■''^^ry  daily  newspaper  in  the 
iited  in  a  survey,  and  10%  of  the  I  competent  circula- 

paper’s  circulation  is  in  District  1.  manager. 

Christmas  Savings  Plan 

2,000  ballots,  or  200,  to  District  1.  ^  . 

The  Tribune,  incidentally,  also  ^  full  page  ad  appeared  in 
conducts  surveys  of  teen-age  read-  *^'C  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
ership  of  comics  through  the  high  before  Christmas,  announcing  that 
schools.  When  the  two  surveys  State  Journal  carriers  had 

are  completed,  the  paper  tabulates  saved  $16,131  through  the  papers 
the  results  to  show  comic  strip  Christmas  savings  plan  for  1952. 
preference  of  men,  women,  boys  Copy  pointed  out: 
and  girls.  The  editors  are  able  to  “Shown  above  are  .some  ot  tne 
study  the  popularity  of  each  comic  147  newspaperboys  in  the  State 
strip  with  each  group.  Journal  Carriers  Savings  Club,  for 

Another  aspect  of  circulation  whom  pay-off  day  arrived  last 
promotion  is  a  stunt  used  by  the  Saturday.  A  thousand  book  les- 
Tribune,  tying  in  with  what  is  sons  in  thrift  are  not  as  good  as 
known  as  Industry-Education  Day.  the  one  experience  these  lads  have 
This  is  a  day  set  aside  in  which  had.  Every  week  for  the  past 
teachers  from  all  schools  visit  in-  year,  they  have  put  aside,  in  the 
dustries.  keeping  of  the  State  Journal,  a 

The  Tribune  not  only  had  32  certain  amount  from  the  profits 
teachers  for  luncheon  and  a  plant  earned  on  their  newspaper 
tour,  but  department  executives  routes.  .  .  .” 
told  them  of  the  functions  of  each  W.  W.  Reed,  circulation  man- 
department,  Circulation  execu-  ager,  said  that  one  carrier  saved, 
tives  described  the  paper’s  dis-  $357  in  1952  and  had  put  aside 
tribiition  system,  told  how  much  $1,000  during  the  five  years  he 
money  a  carrier  makes.  They  had  been  on  his  route, 
stressed  the  value  of  route  train-  , 

ing  and  pointed  to  some  of  the  Circulation  Clinic 
successful  local  businessmen  who  The  University  of  Kansas  will 
say  they  owe  much  of  their  sue-  sponsor  a  Newspaper  Circulation 
cess  to  their  early  business  train-  Course  May  8-9  at  the  William 
ing  as  newspaperboys.  Teachers  Allen  White  School  of  Journal- 
left  with  an  entirely  new  slant  on  jsm.  The  clinic  will  be  devoted 
the  value  of  route  work.  to  analyzing  problems  facing  daily 

and  weekly  newspapers.  It  will  be 
Patrick  Appraises  CMs  open  to  both  publishers  and  cir- 

Talbot  Patrick,  Rock  Hill  culation  managers. 

(S.  C.)  Herald  publisher,  puts  a  Assisting  Dean  Burton  W.  Mar- 
high  evaluation  on  circulation  vin  in  arranging  the  course  are 
managers,  judging  from  his  state-  several  Kansas  circulation  man- 
ment  in  the  ICMA  Bulletin.  Cir-  agers,  including  Harold  Hult,  To- 
culation  men,  he  said,  should  be  peka  Daily  Capital  and  State  Jour- 
“the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  news-  nal;  B.  C.  Whorton,  Great  Bend 
paper,  keeping  up  with  its  most  Tribune;  C.  R.  Stutzman,  Kansas 
important  customers — members  of  City  Kansan,  and  Frank  Long, 
reader  families.”  Wichita  Eagle, 
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radio-tv 

Tafts  Buy 
Columbus  TV 
Station  WTVN 

The  Taft  family,  owners  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  and 
of  Radio  Cincinnati,  Inc.,  have 
purchased  Television  Station 
WTVN,  Columbus,  Ohio,  from 
Edward  Lamb,  publisher  of  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald  and 
owner  of  several  radio  stations,  for 
approximately  $2,000,000. 

It  was  announced  that  payment 
will  be  made  in  cash  upon  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission.  Mr.  Lamb  has 
agreed  to  act  as  consultant  to  the 
new  owners  for  10  years. 

The  Tafts  suggested  that  they 
were  most  hopeful  that  the  public 
service  programming  of  WTVN 
can  be  vastly  extended.  WTVN 
has  won  many  public  service 
awards  under  Mr.  Lamb. 

President  of  Radio  Cincinnati  is 
Hulbert  Taft,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star.  Hulbert 
(Hub)  Taft,  Jr.  is  executive  vice- 
president,  David  Taft  is  secretary 
and  Robert  H.  Taft,  Jr.,  is  general 
counsel  of  the  Radio  Cincinnati. 
The  company  presently  operates 
WKRC  and  WKRC-TV,  Channel 
12,  Cincinnati. 

It  was  understood  that  the  dis¬ 
position  of  TV  Station  WTVN 
would  leave  Mr.  Lamb  free  to 
prosecute  his  television  applications 
at  Portsmouth  and  Toledo,  Ohio. 

McCarthy  Hits 
Evjue  Application 

Madison,  Wis. — Editor  William 
T.  Evjue  of  the  Madison  Capital 
Times,  said  Jan.  13  he  had  received 
a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  U.  S. 
j  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  (R-Wis.)  to 
j  Paul  A.  Walker,  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  chairman, 
j  opposing  an  application  of  Badger 
Television,  Inc.,  for  a  license. 

Mr.  Evjue  is  president  of  the  TV 
^  firm.  It  is  a  corporation  formed 
recently  by  consolidation  of  two 
Madison  groups  seeking  Channel  3 
for  this  area. 

Mr.  Evjue  refused  to  comment 
on  the  letter.  It  stated: 

“I  understand  that  Badger  Tele¬ 
vision,  Inc.,  has  applied,  for  a  TV 
license  for  station  to  be  operated 
in  Madison.  I  also  understand  that 
the  president  of  the  corporation  is 
William  T.  Evjue. 

“I  understand  that  Cedreick 
Parker,  city  editor  of  the  Capital 
Times,  will  play  an  important  part 
in  operation  of  this  station  after 
license  has  been  granted. 

“I  would  like  to  bring  evidence 
to  FCC  showing  that  it  would  be 
against  public  interest  to  have 
either  Mr.  Evjue  or  Mr.  Parker  ex¬ 
ercising  any  control  over  a  televi¬ 
sion  station.  May  I  hear  from  you 
as  to  whether  you  are  interested  in 
widence  along  the  above  lines  and 
if  so,  when  you  would  care  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.” 


Association  Now 
A  Centenarian 

Madison,  Wis.  —  The  Wisconsin 
Press  Association,  which  claims  to 
be  the  oldest  newspaper  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  United  States,  be¬ 
came  100  years  old  Jan.  13. 

Formal  observance  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  will  be  held  at  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  convention  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  May  14-16. 

The  organization  was  founded 
here  in  1853,  with  Charles  D, 
Robinson,  publisher  of  the  now- 
defunct  Green  Bay  Advmate,  as 
first  president. 

Ellsworth  Coe,  of  Whitewater,  is 
1953  president.  His  grandfather 
held  a  similar  post  in  1884. 


Donosky  in  Deal  | 

For  McCarthy  Papers 

Houston  —  Oilman  Glenn  H. 
McCarthy  has  announced  the  sale 
of  News,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Citizen  Newspapers,  to  Dallas 
Rupe  &  Son  of  Dallas. 

Launched  in  May,  1947,  the 
Citizen  publishes  10  community 
newspapers  from  a  plant  here. 
Eight  are  in  Harris  County  (Hous¬ 
ton),  one  in  Texas  City,  and  an¬ 
other  in  Brazoria  County. 

Mr.  McCarthy  said  he  weighed 
several  offers  before  completing 
the  sale.  The  Rupe  representative 
in  the  transaction  was  Meyer 
Donosky,  a  former  official  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

m 

Pension  Takes  Over 
Hanford  Dailies 

Hanford,  Calif. — Earl  J.  Fen- 
ston,  Fresno  attorney,  assumed 
ownership  of  the  Hanford  Daily 
Sentinel  and  Journal,  radio  station 
KNGS  and  Kings  County  Weekly 
News  on  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Beau- 
baire  agreed  to  the  sale  last  June 
but  the  transaction  was  contingent 
on  the  radio  license  transfer,  which 
met  FCC  approval  just  recently. 

Samuel  Beaiibaire  became  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1949  following  the  death, 
in  an  airplane  crash,  of  his  son, 
Stanley. 

♦  *  ♦ 

E.  H.  Pierce,  publisher  of  the 
Walker  County  (Ala.)  Mountain 
Eagle,  has  purchased  controlling 
interest  in  two  weekly  newspapers, 
the  Jackson  County  Sentinel  and 
the  Progressive  Age. 

m 

Weekly  Suspends 

George  D.  Vaill,  publisher,  has 
announced  suspension  of  the 
Amity  Star,  weekly  newspaper 
serving  the  townships  of  Bethany, 
Woodbridge,  and  Orange,  Conn., 
for  the  past  two  years. 

■ 

$25,000  in  Joy  Fund 

Norfolk,  Va. — ^The  9th  annual 
Christmas  Joy  Fund  promoted  by 
Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc.,  sur¬ 
passed  all  records  last  year,  with 
contributions  passing  $25,000. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


^Previous  Publication  *  Tallahassee,  Fla. — There’ll  be  Q*!  Q*/*?  ^llit 

^  /*/*•  •  •  ■  Jf*  •  •  "o  press  agent  in  the  Governor’s  /  fVlW  k^UJ.1 

1ft  I\/m11‘1  (T^^l Office  and  no  more  “running  bat-  Tulsa,  Okla. — Ora  J.  Fox,  self- 
AwM  !  I  ties’’ with  any  of  the  State’s  news-  styled  leader  of  Oklahoma’s 

c  mu  1  \*r  j  u  r<  papers.  That’s  the  word  of  Cover-  90,000  old  age  assistance  recip- 

By  Albert  Woodrun  Gray  nor  Dan  McCarty,  who  took  over  ients,  this  week  withdrew  a  suit  ^ 

as  Florida’s  Chief  Executive  this  had  filed  against  the  Tulsa  World, 

In  a  libel  action  against  the  When  the  publisher  refused  to  week,  succeeding  Gov.  Fuller  War-  Tulsa  Tribune  and  Oklahoma  Pub- 

New  York  Post,  an  application  disclose  the  source  of  this  informa-  ren.  lishing  Company,  in  which  he 

was  made  a  few  months  ago  to  tion,  the  California  Court  excluded  Gov.  Warren  had  a  press  secre-  asked  $1,377,500  damages, 
strike  out  a  defense  in  mitigation  any  evidence  in  support  of  this  de-  tary.  Loyal  Compton,  who  in  addi-  The  action  was  dismissed  with- 
of  damages  that  the  matter  claimed  fense.  The  Supreme  Court  of  that  tion  to  distributing  Gov.  Warren’s  out  prejudice  on  motion  of  th« 
to  be  libelous  had  appeared  in  an-  state  sustained  this  ruling,  saying:  statements,  frequently  issued  strong  plaintiff,  who  indicated  he  might 
other  newspaper,  and  had  been  re-  “The  mere  belief  of  the  editor  of  verbal  blasts  of  his  own,  and  the  file  new  suits, 
published  in  good  faith,  in  reli-  ^  newspaper  in  the  justice  and  truth  former  governor  had  a  continuing  Claiming  the  newspapers  had 

ance  upon  the  previous  publication  of  an  attack  which  he  makes  upon  “battle”  with  many  of  Florida’s  libeled  him,  he  sought  $1,000,- 
and  with  no  intent  to  injure  or  private  character  of  a  citizen  is  newspapers.  000  in  punitive  damages,  $77,500 

defame.  no  defense  to  an  action  brought  by  Gov.  McCarty  told  Tallahassee  in  special  damages  for  loss  of 

The  Supreme  Court,  refusing  to  person  assailed  for  the  dam-  newsmen,  at  a  breakfast  gathering  property  rights  and  $300,000  for 

grant  the  application,  said:  ages  sustained  by  such  an  attack  held  for  Capitol  reporters,  that  his  damage  to  his  reputation. 

“The  sufficiency  of  this  defense  nor  can  such  belief  be  considered  Press  relations  with  them  for  the  Mr.  Fox,  a  former  employe  of 

is  attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  in  mitigation  of  damages  unless  it  next  four  years  would  be  direct,  the  Oklahoma  Corporation  Corn- 
does  not  contain  an  allegation  is  shown  to  have  been  based  upon  He  offered  to  hold  periodic  press  mission,  was  a  leader  in  fostering 
that  the  source  of  the  information  information  derived  from  a  reliable  conferences  and  called  one  imme-  the  Townsend  old  age  plan  and 
was  reliable  and  that  the  newspa-  source.  It  must  be  shown  that  the  diately,  at  a  reporter’s  request.  other  assistance  programs  for  th« 

per  believed  in  its  reliability.  Fur-  charge  was  only  made  after  inves-  He  said  his  relations  with  the  past  20  years, 

thermore,  other  cases  indicate  that  tigation  of  the  matter  to  which  it  press  had  always  been  good  and  His  petition  claimed  the  four 

such  an  allegation  is  not  indis-  relates.”  “I  hope  they  will  continue  that  newspapers  opposed  legislation 


Florida  Governor 
Likes  Press 


Townsend  Plan  ji/Iqc 
Advocate  Drops  jjac 
$1,377,500  Suit  ])es 


Tulsa,  Okla. — Ora  J.  Fox,  self- 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


pensable.  Accordingly,  there  be-  Present  Dav  Attihide 

ing  no  authority  to  the  contrary  .  _  ,  j  •  •  .  ^ 

and  bearing  in  mind  that  plead-  .  ^  ‘^^cision  by  the  ^ 

ings  are  to  be  construed  literally  Appe  late  Divismn  of  he  Supreme  JlOldS  Ulties  MOy 
with  a  view  of  substantial  justice  New  York  State  sugges  s  License  Newspapers 

between  the  parties,  it  is  the  opin-  J"  Actors  mfluencmg  the  Montgomery,  Ala.  -  State 


i/wivv-vu  iiiv  i/aiiivo,  13  •  HIcTvncinn  u/ItVi  MONTGOMERY,  Ala. - State  At-  - - r- r— -  —  r''—" 

ion  of  this  court  that  this  defense,  soeSrSInSons  of  torney-General  Si  Garrett  has  data  concerning  him  and  took  pic- 

aUn  in  "ames  or  specinc  designations  ot  tures  of  his  home  and  everv  build- 


and  efforts  he  has  made  for  the 
aged,  and  conspired  in  a  sinister 
and  unlawful  campaign  of  prop¬ 
aganda  against  the  plaintiff. 

The  suit  further  alleged  the 
newspapers  collected  all  possible 


»  pleaded,  is  also  sofBden.  in  r»u,„s  oTihe'cS  „ra“c£  >'vy  bnsi-  J--'.!?, 'SS't 

■  F™.  Rdiabl.  Source  “  bT„raSSs.TSo  SKn”  ^ 

An  authority  to  »hich  the  court  The  Motoue  (N.  Y.)  Te/csrum  ™„,.’''tateSf  bSs*? Libel  Suit  SsHled 
?"S  interposed  a  defense  of  this  charac  'T  S  lien,. 


°  inicrposcu  a  ueiense  or  mis  cnarac-  w-  rtnrrprt  said  snrh  a  license  ^  t  ^ 

ago  in  an  action  against  the  New  t:u  ,  a-,:on  hmnoht  Garrett  said  suen  a  license  Court 

V _ K  D. _ m  a  iioei  action  orougnt  assessed  avain.st  a  newsnaoer  does  _  _  _ 


York  Press  in  which  it  had  been  ^  -  *  -f  ,  j  assessed  against  a  newspaper  does 

if  J  fu  f  f  against  it  by  a  deposed  customs  violate  the  freedom  of  the 

charged  that  the  subject  of  the  gmnlnve  fGoodrowl  for  a  news  violate  tne  tr^dom  or  me 

news  storv  with  others  had  orean-  lOoMrow  j  tor  a  news  provision  of  the  U.  S.  Con- 

news  siory  wim  omers  naa  organ  jjg  been  suspended  ^titntion 

ized  a  pooling  combinatmn  for  the  ,ed  liquor  from  Tfoimnosine  the  tax  on  radio 

control  of  theaters  in  New  \ork  railroad  nassenvers  and  marketintr  AS  to  imposing  me  tax  on  radio 
Citv  railroad  passengers  and  marKeting  stations,  the  attorney-general  said 

■f*  the  coons  tor  his  nersonal  account  ,  .  ,  .  .  _ 


Raleigh,  N.  C. — A  $100,000  li¬ 
bel  suit  brought  by  a  Ralei^  poli¬ 
tical  figure  against  a  state  senator 
and  18  other  defendants  has  been 


The  defense  which  the  court  in 
that  instance  had  also  refused  to 


liviii  iJiak  iiv  iiau  uwwii  auoy^iiuwu  5titUtiOn  a  ovaiv  ovuaM/n 

for  taking  smuggled  liquor  from  ^3  to’ imposing  the  tax  on  radio  ^nd  18  other  defendants  has  been 
railroad  passengers  and  marketing  3,^tij,„3  attorney-general  said  <>4 

the  goods  for  his  personal  account.  ^^uld  be  contrary  to  the  Com-  Robert  W. 

“The  article,”  said  the  court,  re-  merce  Clause  (Article  1,  Section  ’’  9fK 

ernor  W.  Kerr  Scott.  Defendants 


riL  «nt  hTJen  ^  judgment  against  the  g)  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 

strike  out  had  been.  That  the  newspaper,  “was  furnished  by  the  unless  an  exemption  is  provided  State  Senator  James  ft 


Associ4d’Pres;prini^dVhe;;-  ^  ffiterrtate  bu^n«; 


the  sources  of  the  infor-  He  noted  that  communication 


from  sources  which  it  had  there¬ 
tofore  found  to  be  reliable  and 


Pou  Bailey  of  Raleigh,  Thompson 
Greenwood,  executive  secretary  of 


uiw  ov/ulwvo  vrt  IIIW  Iiiivfi-  Jic  IIUICU  lliai  CUllllllUlIlWaUUIl 

mation  given.  A  practical  consid-  and  transportation  business  which  f weftiv 

tb,.  _  _ _ _  _ _  and  a  string  of  weekly  newspapers. 


tofore  found  to  be  reliable  and  the  present-day  methods  engage  ih  interstate  commerce  a  string  of  weekly  newspaper^ 

which  It  then  believed_to  be  re-  -  _„blication  bv  dailv  news-  S  Wn  o  v.n  nrotec  1“  Re^wine  charged  he 


wuitii  II  ulcn  Dciicvcu  lo  oe  ic-  •  u^r  i  t_  •  •  _ _ nis  suu,  A.euwine  enargeu  uc 

liable  and  that  in  publishing  the  na^rs  of  disnafches^fiirnUheH  hv  it'^^  ngoro  s  p  -  libeled  in  a  column  authored 

article  complained  of  the  neLpa-  P^^f^t^e  ntwT  agenda  Hke  ffie  ^y  Greenwood  and  Bailey  titled, 

per  relied  upon  the  statements  Associated  Press,  would  hardly  re-  Roundup.”  The  article 

made  to  it  and  believes  the  said  ,he  ^ost  prudent  of  publish-  Miami  Picketing 

article  to  be  true.”  ^,3  verify  the  honesty  of  the  Iniunction  Unheld  throughout  the  state,  and  said  Mr. 

The  publisher  of  a  San  Jose,  Associated  Press’  reputation.  If  it  Gpll  1 

Cahf.,  newspaper  60  years  ago  set  were  attempted  the  time  consumed  Miami,  Fla.— The  Fl^on^  Su-  c-® 

up  in  mitigation  of  damages  that  would  transform  the  news  item  in-  Preme  Court  has  ruM  that  Circuit  «!  1 

prior  to  the  publication  of  an  to  history.  The  newspaper  was  en-  Judge  Gibl in  correcUy  granted  an  elation  Later,  ^ 

item  there  had  been  a  report  or  titled  to  the  benefit  of  the  care  ex-  injunction  against  typographical 

rumor  that  the  local  utility  was  to  ercised  by  the  interviewer  in  the  union  pickets  at  the  plant  of  the  . 

use  a  large  sum  of  money  in  an  direct  employ  of  the  Associated  Miami  Herald.  The  order  was  is-  “uve  to  make  any  cash  settlemen . 


election  contest  and  that  the  pub-  Press,  of  which  it  was  a  member.” 
lisher  believed  in  good  faith  the  re-  a 

port,  as  the  particular  person’s  rep-  n  •  e  u  1 

utation  for  using  money  for  ma-  OSminai  On  OCilOOlS 
nipulating  politicians  and  corrupt-  State  College,  Pa. — ^The  Penn¬ 
ing  voters  was  bad  and  for  the  sylvanla  schools  problem  will  be 


sued  in  July,  1951,  on  the  ground  1 

that  the  real  purpose  of  the  picket-  Heads  AP  Committee 
ing  was  to  force  the  employer  to  Hartford,  Conn. — Carl  E.  Lind- 
coerce  employes  into  joining  the  strom,  managing  editor,  Hartford 
union.  Times,  and  chairman  of  the  New 

The  Supreme  Court  said;  “When  England  Associated  Press  News 


further  reason  that  he  had  had  discussed  at  a  seminar  here  Feb.  picketing  is  carried  on  to  further  Executive  Association,  has  an- 
control  of  large  sums  of  money  on  27-28  sponsored  by  the  Pennsyl-  an  unlawful  purpose,  as  in  this  nounced  appointment  of  Moses  H. 
various  occasions  in  the  past  for  vania  Society  of  Newspaper  Ed-  care,  it  loses  its  characteristics  of  Williams,  executive  editor,  Wor- 
the  purpose  of  manipulating  poli-  itors,  in  cooperation  with  the  free  speech  ...  In  this  case  it  is  cester  Telegram-Gazette,  as  chair- 
ticians  and  corrupting  voters  in  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish-  clear  that  the  protection  accorded  man  of  the  committee  on  freedom 
elections.  ers  Association.  free  speech  was  forfeited.”  of  information  of  the  NEAPNEA. 
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MacDonald 


MacDonald 
Made  Editor  of 
Des  Moines  R&T 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  —  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  vicepresident  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  been 
named  editor  of 
the  newspapers. 

Mr.  MacDonald, 
who  has  been 
with  the  Des 
Moines  papers 
for  26  years  and 
has  had  supervi¬ 
sion  over  the 
news  columns  of 
the  papers,  now 
extends  his  super¬ 
vision  to  the  editorial  pages. 

MacDonald’s  position  of  editor 
of  the  Register  and  Tribune  has 
not  been  occupied  since  W.  W. 
Waymack  resigned  to  join  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
1946. 

Mr.  MacDonald  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  reporter  in  1926  for  the 
Register.  He  was  successively  copy- 
reader,  telegraph  editor,  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  news  ^itor,  becoming  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
R  &  T  in  1937  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  from  1939  until  he  was  made 
vicepresidcnt  and  executive  editor 
in  1946.  He  served  as  an  air  com¬ 
bat  intelligence  officer  in  the  Navy 
during  the  war  at  Okinawa. 

Mr.  MacDonald  is  serving  his 
second  term  as  secretary  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

■ 

Lovett  niness  Causes 
Coast  Group  Changes 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Shifts  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  personnel  of  the  Peninsula 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  to  meet  the  in¬ 
definite  sick  leave  of  E.  Ray  Lovett 
are  announced  by  George  F.  Mo- 
rell,  president. 

Mr.  Lovett,  general  manager  of 
the  company  publishing  the  Palo 
Alto  Times,  Redwood  City  Trib¬ 
une  and  Burlingame  Advance,  is 
in  Palo  Alto  Hospital  recuperating 
from  a  serious  surgical  operation. 
He  is  past  president  of  both  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  of  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation. 

Eugene  C.  Bishop,  Times  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  been  named  acting  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Harry  L.  Millet, 
advertising  director.  Times,  is  act¬ 
ing  publisher  and  Charles  T.  Tyler, 
circulation  manager,  is  now  acting 
business  manager. 

Albert  Rehm  was  appointed  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  Jack  Heir- 
pnymous,  formerly  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  has  become  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Most  of  the  appoin¬ 
tees  have  been  with  the  Times 
since  the  1930’s. 

Dallas  E.  Wood,  who  with  Mr. 
Morell  purchased  the  Times  shortly 
after  World  War  I,  is  vicepresident 
and  executive  editor  of  PW. 


3  Executives 
Promoted  in  Moss. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Promo¬ 
tion  of  three  executives  of  E.  An¬ 
thony  and  Sons,  Inc.,  owners  of  the 
New  Bedford 
Standard-T  imes, 
the  Cape  Cod 
Standard-T  imes, 

Hyannis;  Stations 
WNBH-WFMR, 

New  Bedford, 
and  Stations 
WOCB  and 
WOCB-FM,  West 
Yarmouth,  Mass., 
is  announced  by 
Basil  Brewer, 
publisher  of  the 


Gaylord 


King 


O’Neil 


New  Bedford  newspaper  and  prin-  j 
cipal  owner  of  the  Anthony  Co.  j 

Dan  B.  Gaylord,  publisher  of  the  i 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  will  be¬ 
come  general  business  manager  of 
E.  Anthony  and  Sons,  Inc.,  with 
office  in  the  Standard-Times  Build¬ 
ing,  New  Bedford,  Jan.  24, 

Arthur  C.  King,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  Bedford  Stand-  j 
ard-Times  the  past  five  years,  will 
become  business  manager  of  the  ; 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  effec-  I 
tive  Jan.  15. 

Robert  K.  O’Neill,  assistant  di-  I 
rector  in  charge  of  local  advertii-  ! 
ing  since  September,  will  succeed  , 
Mr.  King  as  advertising  director. 

■ 

Chicago  Tribune 
Shifting  Executives 

Chicago  —  Several  changes  in 
Chicago  Tribune  executive  per¬ 
sonnel,  effective  March  1,  have 
been  announced.  On  that  date, 
W.  R.  Blend,  manager  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  classified  advertising  division, 
will  become  consultant  to  the  di¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  Blend  will  be  succeeded  as 
manager  of  the  classified  division 
by  Arthur  E.  Rozene,  who  has 
been  manager  of  the  Tribune’s 
classified  display  advertising  di¬ 
vision. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Rozene  will  be 
Arthur  B.  Olsen,  a  member  of  the 
Tribune’s  general  display  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff. 

M.  T.  Reilly,  manager  of  re¬ 
search  and  presentations,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  go  to  New  York  Feb.  1 
on  a  six-month  leave  of  absence 
to  handle  special  assignments  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate.  During  his  ab¬ 
sence,  Pierre  Martineau  will  serve 
as  acting  manager  of  research  and 
presentations. 
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UNBALANCED 

METAL 


1  lb.  FEDERATED  MOR-TIN 

BALANCED  METAL 


YHI  FiDERATCD  MOR-TIN*  PLAN 

is  a  simple  and  proved  way  to  keep  all  type  metal  supplies 
balanced.  It  requires  no  large  cash  outlay  because  the  money 
Federated  gives  you  for  your  dross  pays  a  good  part  of  the  cost.  It 
works  with  all  metals:  Stereotype,  Linotype  or  Intertype, 
Monotype  or  Ludlow. 

Here's  how  the  MOR-TIN  plan  works  .  .  . 

You  send  Federated  your  dross  and  we  will  supply  you 
MOR-TIN  Metals  on  a  pound-for-pound  exchange  basis.  These  metals, 
when  added  in  direct  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  dross 
removed,  will  maintain  the  analysis  and  working  standard 
of  your  supply. 

You  pay  Federated  only  the  difference  between  your  dross  allowance 
and  the  co.st  of  tlie  MOR-TIN  . . .  and  that  isn’t  much  to  assure 
smooth  casting  operations! 

Federated  will  make  periodic  laboratory  analyses  and  will  supply 
you  dross  drums  free. 

If  you  would  like  more  details,  just  ask  your  Federated  salesman 
next  time  he  calls  or  write  Federated’s  Type  Metal  Dept. 

Would  you  care  to  have  information  on  Federated  Savaloy, 
a  new  stick-type  flux  ...  or  on  Savemet,  the  dry  powder  flux? 

If  so,  just  ask  and  we’ll  send  a  pamphlet. 

Amaricpn  Snralting  and  Rafining  Comnony,  •  120  Broadway,  Naw  York  5,  N.  Y. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Deans  Tackle  Problem 
Of  College  Newspaper 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


The  American  College  Person¬ 
nel  Association  is  wading  into  the 
problem  of  the  college  newspaper. 

The  association,  whose  member- 
s  h  i  p  consists  of  student  dean.s. 
counselors,  and  other  administra¬ 
tors  of  student  personnel  services, 
has  begun  a  nation-wide  study  to 
clarify  the  position  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  press  and  determine  effec¬ 
tive  procedures  for  its  conduct.  A 
committee  on  student  publications 
headed  by  Dean  Garth  Sorenson 
of  the  University  of  Utah  will  ap¬ 
praise  editorial  policies  and  advi¬ 
sory  relationships  with  student 
newspapers  in  representative  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  attempt  to  come  up 
with  some  proposals. 

The  committee  has  circulated  a 
questionnaire  to  college  personnel 
officers  for  “the  collection  of  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  universities  in  matters  of 
student  publications  in  order  that 
some  sound  recommendations 
might  be  made.”  Additional  pur¬ 
pose,  says  Dean  Sorenson,  is  the 
“exchange  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  actual  procedures  for  co¬ 
ordinating  the  efforts  of  students, 
faculty  and  administration  which 
have  been  found  successful.” 

Organized  Attention 
So,  the  touchy  problem  of  the 
undergraduate  paper  is  finally  get¬ 
ting  some  large-scale  organized  at¬ 
tention  from  college  and  university 
administrators.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  efforts,  perhaps  the  first  one, 
by  such  a  group  to  examine  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  student 
newspaper  operation  and  formulate 
some  principles  for  their  easement. 
As  Dean  Sorenson  points  out,  “A 
cursory  review  of  some  of  the  re¬ 
lated  literature  would  suggest  that 
while  there  are  accounts  of  in¬ 
cidents,  expressions  of  attitudes 
and  reports  of  surveys  covering 
parts  of  the  problem,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  enough  available 
information  to  accomplish  the 
goals  (of  this  committee).” 

Actually  there  have  been  any 
number  of  surveys  o  f  college 
newspaper  policies  and  methods  by 
masters  degree  candidates,  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher  and  school  publi¬ 
cations  groups,  and  others  .  .  . 
most  of  them  limited  or  fragmen¬ 
tary.  But  never  before,  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  writer,  has  an 
organized  college  administrators’ 
group  done  a  full-scale  study  of 
the  problem. 

That  seems  curious,  considering 
its  perennial  existence  and  serious¬ 
ness,  and  the  importance  of  the 
undergraduate  newspaper  on  the 
campus.  A  lot  of  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  presidents  and  newspaper 
advisers  will  welcome  the  results. 


Need  for  the  study  is  described 
by  E.  H.  Hopkins,  president  of 
ACPA;  “In  spite  of  all  their  vir¬ 
tues  and  values  (which  are  many), 
student  newspapers  on  most  cam¬ 
puses  from  time  to  time  have 
either  gotten  into  the  hair  of  the 
university  officials,  or  they  have 
gotten  off  the  track  in  one  way  or 
another,  or  they  have  been  mis¬ 
understood  by  faculty  members 
and  administrators,  or  they  have 
felt  they  were  the  forgotten  step¬ 
child,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

“On  various  campuses,  different 
administrative  or  coordinating  re¬ 
lationships  have  been  developed. 
Some  have  worked  well,  while 
others  have  not.  Actually  I  am 
sure  this  is  a  fertile  field  for  much 
study,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
student  personnel  people  but  col¬ 
lege  and  university  administrators 
generally.  Involved,  of  course,  is 
the  relationship  between  students, 
faculty  and  administration,  the 
problem  of  censorship,  and  the 
problem  inherent  in  the  fact  that 
student  newspapers,  whether  they 
claim  to  be  or  not,  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  institution  in  which  they 
are  published.” 

Both  Sides 

ACPA’s  study  appears  to  be  a 
sympathetic  approach  to  both  sides 
of  the  problem,  judging  from  the 
questionnaire.  Among  other  ques¬ 
tions  it  asks:  “How  have  student 
editors  regarded  their  position?  Do 
they  feel  they  are  supported,  cen¬ 
sored,  misunderstood,  or  discrimi¬ 
nated  against? 

“In  general,  how  are  student 
publications  regarded  by  (the  ad¬ 
ministration)?  Are  they  regarded 
as  a  nuisance  or  a  source  of  em¬ 
barrassment?  Are  they  ignored  or 
misunderstood?” 

The  questionnaire  requests  “ex¬ 
periences  or  procedures  which 
might  be  helpful  to  those  at  other 
institutions  who  are  involved  in 
the  problems  of  student  publica¬ 
tions.” 

The  survey  comes  at  a  time 
when  college  newspapers  are  losing 
ground  in  their  struggle  to  main¬ 
tain  editorial  independence,  and 
during  a  period  producing  an  un¬ 
precedented  number  of  flare-ups 
and  administrative  crack-downs. 


Negro  journalists  and  Negro  jour¬ 
nals. 

The  Newsletter,  edited  by  Dean 
Armistead  Pride,  says  it  “has  en¬ 
deavored  during  its  eight  years  to 
provide  the  full  report  of  activ¬ 
ities  relating  to  the  Negro  journal¬ 
ist  and  the  Negro  journal — infor¬ 
mation  that  no  other  organ,  be¬ 
yond  its  few  rivals  (now  defunct) 
has  in  any  way  reported.  Some  of 
that  information  refers  to  research, 
radio,  television,  markets.  Some 
of  it  relates  to  teen-age  journalists, 
college  journalists,  adult  journal¬ 
ists,  those  working  with  general 
publications.  Some  of  it  relates  to 
historical  fact,  some  to  controver¬ 
sial  matters. 

“The  Newsletter  has  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  point  up  weaknesses,  be 
they  of  Negro  or  general  organs. 
It  has  sought  to  give  a  faithful, 
complete  record  in  concise  form.” 


ASJSA  Announces  3  New 
Members  During  1952 

Membership  of  the  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  has  been  increased  by 
three  members,  reports  A.  L.  Hig¬ 
ginbotham,  immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization.  These 
three,  who  became  members  un¬ 
der  Prof.  Higginbotham’s  presi¬ 
dency,  are  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  University  of  Houston,  and 
Drake  University. 

Profs.  Alfred  Crowell  and 
Donald  Krimel  are  the  joint  heads 
of  the  Department  of  Journalism 
and  Public  Relations  at  Maryland. 
Prof.  N.  S.  Patterson  is  director. 
School  of  Journalism  at  Houston. 

Drake  University  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  was  reinstated  to  member¬ 
ship  it  previously  held.  Prof. 
R.  M.  Bliss  is  head  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  there. 

On  the  membership  roll  of 
ASJS.\  at  the  end  of  1952  were 
33  universities  and  colleges. 


Professor  Suggests 
Guidance  On  News 

Berkeley,  Calif. — An  improved 
code  of  newspaper  publishing  b 
essential  to  safeguard  democracy, 
declares  Dr.  George  E.  G.  Catlin, 
visiting  professor  at  the  University 
of  California  and  a  former  news¬ 
man. 

Such  a  code  should  be  applied 
especially  to  International  policy 
news  and  to  press  relations  with 
the  President-elect,  he  believes. 
The  alternative,  he  says,  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Soviet  propaganda 
successes  such  as  Stalin’s  Christ¬ 
mas  message  to  the  New  York 
Times. 

His  remarks  were  in  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  a  speech  Jan.  6  before  a 
university  history  society  in  which 
he  said  the  Times  display  of  the 
James  Reston  story  had  enabled 
Stalin  to  explode  a  propaganda 
bomb  and  appear  before  the  Amer 
ican  people  as  the  20th  century 
Prince  of  Peace. 

“These  crushing  errors  in  news 
presentation  simply  cannot  go  on," 
he  asserted.  “The  Department  of 
State  should  give  some  sort  of 
guidance  on  what  it  regards  as  the 
nation’s  welfare.” 


Farm  Editors  Form 
New  Association 

Chicago  —  An  organization 


Lincoln  Newsletter 
Claims  New  Record 
Current  issue  of  the  Lincoln 
Journalism  Newsletter,  a  m  i  d  - 
monthly  bulletin  of  news  about 
Negro  journalists  published  by  the 
school  of  journalism  of  Lincoln 
University,  lays  claim  to  “the  long¬ 
est  continuous  publication  of  any 
of  the  half  dozen  organs  that  have 
sought  to  report  the  affairs  of 


Miami  Adds  Television 
News  Writing  Course 

A  course  in  television  news  will 
be  added  to  the  University  of 
Miami  journalism  curriculum  next 
semester.  It  will  be  taught  by 
Ralph  Renick,  news  director  of 
Miami  television  station  WTVJ 
and  a  1949  journalism-radio  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  university. 

The  one-semester,  two-credit 
course  will  train  students  to  work 
in  the  field  of  television  news,  and 
will  include  gathering,  writing,  and 
editing  news  stories.  Also  covered 
will  be  training  in  the  preparation 
of  still  and  motion  pictures  and 
other  visual  aids  for  television 
presentation. 


of 

newspaper  farm  writers  and  edi¬ 
tors,  representing  26  papers  in  13 
states,  was  formed  here  recently. 
It  is  called  the  Newspaper  Farm 
Editors’  Association. 

J.  S.  Russell,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  is  tempo¬ 
rary  president,  and  Richard  ()n, 
Chicago  Tribune,  is  secretary- 
treasurer.  Rex  Conn,  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette,  was  chairman  of 
the  organizing  committee. 

The  group  plans  its  first  annual 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
April  when  it  will  visit  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  Beltsville, 
Md.,  experiment  station  and  will 
meet  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


New  Secretary 


Publicity  Forum 

Milwaukee  —  Members  of  the 
women’s  departments  of  locd 
newspapers  and  radio  and  tele«- 
sion  commentators  participated  in 
a  publicity  forum  for  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  Milwaukee  area  at 
Marquette  University  under  spon¬ 
sorship  of  Theta  Sigma  Pi  jour¬ 
nalism  sorority.  Speakers  were 
Mary  Casey  and  Marilyn  Gardner 
of  the  women’s  department  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel;  Louise  Cattoi, 
club  editor,  and  Carol  Jensen,  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  Milwaukee  Journal; 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  Harold  A.  Ann  Leslie,  commentator  on  WISN 


Addington,  assistant  professor  at 
the  Syracuse  University  school  of 
journalism,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  He  succeeds  William  T. 
Burch,  who  will  devote  time  to 
TV  law  for  newsmen. 


radio  station;  and  Beulah  Dono¬ 
hue,  WTMJ-TV  women’s  commen¬ 
tator.  Representatives  of  the  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs  were  told  how  to 
publicize  their  groups  through 
newspaper,  radio  and  television, 
and  were  also  privileged  to  ask 
questions  regarding  this  work. 
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Collins 


Chittenden 


Carroll 


Ruisch 


Binkley 


Austin 


27  Editors  To  Attend 
API’s  Columbia  Meet 


Gunthrup 


Dougherty 


Heller 


Park  Sechriest  Sherman 
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Smith 


Spilmao 


Stuart 


Davidson 


Hodel 


Jennings 
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SYNDICATES 


*Not  Guilty*  Is  Plea 
On  Price  Haggling  Charge 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

Execl'tives  of  ^ome  of  the 
largest  feature  syndicates  this 
week  entered  pleas  of  "not  guilty” 
to  an  indictment  of  syndicate  sales 
methods  contained  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Ed¬ 
itors. 

In  a  Bulletin  article  headed  “To 
Hell  With  Haggling,”  J  e  n  k  i  n 
Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  the  Tuhii 
(Ckla.)  Tribune,  asked  for  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  firm,  inflexible  prices  for 
syndicated  features. 

"What  the  newspaper  needs  is 
a  good  one-price  syndicate.”  he 
wrote.  “Everything  else  in  the 
newspaper  business  is  bought  on 
honest  fixed  prices.  Our  newsprint, 
our  mechanical  equipment,  our 
paste,  pencils  and  paperclips  all 
bear  a  tag  .  .  .  but  not  features. 
Dealing  with  a  syndicate  is  like 
doing  business  in  a  Mexican  mar¬ 
ket  place.” 

And  he  concluded:  “The  syn¬ 
dicate  business  will  never  be  what 
it  ought  to  be  until  it  can  present 
firm  prices  figured  on  the  quality 
of  the  article  and  the  circulation 
and  financial  position  of  the 
buyer.” 

“We  would  if  we  could  but  we 
can’t.”  sums  up  the  reply  of 
Laurence  Rutman,  general  manag¬ 
er  and  editor  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

“Primarily,  our  intention  is  to 
base  prices  on  circulation  and  area 
coverage,”  he  told  E&P.  “We’d  be 
delighted  to  maintain  them  firmly 
on  this  basis  if  newspapers  were 
in  a  financial  position  to  meet 


them.  But  editors  have  budgets  to 
contend  with,  and  even  where  the 
monetary  factor  is  not  impcirtant, 
they  may  not  want  to  spend  a  pre¬ 
determined  sum  to  experiment 
with  a  new  feature.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  individual  price  adjustments 
are  essential.  The  reduction  of 
rates  is  an  effort  to  help  an  editor 
take  on  a  new  feature. 

"We’ve  had  no  trouble  with 
haggling  tactics,”  Mr.  Rutman 
added.  “Since  differing  evaluations 
are  placed  on  syndicated  features, 
and  since  some  features  are  worth 
more  to  one  paper  than  to  an¬ 
other,  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
give  and  take.  But  my  experience 
is  that  editors  are  fair  and  willing 
to  pay  the  rates  established.” 

S.  George  Little,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  General  Features  Core., 
offered  “thanks  and  a  bouquet”  to 
Mr.  Jones  for  his  artcile.  “Most 
of  the  experiences  he  refers  to 
could  not  possibly  have  generated 
from  any  of  our  salesmen,”  he 
told  E&P,  and  added  that  all  syn¬ 
dicates  would  regard  as  Utopia  “a 
standard  price  schedule  for  fea¬ 
tures  based  on  their  importance 
and  the  circulation  of  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
with  most  of  the  farsighted  lead¬ 
ing  papers  there  is  much  less 
haggling  about  prices,”  Mr.  Little 
said.  “In  almost  every  case  the 
truly  great  newspapers  across  the 
nation  are  willing  and  glad  to  pay 
reasonably  high  prices  for  their 
features  because  they  know  that 
only  through  such  an  arrangement 


BR  The  best  of  llBSt 

^  sellers)  ...often  start  as  our  serial  fiction!  Agatha 

»  Christie’s  “Blood  Will  Tell”  as  the  hook  “Mrs. 

^ _  McGinty’s  Dead  ’  was  one  of  the  best  mysteries  of 

^■r  1952.  “Tiger  Loose”  by  Margery  Allingham  as 

“Tiger  in  the  Smoke”  is  currently  creating  a  stir  in  the  bookstores. 

Blue  Bibbon  Serials 

first-run  fiction  .  .  .  are  a  dependable  daily  attraction.  The  best 
works  of  best-selling  authors  edited  for  suspense  and  continuity . . . 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  largest  newspaper  in  America, 
and  the  largest  standard  size  paper . . .  have  to  be  good  enough 
for  us,  before  being  offered  to  you!  For  synopses,  starting 
dates,  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. . . . 

Chieaffo  Tribune  TorkJ%fen\s 

Sundirmie  *’'**"'»  BuiMing,  York 
^ynuteume  Tribune  Tatrt>r.  Chirago 


can  syndicates  afford  to  bid  for  United  Features  Offers 
top  features  against  various  com-  London  Express  Service 
petitive  media,  especially  maga-  ■  r  . 

r  j  ^  news  and  feature  service  ot 

"fiV/  »  1 _  the  London  E.xnress  (daily  and 

We  are  happy  to  see  this  mat-  „  ,  .  .  '  -i  i.)  .  . 

ter  discussed  &se  we  think  it  Sunday)  is  now  available  to  U.  S. 
will  ultimately  result  in  a  better  ^wspapers  via  United  Eeatuie 
price  structure  and  get  the  rates 

for  features  up  to  a  level  more  in  ‘^.rd  American  syndicate  to  offer 
,  ■  clients  a  British  feature  service 

keeping  with  the  increasing  over-  _  .  «  .u  i,-  _  i 

.  f  A  Features  of  the  Kemsley  news, 

head  of  svndicatc  operations.  A  t  m 

e  '  .11  c  1  lu  .  41.  papers  are  available  from  North 

few  editors  still  feel  that  they  are  vi....,,. _ _  a.. 

.-.1  1  .  <■  4 .  4  4»,„  i..fl.4»i  American  Newspaper  Ai.l  ance 

entitled  to  features  at  the  deflated  ,  ,  ,  e  .  > 

..  4u--4:„.  iiiid  London  Observer  features  are 

prices  prevailing  in  the  thirties  u  t 

u-1  w.  (•..  1  4..  4.04/  distributed  by  the  Herald  Trib 

while  they  are  being  forced  to  pay  cvMmrtTP 

300  per  cent  more  for  newsprint, 

etc.  because  of  locked-up  industry  The  London  Express  .service 
price  agreements.  package  will  contain  news  an- 

“In  my  personal  opinion,"  Mr.  alyscs,  including  the  reports  oi 
Little  concluded,  “newspapers  are  roving  correspondent  Sefton  Del- 
getting  far  more  for  their  money  mi*'’'  regular  feature  columns; 
in  their  feature  purchases  than  any  women  s  page  features;  occasional 
other  commodity  or  services  they  -xpccial  articles  by  noted  British 
”  writers,  and,  of  course,  full  cov- 

Mollie  Slott,  manager  of  the  vrage  of  the  coronation  this  year. 

C  H  I  c  A  G  o  rRiBUNE  -  New  York 

News  Syndicate,  told  E&P  that  March  2  Release  Dale 
CT-NYN  “doesn’t  run  into  much  For  George  Sixta's  ‘Rivets' 
haggling  on  prices.  ’  Release  date  for  “Rivets.”  the 

“Having  been  in  the  business  Siiturduy  Eveninf*  Post  cartoon 
for  many  years,”  she  said,  “we  which  is  switching  to  newspaper 
know  the  editors  and  prevailing  comic  pages  via  the  Chicago  Sen- 
conditions,  and  have  found  our  Times  Syndicate,  is  March  2,  not 
clients  by  and  large  very  fair.  We  Nov.  1  a.s  erroneously  reported 
have  even  had  a  couple  of  in-  here  last  week, 
stances  where  the  editor  has  defi-  j^e  “Rivets”  daily  strips  will 
nitely  ordered  before  a  quotation  four-column  size,  suitable 

could  be  made,  and  several  times  two-column  panels  or  ver- 

t  h  e  editor  has  voluntarily  in-  (jcai  o^e  in  one  column.  The  Sun- 

creased  the  price  to  u.s.”  jay  color  page  will  be  furnished 

Miss  Slott  cited  a  recent  in-  standard  half  and  third  pages, 

stance  of  a  newspaper  granting  a  and  tabloid, 
voluntary  increase  of  $17. .^0  a  Creator  George 

week  on  CT-NYN  features  in  re-  Sixta  tried  his 
newing  an  annual  contract,  and  hand  at  several 
produced  a  letter  from  an  editor  cartoon  features 
who  wrote:  “Our  paper  is  still  not  before  hitting  »  M 

operating  at  a  profit  but  I  do  not  upon  “Rivets.”  I  v  « 

feel  it  is  fair  of  me  to  ask  you  to  His  first  comic 

continue  to  supply  us  with  fea-  strip  was  “Dick  ^  1 

tures  at  less  than  the  established  Draper.  Foreign 
rate  for  newspapers  in  our  circula-  Cor  respondent.’’ 
tion  bracket.  By  next  Summer  1  |t  became  a  war  “ 

think  we  will  be  out  of  the  woods  casualty  when  ^ 

,  but  at  the  moment  I  think  it  only  Sixta  enlisted  in 
fair  that  we  should  pay  the  going  the  Navy  in  Sixta  ] 

rate  for  features.”  March  of  1942.  and  was  succeed- 

“Sometimes  we  have  reduced  our  ed  by  a  factual  strip.  “One  for  the 
price  to  get  a  new  feature  into  a  Book.”  after  he  was  released  from 
paper,”  Miss  Slott  said.  “As  the  service  in  1945.  This  gave  way 
feature  gets  established,  the  crea-  in  1948  to  “Hit  or  Miss,”  a  sporu 
tor  asks  for  a  better  return  on  his  panel  which  is  still  syndicated  but 
feature,  and,  of  course,  prices  will  go  to  another  artist  so  that 
must  be  increased.  But  we  co-  Sixta  may  devote  full  time  to 
operate  with  editors,  and  as  a  rule,  “Rivets.” 
they  cooperate  with  us.” 

A  King  Features  Syndicate  H-Bomb  Series  from  GFC 
executive  who  had  read  Mr.  Jones’  I  M  Levitt  director  of  the 

article  declined  to  comment.  Planetarium  ’in  Philadelphia 

f  y  more  thoughts 

ders  of  the  Universe”  column  for 
newspaper  editors,  this  department  qp^fral  Featurfs  Corp  has 
would  like  to  hear  them.  "  ^-^tures  Corp.,  n 

written  a  special  series  of  nve 

i  TM  j  1  -KTVM  articles  on  the  hydrogen  bomb 

1  Diamond  Tales  from  CT-NYN  series  is  offered  separately  to 
I  “Gems  of  Diamond  Lore,”  a  newspapers  which  do  not  subscri^ 

I  series  of  10  special  articles  of  to  the  column.  Dr.  Levitt’s  topic 
'  1,200  to  1,400  words  each,  is  of-  is  “Will  the  H-Bomb  Destroy  the 
j  fered  for  release  after  Jan.  21  by  World?”  His  answer  is  No. 

I  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  First  of  the  Sunday  articles  b 
I  News  Syndicate.  Reporter  Irv-  scheduled  to  appear  Jan.  18.  Art 
i  ing  Vaughn  recounts  famous  and  by  Arthur  Radebaugh  accompanies 
!  little-known  events  in  baseball.  the  .series. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


PR  Text  Gives  Methods 
Plus  PR  Socio-Origins 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  lournalism,  Columbia  University,  New  York 


PRACTICAL  PUBI.IC  RELATIONS 
By  Rex  llnrlitw  and  Marvin  M.  Itlack. 
New  Vork:  Harper  and  llrnlliei'. 

422  Pl>- 

In  iHi;  hoginning,  a  man  bent 
on  new  opporiiinily  climbed  the 
nearest  high  hill  and  looked  be¬ 
yond.  He  saw  fertile  valleys  and 
few  if  any  competitors.  He  needed 
no  partner>.  Opportunity  beck¬ 
oned.  This  week  in  many  places 
a  hundred  men  fought  to  use  one 
shovel.  Little  but  struggle  beck¬ 
oned.  Rach  man  and  his  employ¬ 
er  could  not  exist  without  group 
team-work  and  public  support. 

.As  soon  as  high  hills  became 
crowded  and  the  valleys  bustled 
with  competitors  and  partners, 
there  developed  the  earliest  public 
relations  counsellors.  They  were 
tribal  leaders  who  understood  that 
group  life  had  to  be  cooperative 
and  should  as  seldom  as  possible 
be  subject  to  misunderstanding.  It 
was  a  socially  constructive  effort. 

PR  problems  today  are  simply 
more  complicated  and  their  solu¬ 
tions  more  necessary.  The  prob¬ 
lems  still  are  problems  in  success¬ 
ful — and  sometimes  peaceful — 
group  accomplishment. 

Public  relations  thus  had  a  long- 
rooted  and  philosophically  valid 
origin,  these  authors  point  out.  In¬ 
deed  every  person  or  calling  seems 
to  need  an  ancestry  in  the  early 
mists  of  history.  A  clearly  trace¬ 
able  and  socially  constructive  fore¬ 
bear  seems  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

When  a  scholar  writes  about 
news,  he  begins  with  leads  and  bul¬ 
letins  scratched  on  the  walls  of 
Eocene  caves.  Gradually  he  works 
up  through  papyrus  tales  of  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  4,000  B.C.,  to 
Julius  Caesar’s  Acta  Dinma. 
Tacitus,  we  are  geneologically  re¬ 
minded,  described  news  -  hungry 
Rome  as  sermonum  avida  et  nihil 
reticente:  avid  for  discourse,  re¬ 
ticent  about  nothing. 

A  recent  campaign  orator,  dig- 


or  on  the  advice  and  direction  of 
PR  specialists. 

“Public  relations  men  and 
women,”  Harlow  and  Black  de¬ 
clare,  “are  students  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  Their  laboratory  is  the  office 
and  shop,  the  board  meeting  and 
conference  nxim.  the  platform  and 
market  place  —  w  here  men  and 
women  work  with  and  against 
each  other.  They  depend  for  suc¬ 
cess  on  hard  work  and  mature, 
sound  thinking.  They  leave  as  little 
to  chance  as  possible.  They  are 
thorough  and  decisive  and  make 
the  most  of  every  opportunity.” 

Blessedly  specific,  these  authors 
describe  three  revealing  PR  pro¬ 
grams — custom-built  for  the  Bor¬ 
den,  the  Pullman,  and  the  Bclden 
companies.  But  all  the  principles 
and  tools  apply  widely.  “They  are 
used  by  thousands  of  industries, 
government  agencies,  educational 
institutions,  social  service  organ¬ 
izations,  trade  bodies,  and  other 
enterprises  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other.” 

The  Borden  company,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  book,  handles  press 
releases  nationally  and  on  a  local 
level.  Its  PR  press  section  deals 
with  news  services,  the  trade  press, 
and  magazines.  The  stockholders’ 
section  supervises  all  relations  with 
the  company’s  owners.  It  pre¬ 
pares  a  quarterly  bulletin  to  stock¬ 
holders  as  well  as  the  annual  re¬ 
port.  The  head  of  this  section 
serves  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
company’s  stockholder  relations 
committee.  The  section  handles 
releases  to  the  financial  press  and 
answers  stockholder  correspond¬ 
ence. 

Borden’s  PR  employe  communi¬ 
cations  section  supplies  company 
news  and  photographs  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  internal  house  magazines. 
It  carries  out  a  program  of  posters 
and  news  flashes  for  bulletin 
boards  in  some  600  plants.  The 
farm  section  publishes  the  Dairy 
Digest,  sent  free  to  dairy  farmers 


Big  Blast, 

No  Mail 

M  iDDLESBORO.  Ky.  —  The  Mid- 
dleshoro  Daily  News  and  Radio 
Station  wmik  did  not  receive  a 
single  out-of-town  piece  of  mail 
Jan.  10  because  on  hte  night  be¬ 
fore  an  explosion  destroyed  a  high¬ 
way  post  office  truck. 

Maurice  K.  Henry,  general  man¬ 
ager  asked  that  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  or  other  business  firms  which 
wrote  the  newspaper  or  radio 
station  the  week  of  Jan.  5  to  check 
with  him. 

work  for  the  other  two  companies. 

Turning  to  the  PR  of  indtistrial 
relations  and  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  the  authors  declare  that  em¬ 
ployes  now  want  specific  answers 
to  specific  questions,  “not  broad 
generalities  or  double  talk.  .An 
industrial  communications  seminar 
conducted  this  week  at  Columbia 
University  reached  that  same  con¬ 
clusion  after  hearing  Edward  L. 
Bernays.  New  York  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsellor,  Thomas  Holly- 
man.  New  York  photography  con¬ 
sultant.  and  Prof.  Otto  Klineberg. 
C'olumbia  psychologist,  address  it. 

The  authors  describe  the  PR  of 
government  relations,  of  commu¬ 
nity  relations,  of  trade  relations, 
and  of  education  relations. 

Thereafter  it  comes  to  grips  spe¬ 
cifically  with  the  tools  of  public 
relations — the  press,  radio  and 
television,  paid  advertising,  re¬ 
search  and  opinion  surveys,  audio¬ 
visual  tools,  the  graphic  arts,  and 
public  speaking. 

*  * 

Query  and  Reply 

A  READER  in  Beechurst,  N.  Y., 
asks  for  the  “best  available  work 
dealing  with  leads,  long-story  or¬ 
ganization,  crime  and  courts,  and 
the  handling  of  stories  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  wire.” 

Among  good  books  that  supple¬ 
ment  each  other  on  this  subject 
are:  Jones’  “The  Modern  Report¬ 
er’s  Handbook.”  published  by 
Rinehart,  and  MacDougall’s  “In¬ 
terpretative  Reporting.”  published 
by  Macmillan,  both  in  New  York 
City. 

■ 

Oshkosh  Daily 
Is  85  Years  Old 

Oshkosh.  Wis.  —  The  Oshkosh 


Auto  Guessing 
Gimmick  Helps 
Charity  Drive 

Charleston.  W.  Va. — Cooper¬ 
ation  between  the  Charleston  Ga¬ 
zette  and  radio  station  WC  HS  pro¬ 
duced  an  unprecedented  $32,000 
for  the  Salvation  Army  during 
a  Christmas  appeal. 

For  14  consecutive  years  the 
Gazette  and  WCHS  have  com¬ 
bined  forces  for  this  cause.  This 
time  an  automobile  dealer  was 
sold  on  the  idea  of  giving  away  a 
1953  car  in  a  “Tag  the  Car”  con¬ 
test  (dealer’s  name  happens  to  be 
Tag  Galyean )  which  never  men¬ 
tioned  the  make  of  c.ir  but  which 
through  easily  recognizable  clues 
in  the  newspaper  and  over  the  air 
left  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity. 

First,  the  public  had  to  identify 
the  car  on  a  coupon  in  the  Ga¬ 
zette  and  then  estimate  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  raised  through  the 
promotion  by  midnight  of  the  last 
day  of  the  contest — Dec.  20.  A 
minimum  of  a  $I  contribution  had 
to  accompany  each  entry. 

Climax  of  the  three-week  fund 
raising  came  on  the  20th  with  a 
five-hour  broadcast  direct  from 
Tag  Galyean’s  showroom,  featur¬ 
ing  local  talent  in  ridiculous  acts 
paid  for  by  the  radio  audience 
through  telephone  pledges.  Gov. 
Okey  L.  Patteson  and  Gov.-elect 
William  C.  Marland  joined  in  a 
duet  of  “I  Saw  Mommy  Kissin’ 
Santa  Claus”  for  $1,000  in 
pledges. 

Promptly  at  midnight.  Gover¬ 
nor  Patteson  announced  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  new  Dodge,  a  widower, 
60  years  of  age. 

Gazette  Promotion  Manager  W. 
E.  Chilton,  III,  said  “this  promo¬ 
tion  proved  what  can  he  accom¬ 
plished  by  two  outstanding  adver¬ 
tising  media  when  they  get  to¬ 
gether  and  pool  their  resources  to 
sell  the  public  on  the  necessity  of 
supporting  a  worthwhile  charity.” 

“This  year  it  is  felt  there  will 
be  little  trouble  selling  another  ad¬ 
vertiser  on  chipping  in  $2,500  for, 
perhaps,  a  trip  around  the  world.” 
'■ 

Montclair  Weekly 
Marks  75th  Year 

Montclair.  N.  J. — The  weekly 
Montclair  Times  recalled  in  its 


Ring  into  corruption,  unearthed  with  milk  checks.  It  also  develops 
skullduggery  in  Assyrian  High  farm  relations  programs  and  han- 
Placcs  forty  centuries  before  Judas  dies  releases  to  the  farm  press. 
Iscariot.  As  a  youngster  I  dug  at  The  consumer  services  section 
the  roots  of  my  own  family  tree,  handles  relations  with  women’s  or- 
A  couple  of  successful  forebears  ganizations  and  with  professional 

had  been  in  the  cattle  business,  and  technical  groups.  It  super- 

They  worked  at  night,  and  one  vises  the  Borden  test  kitchen, 

was  hanged.  So  I  quit.  There  foods  are  tested  and  recipes 

But  public  relations,  Harlow  and  developed  and  tried  out.  The  sec- 
Black  recall,  had  a  sociological  tion  works  with  the  editors  of 

and  currently  inspiring  heritage,  women’s  magazines  and  edits 
And  public  support,  they  point  out.  School  Nutrition  Topics,  a  free 
ilepends  either  upon  an  individ-  monthly  publication  for  the  man¬ 
ual’s  gift  for  public  relations  phi-  agers  of  school  lunchrooms, 
losophy,  plus  its  socialogy,  psy-  Thereafter  the  authors  describe 
chology,  and  practical  knowhow,  in  detail  how  each  of  these  sections 


Daily  Northwestern  observed  its  75th  anniversary  edition  (24 
85th  anniversary  of  the  reestab-  pages)  on  Dec.  23  that  it  has  been 
lishment  of  the  daily  newspaper  constantly  under  the  management 
on  Jan.  6.  of  three  families,  the  Studers.  the 

During  the  long  period  of  time.  Taylors,  and  the  Mulfords.  Gar- 
the  Northwestern  has  failed  only  vin  P.  Taylor  is  the  present  presi- 
once  to  publish.  That  exception  dent  of  the  publishing  company. 
iKCurred  on  April  20,  1875,  when  The  paper  was  founded  by  Au- 
the  Northwestern  plant  along  with  gustus  C.  Studer.  “a  young  man 
many  other  local  business  firms  of  Swiss  extraction  scarcely  out 
was  destroyed  by  one  of  the  most  of  his  teens  who  had  a  great 
disastrous  fires  in  the  history  of  dream  of  giving  the  public  ‘such 
the  city.  a  publication  as  will  not  offend  in 

The  Northwestern  became  a  any  particular,  and  one  in  which 
daily  newspaper  in  1868,  but  eight  not  one  word  shall  enter  that  is 
years  prior  to  becoming  a  daily  not  sanctioned  by  the  most  re- 
it  was  founded  as  a  weekly.  fined.’  ” 
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Peoria  Paper  Fights 
For  White  Crosses 


Peoria,  Ill. — A  visit  to  the  grave 
of  the  late  great  Ernie  Pyle,  famed 
war  correspondent,  touched  off  a 
newspaper  crusade  4,000  miles 
from  the  scene  that  has  breathed 
new'  life  into  the  drive  for  restora¬ 
tion  of  white  crosses  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Memorial  Cemetery  of  the 
Pacific  (the  Punchbowl)  outside 
Honolulu. 

Strongly  backed  by  publisher 
Carl  P.  Slane,  the  Peoria  Journal, 
in  central  Illinois,  has  taken  up  the 
cause  of  the  white  crosses,  and  the 
midwestern  campaign  is  snowball¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  that  it  may  accomp¬ 
lish  what  Hawaii’s  delegate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  failed  to 
do — force  the  Army  to  replace  the 
crosses. 

A  Journal  editor  visited  Ernie 
Pyle’s  grave  in  the  Punchbowl  cem¬ 
etery  en  route  home  from  Korea, 
and  took  pictures  of  it  and  other 
graves.  These  pictures  happened 
to  be  published  coincidentally  with 
the  news  that  the  crosses  had  been 
ordered  removed  by  the  Army 
(September,  1951 ). 

The  reaction  in  central  Illinois 
was  almost  as  violent  as  that  in 
Honolulu,  4,000  miles  away  and 
next  door  to  the  cemetery. 

‘Too  Expensive' 

The  Army  said  that  the  crosses 
were  removed  from  those  14,000 
graves  because  they  were  “unne¬ 
cessary”  and  “too  expensive  to 
maintain.” 

Joseph  R.  Farrington,  delegate 
from  Hawaii  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  submitted  overwhelm¬ 
ing  proof  at  a  sub-committee  hear¬ 
ing  in  Washington  that  people  from 
all  walks  of  life  in  Hawaii,  as  well 
as  families  of  many  thousands 
buried  in  the  Punchbowl,  wanted 
the  crosses  restored. 

Ignoring  public  sentiment,  the 
Army  remained  adamant. 

Then,  here  in  Peoria,  the  Journal 
got  into  the  fight. 

“By  the  use  of  ‘before-and-after’ 
pictures  of  the  Punchbowl,”  Pub¬ 
lisher  Slane  states,  “the  Journal 
has  graphically  shown  its  readers 
that  the  cemetery,  without  upright 
markers,  looks  like  a  country  club 
golf  course  or  an  athletic  field. 

“It  is  the  final  resting  place  for 
more  than  14,000  of  our  heroic 
war  dead,  including  661  of  Illinois’ 
own  servicemen.  We  want  the 
White  Crosses  restored.  Our  read¬ 
ers  want  them  restored.  The  people 
of  Hawaii  want  them  restored. 

"We  are  beginning  to  ask  the 
question  in  all  seriousness:  Do  not 
the  American  people,  the  mothers 
and  fathers  and  widows  of  our 
brave  boys,  have  a  voice  in  how 
the  graves  of  their  loved  ones  shall 
look?  Can  the  Army  ignore  the 
protests  of  the  people  most  directly 
concerned? 


“.\nd  our  answer  is.  No!  If  the 
American  people  want  White  Cross¬ 
es  on  the  graves  of  their  valiant 
war  dead  in  the  Punchbowl  ceme¬ 
tery  in  Hawaii,  they  should  have 
them!  And  this  newspaper  is  going 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  see  that 
they  get  them!” 

Big  Response 

Mr.  Slane  reports  that  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  newspaper  drive  has 
been  “overwhelming.”  The  Journal 
urges  its  readers  to  write  to  the 
two  Illinois  senators,  their  con¬ 
gressman,  or  to  Mr.  Farrington, 
urging  restoration  of  the  crosses. 

Many  service,  fraternal,  and  civic 
organizations  not  only  sent  letters 
to  these  statesmen  but  also  adopted 
strongly-worded  resolutions  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  cross-restoration  pro¬ 
posal  and  sent  them  along  with 
their  letters.  Following  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  lead,  they  are  reminding 
Washington  officialdom  that  it  is 
the  public,  the  taxpayers,  who  pay 
the  costs  of  keeping  the  White 
Crosses — and  that  it  is  trivial  by 
comparison  with  other  Army  costs. 

Response  from  individuals  both 
in  the  Journal  area  and  in  Hawaii, 
and  the  concern  of  individuals 
from  remote  places  has  been  sur¬ 
prising  in  the  campaign. 

Typical  of  the  spontaneous  team¬ 
work  was  the  reaction  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Sturgill  of  Honolulu. 
This  couple  only  arrived  in  Hawaii 
from  West  Virginia  last  July.  They 
read  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
Dec.  24,  a  news  article  from  the 
Peoria  Journal  mentioning  that  the 
newspaper  had  been  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  names  of  Illinois  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  buried  in  the 
National  Memorial  Cemetery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sturgill  went  to 
the  cemetery  and  made  a  grave-to- 
grave  check  of  the  more  than  14,- 
000  graves  and  prepared  a  written 
record  for  the  Journal  of  the  661 
Illinois  men  and  women  who  are 
buried  there! 

This  sort  of  cooperation,  plus 
the  spontaneous  reaction  of  those 
who  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
situation — like  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dirksen,  who  wrote,  “It  is  in  truth 
a  shabby  way  to  deal  with  those 
who  have  given  so  much” — is 
bringing  powerful  allies  to  Mr. 
Farrington  in  his  long  fight  for 
restoration. 

I'eamwork  Breaks 
Story  of  Expedition 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  —  The  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation  of  two 
U.  S.  reporters — one  in  Panama, 
the  other  in  Ecuador  —  combined 
to  break  the  story  of  the  coming 
expedition  of  Thor  Heyerdahl,  the 
Norwegian  scientist  who  crossed 
the  Pacific  in  1947  on  his  famous 


Ernie  Pyle’s  Grave 
raft  Kon-Tiki. 

Heyerdahl  set  sail  for  South 
■America  late  in  December  from 
New  York,  aboard  the  Grace  liner 
Santa  Margarita.  He  evaded  re¬ 
porters,  who  were  speculating 
fruitlessly  on  the  nature  of  his 
new  scientific  expedition. 

Barbara  Holbrook,  a  free-lancer 
here,  learned  that  Heyerdahl  had 
obtained  government  permission 
to  visit  the  Galapagos  Islands.  She 
tipped  off  Hindi  Diamond,  a  for¬ 
mer  colleague  on  the  Panama- 
American  of  Panama  City,  who 
managed  a  10-minute  interview 
with  Heyerdahl  aboard  ship  as  the 
Santa  Margarita  was  cruising 
through  Balboa,  C.  Z.  harbor  into 
the  Pacific. 

Surprised,  the  Norwegian  scien¬ 
tist  admitted  he  was  headed  for 
Ecuador  to  look  for  vestiges  of 
pre  -  Colombian  settlement  in  the 
Pacific.  This  exclusive  story  was 
Heyerdahl’s  first  interview  with 
the  press  on  the  subject.  A  few 
days  later,  on  arrival  in  Guaya¬ 
quil,  Heyerdahl  gave  the  complete 
story  on  his  expedition  to  Miss 
Holbrook.  The  interview  was  dis¬ 
tributed  through  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  which  is  now 
negotiating  with  Heyerdahl  for  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  on  his  new  adven¬ 
ture. 

Freedom.  Soviet  Style, 

At  'Peace  Congress' 

By  Franz  Cyrus 

Vienna — The  Communists  gave 
a  good  illustration  of  what  they 
mean  when  they  talk  about  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  during  the  recent 
Red-run  “world  peace  congress” 
here. 

Despite  elaborate  press  facilities 
and  assurances  of  free  access  to 
the  congress  and  the  1,800  dele¬ 
gates,  western  correspondents  soon 
found  the  promises  didn’t  apply  to 
them. 

While  reporters  from  the  satel¬ 
lite  countries  and  the  Communist 
press  of  the  West  wandered  freely 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  huge 
Konzerthaussaal,  the  non-Commu- 
nists  found  themselves  strictly 
limited  to  the  crowded  press  gal¬ 
lery,  the  entrance  lobby  and  a 
small  auxiliary  theater  used  for 
press  conferences. 


All  western  applications  for  in¬ 
dividual  interviews  with  Soviet  sat¬ 
ellite  delegates  were  rejected  « 
left  unanswered,  and  only  the 
British,  American  and  Argentine  [ 
delegations  granted  ihass  inter- [ 
views.  Even  these  conferenasj 
were  carefully  controlled  and  “pre- 
censored.” 

The  American  delegates  tried  to 
keep  their  names  secret  and  the 
name  of  the  delegation’s  chairman 
was  given  in  three  different  ver- 
sions:  Jennis,  George  Haywood 
and  George  Hayword. 

As  if  by  tacit  agreement,  the 
.Austrian  non-Communist  press  en¬ 
tirely  boycotted  the  congress.  Not 
a  line  appeared  in  the  press  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  Commu¬ 
nist  newspapers,  and  an  estimated 
80  percent  of  the  Austrian  popu¬ 
lation  did  not  even  know  it  was 
taking  place. 

Czechoslovakia’s  Olympic  hero. 
Emil  Zatopek,  was  accompanied 
by  a  permanent  guard  of  two 
plain  clothes  policemen  who  “pro¬ 
tected”  him  from  reporters  seeking 
interviews. 

A  Hungarian-speaking  Austrian 
reporter  had  a  similar  experience 
with  the  Hungarian  delegates. 
When  he  asked  for  an  interview, 
he  was  told  to  write  the  questions 
down. 

The  questions  duly  submitted, 
he  was  told  to  come  the  next  day 
for  the  answers.  After  coming  in 
vain  three  times  in  succession,  he 
was  informed  by  the  delegation’s 
secretary  that  the  Hungarian  dele¬ 
gates  were  “not  interested”  in  an¬ 
swering  the  questions  or  meeting 
the  reporter. 

Shortly  before  the  congress 
closed  long  after  midnight,  an  ex¬ 
hausted  and  disgruntled  western 
reporter,  Jean  Danes  of  the 
Agence  France  Presse,  ambushed 
Ilya  Ehrenburg,  Soviet  writer  and 
the  man  who  pulled  all  wires  at 
the  congress,  to  give  him  a  piece 
of  his  mind. 

Ehrenburg  asked  furiously: 
“Who  do  you  think  you  are?  What 
kind  of  manners  have  you  got?” 

Danes  said  “Certainly  not  So¬ 
viet  manners.” 
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It's  All  His  Wile's  Doing —  I  1 


That's  Music  to  Vets'  Ears 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  Charles  F. 
Danver,  Post-Gazette  columnist, 
insists  it  is  not  he  but  his  wife  who 
rates  high  as  a 
devoted  friend  of 
hospitalized  vet¬ 
erans  with  a  taste 
for  music. 

But,  in  his  own 
quiet  way,  with¬ 
out  loud  fanfare 
and  appeals  for 
money,  Danver 
has  had  his  daily 
column,  “Pitts¬ 
burg  hesque,” 
working  steadily  Danver 
and  effectively  for  thousands  of 
war  vet  patients  in  this  area  for 
five  years. 


(Continued  on  page  53) 
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In  that  period,  a  recent  account¬ 
ing  showed,  Danver’s  Veterans 
I  Record  Fund  has  received  $8,500 
in  voluntary  contributions  from 
readers  and  has  spent  $8,000  for 
11,000  new  records  and  5?  record- 
players  for  veterans  in  seven  hos¬ 
pitals. 

Only  on  one  occasion  has  the 
columnist  solicited  a  donation.  All 
“Charley”  has  done  is  to  mention 
it  in  his  column;  the  readers  have 
done  the  rest. 

“I  get  a  big  kick  out  of  this,” 
says  Danver,  an  impish  grin  on  his 
ruddy  face.  “I  get  all  the  credit  for 
this  but  my  wife  does  all  the  work. 
It  was  her  idea  in  the  first  place.  I 
followed  her  instructions.  Marie 
buys  the  records.  She  picks  them 
up  in  the  car  and  she  hauls  them 
out  to  the  hospitals.  1  just  sit  in 
my  office  and  write  a  few  lines 
about  it.” 

Charley  is  a  veteran  himself,  out 
of  the  World  War  I  Navy.  He 
spent  time  overseas  covering  World 
War  II.  And  his  own  son,  a  21- 
year-old  PBY  operator,  was  killed 
over  Liberia  in  1945. 

The  record  fund  started  July  22, 
1947,  with  this  item  in  “Pittsburgh- 
esque,”  as  “ordered”  by  Mrs.  Dan¬ 
ver: 

“This  will  introduce  the  Hiya 
Fellas  Boogie  and  Jive  Record  lli- 
brary  for  the  Veterans  of  Aspin- 
wall  Hospital.  It’s  a  name  you  will 
sec  here  often.  May  the  cheer  it 
brings  to  a  few  be  reflected  to 
many. 

“The  writer  proposes  to  act  as 
the  go-between  by  which  readers 
of  this  column  may  provide  the 
boys  at  the  hospital  with  the  latest 
and  best  popular  records.  Music — 
the  kind  they  like — offers  one  of 
their  few  entertainments.” 

Danver  didn’t  want  second-hand 
records;  he  felt  vets  should  have 
new  ones.  He  asked  and  received  a 
$25  gift  from  O.  D.  Robinson, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Republic 
Oil  Refining  Company. 

That  was  the  first  and  last  time 
Danver  has  ever  requested  anyone 
to  give  to  the  fund.  Since  then, 
Mr.  Robinson  annually  has  sent  in 
a  $100  gift. 

Reflecting  on  the  success  of  the 
fund,  Danver  suggests  that  news¬ 
paper  columnists  in  other  cities 
could,  without  exerting  themselves, 
expand  it  into  one  of  national 
scope. 

“But,”  he  hastens  to  add,  “that’s 
not  my  idea  either — it’s  my  wife’s.” 

Staff  Chips  In,  Monahan 
Home  for  Christmas 

Miami,  Fla. — George  Monahan 
came  home  for  Christmas. 

It’s  not  the  kind  of  present  most 
reporters  are  looking  for,  and  it’s 
not  the  kind  of  gift  George  him¬ 
self  would  have  thought  he’d  want 
a  year  ago. 

But  this  year,  the  25-ycar-old 
former  police  reporter  says  it’s  the 
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nicest  thing  his  Miami  Herald  co¬ 
workers  could  have  done  for  him. 

George  is  paralyzed,  the  victim 
of  a  strange  malady  which  struck 
him  last  Winter  after  the  former 
copyboy  had  been  a  full-fledged 
staffer  for  only  a  few  months. 

Since  then,  George  has  spent 
his  time  in  Veterans’  Hospital  beds 
in  Coral  Gables,  Chicago  and 
Boston,  unable  to  see  his  wife  and 
two  young  children. 

The  Start  of  It  All 

It  was  Hank  Berns,  slot  man  on 
the  Herald  copy  desk,  who  started 
the  ball  rolling  for  a  Monahan 
Christmas  fund,  and  it  was  Li¬ 
brarian  Kathryn  Kelly  who  “edit¬ 
ed”  the  fund. 

Last  week,  the  staff  sent  George 
his  Christmas  present — $120  for 
a  trip  home. 

But  even  from  his  hospital  bed, 
George  Monahan  showed  the  stuff 
which  had  made  him  what  City 
Editor  Ned  Aitchison  called  “a 
promising  young  reporter  with  a 
lot  on  the  ball.” 

George  made  his  own  reserva¬ 
tions  and  got  himself  onto  a  com¬ 
mercial  airliner.  He  arrived  home 
in  Miami  from  Boston  while  Her¬ 
ald  staffers  were  still  trying  to  pull 
wires  to  get  him  a  seat. 

Tip  That  Led  to  Title 

Except  for  Jack  Cuddy,  United 
Press  boxing  editor,  would  Rocky 
Marciano  today  be  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world? 

Maybe  not. 

For  it  was  a  story  by  Cuddy 
that  led  Marciano  to  shelve  his 
former  manager  and  turn  to  A1 
Weill  and  go  on  to  win  the  title. 

Marciano’s  trainer,  Charley 
Goldman,  writing  with  Tom 
Meany  in  the  January  17  issue  of 
Collier’s,  relates  the  incident.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  Marciano,  Goldman 
says: 

“That  we  met  at  all  was  due  to 
a  story  written  by  Jack  Cuddy, 
the  boxing  editor  of  the  United 
Press,  which  appeared  in  a  Brock¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  newspaper.  Cuddy 
did  a  piece  about  me  and  my  boss, 
A1  Weill  .  .  .  A1  managed  three 
world’s  champions  before  Marci¬ 
ano  and  I  served  as  trainer  for  all 
three.” 

Expense  Item  Tale 

Miami,  Fla.  —  Managing  Editor 
George  Beebe  of  the  Herald  did  a 
double  take  and  rushed  to  the 
thermometer  when  he  read  this 
wire  from  Staff  Writer  Steve 
Trumbull: 

“Purpose  of  this  dispatch  is  to 
prepare  the  Herald  for  an  item  it 
never  before  encountered  on  an 
expense  account — $4  for  anti¬ 
freeze — for  my  car,  not  for  me.” 

Trumbull  sent  the  wire  from 
Tallahassee,  where  he  had  gone 
during  one  of  Florida’s  “rare” 
mid-winter  cold  snaps  to  cover  the 
inauguration  of  Gov.  Dan  Mc¬ 
Carty. 

Note:  The  mercury  in  northern 
Florida  dipped  to  28  degrees. 
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Hageity's  Heatei 
Boils  Over 

Albany — Firemen  summoned  to 
the  former  home  of  James  C.  Hag- 
erty,  president-elect  Eisenhower’s 
press  secretary,  found  no  fire — 
only  an  overheated  water  heater. 

The  trouble  was  discovered  by 
moving  men  when  they  arrived  at 
the  house  with  a  van  to  transport 
Mr.  Hagerty’s  furniture  to  his 
Washington  home. 

The  heater  apparently  had  been 
left  burning  when  Mrs.  Hagerty 
and  their  two  children  left  recently 
for  Washington. 

Mr.  Hagerty  was  Gov.  Dewey’s 
press  secretary  here  before  Mr. 
Eisenhower  appointed  him  to  his 
present  job. 


Baseball  Slugger 
Bats  Typewiter 

Kent,  O. — Bob  Nieman,  slug¬ 
ging  outfielder  with  the  St.  Louis 
Browns  last  sea¬ 
son  and  now  a 
member  of  the 
Detroit  Tigers, 
has  traded  his 
booming  bat  for 
a  typewriter. 

Until  he  leaves 
Feb.  20,  to  join 
his  Tiger  team 
mates  in  spring 
training  at  Lake¬ 
land,  Fla.,  Nie¬ 
man  will  be  em-  Nieman 
ployed  in  the 

editorial  offices  of  the  Ravenna 
and  Kent  Evening  Record  and 
Courier  Tribune.  He  is  writing 
news,  features  and  sports  in  the 
Kent  office. 

Outfielder  Nieman,  a  senior  in 
the  Kent  State  University  School 
of  Journalism,  is  serving  an  intern¬ 
ship  required  of  all  KSU  journal¬ 
ism  majors.  Both  Nieman  and  his 
wife,  Pat,  an  art  student,  will  com¬ 
plete  their  college  work  at  KSU 
during  the  current  quarter. 

Alhough  he  sees  a  baseball  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  immediate  future.  Mr. 
Nieman  has  his  eyes  on  sports 
writing  after  his  major  league  days. 

Off  to  Coronation 

Halifax,  N.  S. — Mrs.  Evelyn  S. 
Tufts,  who  recently  became  the 
first  woman  life  member  of  the 
Canadian  Parliamentary  Press 
Gallery,  sailed  from  Halifax  Jan. 
5  on  the  liner  Ascania  for  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Mrs.  Tufts  will  report  on  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs  for  Canadian  readers 
before  covering  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

■ 

Teaching  in  India 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  Miss  Betty 
Mooney,  a  graduate  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  has  arrived  in  India  to  teach 
journalism  at  Allahabab  College. 
She  received  her  M.A.  in  religious 
journalism  here  at  Syracuse  in 
August. 


British  Press  Sees 
Churchill's  'Sacrifice' 

London  —  Winston  Churchill’s 
shipboard  press  conference  in  New 
York  was  an  act  of  “self-sacrifice,” 
the  British  press  said  last  week. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  refusal  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  press 
here  has  irritated  and  enraged 
newsmen  —  particularly  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  Perhaps  for  this  reason 
newspapers  that  support  Mr. 
Churchill  felt  called  upon  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  Queen  Mary  interview. 

The  influential  Yorkshire  Post 
said  that  Mr.  Churchill  has  “a  be¬ 
lief  which  seems  old  fashioned  in 
these  TV  days,  that  reporters, 
while  they  should  be  seen  (in  the 
Gallery  or  at  the  press  table), 
should  certainly  not  heard  as  a 
group  of  persistent  questioners.  .  .  . 

“This  press  conference  was  an 
act  of  self-sacrifice  on  Mr. 
Churchill’s  part,  borne  with  forti¬ 
tude,  in  the  cause  of  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  relations.  .  .  .  Probably  the 
root  of  the  matter  is  that  he 
reached  political  maturity  in  an 
age  when  the  modern  impedimenta 
of  public  relations  were  still  un¬ 
known.  He  has  never  liked  the 
change.” 

Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Evening 
Standard  pointed  out  that  a  fusil¬ 
lade  of  leading  questions  from  re¬ 
porters  “is  treatment  to  which  he 
has  never  willingly  submitted,  in 
or  out  of  office,  in  this  country. . . . 

“Some  of  the  questions  fired  in 
New  York  are  of  the  kind  to  which 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  Churchill  would  reply:  ‘This 
is  not  a  suitable  topic  for  question 
and  answer.’ 

“Perhaps  he  feels  that  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  the  President  himself 
submits  to  a  weekly  session  of  this 
kind  some  relaxation  of  his  native 
caution  is  permissible.” 


Du  Fonts'  Trial 
Loses  News  Punch 

Chicago — News  interest  in  the 
duPont  trial,  in  which  the  Justice 
Department  has  altered  its  case 
in  the  anti-trust  suit,  lagged  here 
this  week  as  the  battery  of  law¬ 
yers  resumed  their  legal  maneu¬ 
vering  before  Federal  Judge  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  La  Buy. 

Reporters  on  the  story  i>oinled 
out  that  news  interest  started  to 
collapse  when  Willis  L.  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  head  of  the  government’s 
Midwest  anti-trust  effort,  became 
ill  just  before  Thanksgiving,  caus¬ 
ing  a  lengthy  delay  in  the  trial 
which  began  Nov.  18. 

R.  E.  Curtin,  Jr.,  executive  as¬ 
sistant  of  the  E.  1.  duPont  de 
Nemours’  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment,  is  here  to  serve  the  press. 
His  function,  he  told  E&P,  is 
merely  to  answer  any  questions 
raised  by  newsmen  regarding  prod¬ 
ucts  or  personalities.  He  empha¬ 
sized  that  he  cannot  comment  on 
the  case  itself. 
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Retailers'  Parley 

continiicil  from  pot’e  I  I 

increa'.ed  now^pa ur  advertising  the 
independents  can  raise  this  figure 
another  five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hess  emphasized  that  ad¬ 
ded  dollars  spent  for  advertising  is 
the  "best  insurance”  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent’s  bid  for  increased  sales 
volume.  He  said  that  most  inde¬ 
pendent  retailers  are  in  a  favor¬ 
able  position  to  spend  additional 
monies  for  advertising  and  to  meet 
and  beat  the  competition  of  the 
chains  because  they  are  better 
able  to  control  the  expenditures  of 
their  operations. 

The  department  store  president 
said  that  added  radio-TV  advertis¬ 
ing  also  can  prove  very  produc¬ 
tive,  providing  that  the  retailer  is 
determined  ‘‘to  find  the  right  ve¬ 
hicle"  for  his  paricular  operation. 

‘Weak  Day’  .Ads 

He  suggested  that  the  independ¬ 
ent  retailers  put  the  major  part  of 
their  added  advertising  dollars  into 
newspaper  ads  on  so-called  “weak 
days”.  “Every  town  has  one  of 
these  ‘weak  day.s’  —  it  may  be 
Monday,  a  day  following  evening 
hours  or  some  other  day  in  the 
week.  That’s  the  day  to  build  up.” 
Mr.  Hess  said. 

Citing  his  own  community  as  an 
example,  Mr.  Hess  said  that  for 
many  years  Monday  was  the 
weakest  shopping  day  in  .Mien- 
town.  He  said  that  sometime  ago, 
his  merchandising  and  promotion 
staffs  started  hammering  towards 
bigger  Mondays.  The  results  were 
so  good  that  other  merchants  in 
Allentown  began  to  pursue  the 
same  plan. 

Mr.  Hess  warned  the  independ¬ 
ent  retailers  not  to  sacrifice  their 
regular  advertising  coverage  in  an 
effort  to  build  up  a  “weak  day.” 
Instead,  he  said,  “plan  extra  cover¬ 
age  to  build  up  that  particular 
day.” 

The  Allentown  department  store 
head  also  urged  the  retailer  to  be 
aggressive  and  to  run  his  opera¬ 
tion  according  to  his  own  needs 
and  needs  of  his  community.  He 
explained  that  retailers  should  not 
be  guided  by  what  someone  else 


.ARBITR.ATION  .kGRKE.MEN’T  in  effect  for  50  years  was  renewed 
this  week  by  the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association  and  the 
Inteniational  Printing  Pressnien's  L'nion  at  a  signing  ceremony  at 
Pressman’s  Home,  Tenn.  Pictured,  left  to  right,  are:  B.  N.  Honca, 
.lames  E.  Chappell,  Raymond  B.  Bottom  and  II.  P.  Walls  of  the  AN'PA 
Special  Standing  Committee:  Thomas  E.  Dnnwody.  union  president; 
George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of  the  SSC;  William  H.  McHugh,  George 
E.  Googc.  and  .lack  P.  Torrence,  union  officers;  and  Eranklin  1). 
Schurz  of  the  AN'P.A  committee.  No  change  was  made  in  the  termi¬ 
nology  of  the  previous  live-year  contract. 


or  a  chain  is  doing.  “Too  many 
of  us  are  allowing  chain  stores  to 
govern  our  thinking.  They’ve 
scared  us  into  taking  action  which 
we  really  don’t  want  to  take.” 

Fashion  in  Newspapers 

F.  Eugene  Ackerman,  president, 
the  Wool  Bureau,  Inc.,  told 
NRDGA  members  that  “the  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  statement  that 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the 
country  have  little,  if  any.  interest 
in  publishing  fashion  news  of 
men’s  clothing  and  furnishings  has 
been  proven  to  be  a  complete 
myth  within  the  past  year.” 

Mr.  Ackerman  declared  that  in 
its  second  issue  the  complete 
men’s  wear  supplement  published 
by  the  Bureau  for  Men’s  Wear 
Inter-Industry  Council  has  been 
used  by  over  400  newspapers  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  almost 
.10.000.000 — “making  it  the  news 
supplement  with  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  nation.” 

The  Council’s  Spring  supple¬ 
ment.  now  being  sent  to  newspap¬ 
ers  across  the  nation,  will  exceed 
the  Fall  section  in  circulation,  Mr. 
Ackerman  continued. 

In  addition  to  these  supple¬ 
ments,  he  said,  more  than  650 
newspapers  with  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  exceeding  35,000,000  now 
use  the  Council’s  men’s  wear  style 
news  services.  These  newspapers 
are  supplied  regularly  with  photo¬ 
graphs  and  articles,  Mr.  Acker¬ 
man  stated. 

The  thought  that  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  people  should  be 
compensated  according  to  their 
productive  ability,  was  voiced  by 
Robert  J.  Powderly,  chairman. 
Sales  Promotion  Division, 
NRDGA. 

“Give  the  advertising  manager 
or  the  sales  promotion  manager 
the  same  chance  to  make  some 
money  for  himself  —  as  you  so 
carefully  do  for  your  buying  and 


merchandising  staffs  —  and  you’ll 
do  more  business.” 

The  NPDG.A  executive  said  that 
a  check  showed  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  ad  executives  in  stores  arc 
paid  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
produce.  “There  are  many  varied 
ways  to  establish  this  base.”  Mr. 
Powderly  noted,  “set  a  normal 
year  operation  sales  figure — with  a 
guarantee  of  a  percentage  of  the 
total  year  volume  increase.  Set  up 
quotas  of  divisions  or  depart¬ 
ments.  Set  up  percentage  increases 
of  the  store  against  advertising  and 
publicity  expense  costs  percentages 
against  Controllers  Congress  per¬ 
centages.  There  are  a  number  of 
ways  to  do  it,”  Mr.  Powderly  said. 
“Ask  the  controller.” 

Retail  Ad  .Awards 

During  the  course  of  the  four- 
day  NRDGA  meeting,  the  “Retail 
Advertising  Week  Gold  Cup”  was 
award  to  Woodward  &  Lothrop. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  by  the  Retail 
Reporting  Bureau  for  the  store’s 
outstanding  contribution  in  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  field  as  illustrated 
by  their  new  store  opening  series. 

George  Hansen,  outgoing  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  NRDGA  and  head  of 
Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston,  received 
the  NRDGA’s  annual  gold  medal 
award  for  “distinguished  service  to 
retailing.”  The  presentation  was 
by  Charles  G.  Nichols,  president 
and  general  manager,  G.  M.  Mc- 
Kclvey  Co.,  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Wade  G.  McCargo,  president, 
H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
NRDGA,  succeeding  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  McCargo,  who  has  been 
chairman  of  the  association’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  for  the  past  two 
years,  will  be  succeeded  in  that  of¬ 
fice  by  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  Kauf- 
mann’s  department  store,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 


Heairy  Coverage 
On  Death  of  Singer 

Monigomkrv,  Ala. — The  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ailvertiser-Journal  carried 
more  than  20  columns  of  news 
stories,  editorials  and  features  il¬ 
lustrated  with  25  photos  on  the 
death  and  burial  of  Hank  Wil¬ 
liams.  native  son  who  became  a 
hillbilly  recording  star.  The  pho¬ 
tos  ranged  from  one-column  cuts 
to  eight-column  layouts  on  the 
front  page. 

Editor  Joe  Azbell  of  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  wrote  a  two-column  story  on 
the  funeral  of  the  composer- 
singer,  attended  by  the  biggest 
throngs  ever  to  witness  a  funeral 
in  Alabama’s  capital  city. 

Albert  Kraus,  Advertiser-Jour¬ 
nal  nhotographer,  made  75  shots 
at  the  funeral  ceremony,  held  in 
the  city  hall. 

■ 

Phila.  Bulletin  Names 
Dickinson  in  D.  C. 

PitiLADULPHiA — William  B.  Dick¬ 
inson,  news  editor  of  the  Bulletin 
for  the  past  three  years,  has  been 
named  chief  of  the  newspaper’s 
Washington  Bureau  to  succeed 
Carl  W.  McCardle.  Before  joining 
the  Bulletin,  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
foreign  editor  for  United  Press, 
chief  of  the  U.P.  London  bureau 
and  chief  U.P.  Ear  East  corre¬ 
spondent  during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  McCardle  last  week  was 
named  an  assistant  Secretary  of 
State  to  supervise  the  Voice  of 
America  and  U.S.  Information 
Services.  (E&P,  Jan.  10,  pace  8). 
■ 

Rapid  City  Journal 
Has  .75th  Birthday 

RAPtD  City,  S.  D. — ^The  Rapid 
City  Journal  observed  its  75th  an¬ 
niversary,  Jan.  5.  The  Journal, 
which  began  as  the  Black  Hilit 
Journal,  a  weekly,  is  now  South 
Dakota’s  second  largest  daily 
newspaper. 

Warren  Morrell  is  editor;  R.  W. 
Hitchcock,  publisher,  and  E.  H- 
Lighter,  business  manager. 

The  Journal  was  founded  by 
Joseph  Gossage.  It  became  a 
dally  on  Feb.  2,  1886. 
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Norman  Thomas  Tells 
Of  Journalism  Career 


Thomas 


By  Norman  Thomas 

When  I  started  political  cam¬ 
paigning,  an  old  newspaperman 
told  me,  “Whatever  else  you  say 
when  interviewed, 
don’t  say,  T  used 
to  be  a  newspap¬ 
erman  myself.’  ” 

It  is  an  injunction 
1  have  solemnly 
observed  only  to 
be  asked  by  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher 
to  write  about  my 
experiences  o  n 
the  periphery, 
shall  we  say,  of 
the  newspaper 
world. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  These  ex¬ 
periences  began  when  1  carried 
papers  for  Warren  Gamaliel  Hard¬ 
ing,  destined — though  no  one,  not 
even  his  wife,  would  then  have  be¬ 
lieved  it — to  be  the  29th  President 
of  the  United  States. 

(Ptircntlictically  niy  career  in 
di.scoNraf’infi  to  educators.  Born  in 
Marion,  Ohio,  of  hif;hly  respecta¬ 
ble  and  usually  Republican  parents, 
priviletted  to  work  for  a  Republi¬ 
can  like  Harding,  later  a  student 
under  M'oodrow  Wilson,  I  turned 
eventually  into  a  Socialist,  the  most 
unsuccessful  candidate  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  But  I  escaped  the 
tragedies  that  ended  the  careers  of 
these  mentors  of  my  youth.) 

My  employment  as  a  carrier  of 
the  Marion  Daily  Star  on  one  of 
its  routes  was  short,  a  matter  of 
months  rather  than  years,  unevent¬ 
ful,  and,  I  then  thought,  highly 
profitable.  It  was  a  salaried  job, 
paying  a  little  over  one  dollar  per 
week.  ,\nd  when  my  grandchildren 
sneer  at  the  sum,  1  remind  them 
that  adult  workers  averaged  around 
S4(M)  a  year  and  that  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  familiar  sentence,  “ten  dol¬ 
lars  or  ten  days,”  tended  to  con¬ 
form  to  economic  realities. 

Only  a  Substitute 
Heaven  vouchsafed  me  no  inti¬ 
mation  that  my  experiences  would 
ever  interest  Editor  &  Publisher, 
so  1  kept  no  diary,  and  honesty 
compels  the  admission  that  mem¬ 
ory  is  vague.  .'\  job  like  mine 
wasn't  very  arduous  and  it  was 
coveted.  As  1  recall  it.  1  got  mine 
as  a  substitute  foi  a  boy  kept  out 
of  work  by  long  protracted  illness 
or  something  of  the  sort.  1  left 
when  he  returned  and  made  no  ef¬ 
fort  after  a  route  of  my  own  since 
f  had  another  less  remunerative 
job,  taking,  however,  far  less  time, 
2s  the  Saturday  distributor  of 
hooks  to  the  local  book  club. 

The  Marion  Daily  Star  was  an 
afternoon  paper  —  no  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion — which  by  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  might  truthfully  have  antici¬ 
pated  t  h  e  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin’s  complacent  advertising 
hy  saying,  “Nearly  every  one  in 


Marion  reads  the  Star.’’  We  walked 
over  routes,  delivering  each  paper 
at  the  door,  on  the  stoop  or  porch 
— no  throwing  them  from  a  bicycle 
or  wagon.  We  collected  ten  cents 
a  week  from  each  of  our  patrons. 
Most  of  them  were  decent  enough 
and  1  always  have  got  along  well 
with  dogs. 

Our  employment  permitted  us 
many  glimpses  of  the  owner,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  But,  despite  his 
general  accessibility,  no  contacts. 
His  wife  ran  the  show.  He  sat  in 
the  ollice,  shook  hands  with  visi¬ 
tors,  and  wrote  editorials  somewhat 
on  this  order; 

“With  the  completion  of  the  pav¬ 
ing  of  the  sidev^alk  on  North  Oak 
Street,  Marion,  Ohio,  has  more 
miles  of  Berea  sandstone  than  any 
town  of  its  size  in  Ohio,  or  the 
United  States  or,  we  venture  to  say, 
the  world.’’  He  was  a  man  about 
town,  a  great  joiner.  He  would 
walk  around  town  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  big  dog.  a  Great  Dane, 

I  think,  the  first  I  ever  saw.  No 
one  had  yet  told  him  that,  dressed 
up,  he  looked  like  the  American 
ideal  of  a  statesman,  so  he  lounged 
in  comfort  in  his  office,  a  shirt¬ 
sleeved  citizen  after  the  fashion 
appropriate  to  the  heat  of  a  Marion 
summer.  He  was.  of  course,  inter¬ 
ested  in  politics. 

1  was  waiting  for  my  papers 
when  news  came  of  his  first  nomi¬ 
nation  for  an  important  office,  as  a 
state  senator.  We  boys  weren’t  ex¬ 
cited;  that  was  all  right,  but  we  and 
our  fathers  would  have  roared  with 
laughter  if  we  had  been  told  that 
he  had  begun  his  progress  to  the 
White  House. 

Warren  was  a  popular  man  but 
everybody  knew  that  his  wife  ran 
the  paper.  She  was  de  facto  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  manager. 
She  knew  all  her  employes  inti¬ 
mately  and  took  an  interest  in  her 
carrier  boys  bordering  at  times  on 
the  material.  Nevertheless  she  in¬ 
spired  a  rather  wholesome  fear.  In 
my  day,  the  Star  had  become  suf¬ 
ficiently  prosperous  for  her  to  hire 
help  to  superintend  the  actual  dis¬ 
tribution  of  papers  to  the  carriers 
which  once  she  had  done.  But  her 
hand  was  always  on  the  helm — and 
her  eye  on  her  husband. 

She  was  a  woman  of  narrow 
range  of  intellectual  interests  but 
great  driving  power  and  great  am¬ 
bitions.  Her  father,  Amos  Kling. 
perhaps  Marion’s  richest  man,  and 
far  from  popular,  had  disowned 
her.  She  had  made  an  unfortunate 
first  marriage  and  her  father  never 
thought  that  her  later  choice,  the 
young  Harding,  would  amount  to 
much.  America  may  owe  Harding 
as  president  to  his  wife’s  desire  to 
show  her  father  what  she  could  do 
with  her  husband.  Of  him,  she  was 
possessive  and  for  him  far  more 


ambitious  than  he  for  himself. 

After  his  election  as  President,  1 
wrote  them  a  congratulatory  note. 
Despite  my  departure  from  Ohio 
and  my  heresies.  I  had  kept  a  little 
touch  with  them,  and  after  all, 
wasn’t  I  an  old  Marion  boy?  1 
wish  i  had  kept  Mrs.  Harding’s  an¬ 
swer.  To  my  surprise  it  expressed 
far  more  fear  than  rejoicing  at  the 
culmination  of  her  striving.  She 
and  Harry  Daugherty  were  the 
principal  architects  of  the  hand¬ 
some  Warren  Gamaliel's  political 
fortune.  But  suclcss  never  brought 
her  happiness. 

As  for  myself,  there  was  no  such 
intoxication  from  the  smell  of  prin¬ 
ter’s  ink  (1  like  it)  as  to  drive  me 
into  the  newspaper  business.  1 
should  dearly  like  to  have  made 
the  Daily  Princeton  but  1  had  en¬ 
tered  Princeton  green  as  grass,  a 
fresh  sophomore  burdened  with 
academic  conditions  to  be  worked 
off.  Therefore,  I  never  went  out  for 
the  Prince  and  the  same  situation 
forced  me  to  less  glamorous  and 
far  less  profitable  means  of  earning 
some  money  than  writing  Prince¬ 
ton  news  for  the  metropolitan 
dailies. 

Considerably  later  in  life,  1  was 
founder  and  editor  of  a  magazine 
called  The  World  Tomorrow  which 
I  left  to  become  for  a  time  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  l  h  e  Nation. 
Around  1922  I  began  to  write 
rather  frequently  for  socialist  and 
labor  papers. 

Kccail.ng  the  Call 

There  was.  at  that  time,  a  So¬ 
cialist  daily  in  New  York,  the  Call, 
kept  alive  largely  by  the  skill  and 
dogged  persistence  of  its  editor, 
Charles  Ervin,  still  in  his  old  age, 
a  highly  esteemed  elder  statesman 
of  the  labor  movement.  After 
months  of  work,  an  effort  to  save 
the  Call  and  enlarge  it  as  a  labor 
rather  than  strictly  socialist  paper 
succeeded.  A  labor  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  was  set  up  and  considerable 
funds  —  but  not  enough  —  were 
raised  from  certain  unions  and  the 
Garland  Fund. 

I  was  chosen  editor;  Heber 
Blankenhorn,  a  newspaperman  with 
the  experience  I  lacked,  managing 
editor;  and  Evans  Clark,  today  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  business  manager.  We  took 
over  the  Call  and  its  debts,  grad¬ 
ually  enlarged  the  paper  and  trans¬ 
formed  it  into  the  afternoon  New 
York  Leader — all  this  in  1923.  We 
assembled  one  of  the  finest  group 
of  men  I  ever  worked  with.  They 
were  competent  craftsmen,  enthu¬ 
siasts  for  their  jobs.  We  put  out  a 
first  rate  paper. 

But  our  life  was  short.  The  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  death  was  mis¬ 
calculation  on  the  amount  neces¬ 
sary  to  finance  cur  venture.  Even 
so  we  might  have  kept  going  if  the 
response  of  rank  and  file  workers 
had  been  fa.ster  and  larger,  or  if 
the  unions,  some  of  which  then 
had  money,  had  been  willing  to 
risk  more.  They  were  not.  One  of 
the  board  members  said  that  he 
was  tired  of  having  to  read  the 
paper  through  to  see  if  he  ap¬ 
proved  it. 


From  the  beginning  my  hardest 
task  was  to  ac.  as  buffer  between 
the  board  and  the  working  staff. 
We  were  doomed  by  the  confused 
struggle  in  the  needle  trades  with 
the  rising  communist  forces.  The 
tactics  of  that  conflict  made  a  free 
labor  press,  editorially  labor’s 
champion,  but  objective  in  report¬ 
ing,  an  impossibility.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  even  now  that  that  conflict 
has  been  well  settled  in  most 
unions,  it  would  be  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  get  support  for  the  kind 
of  labor  paper  we  tried  to  put  out. 

It  isn’t  what  most  labor  union 
leaders  want. 

We  invited  suggestions  from  our 
readers.  Except,  perhaps,  a  few 
crackpot  ideas,  we  got  only  rather 
insistent  demands  for  racing  charts. 

Nevertheless,  the  failure  of  our 
enterprise  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  disappointment  of  my  life, 
and  saying  goodbye  to  our  staff  an 
experience  I  don't  want  to  repeat. 

1  woiried  unnecessarily  about 
their  chances  to  get  jobs.  All  of 
them  did  well,  even  brilliantly,  in 
other  jobs.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  single  out  individuals  among  so 
many  friends,  but  I  may  make  my 
point  by  saying  that  Herbert  Gas¬ 
ton,  our  city  editor,  became  editor 
of  the  Sunday  World  and  eventu¬ 
ally  an  assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Edmund  Duffy,  our  car¬ 
toonist,  went  to  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
where  he  was  twice,  I  think,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  (now  with 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post),  Ed 
Sullivan,  our  sports  editor,  is  to¬ 
day  known  by  millions  of  tele¬ 
viewers  as  well  as  newspaper  read¬ 
ers.  Edward  Levinson,  a  labor  re¬ 
porter,  became  in  due  time  pub¬ 
licity  man  and  a  big  factor  in 
building  the  UAW-CIO  in  Detroit. 
And  so  with  others. 

Member  of  the  Guild 

The  death  of  the  New  York 
Leader  ended  my  newspaper  career 
(although  I  wrote  for  socialist  and 
labor  papers  and  occasionally  for 
magazines)  until  1948.  1  had  been 
nominated  for  the  sixth  time  for 
President  on  the  Socialist  ticket 
and  as  usual  few  funds  were  in 
sight.  I  suggested  to  my  campaign 
manager  that  through  the  Socialist 
weekly,  the  Call,  he  offer  me,  for 
a  price,  as  columnist  for  the  three 
conventions.  Republican,  Demo¬ 
cratic,  and  Progressive,  to  be  held 
in  Philadelphia.  Palmer  Hoyt, 
publisher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Po.st,  whose  name  I  shall  forever 
bless,  took  up  the  idea  and  built  up 
quite  a  list  of  papers.  That  was,  of 
course,  a  campaign  stunt. 

But  early  in  1949,  Mr.  Hoyt  took 
me  on  as  a  columnist  for  the  Post. 
I  wrote  two  columns  a  week  which 
he  syndicated  to  a  few  papers.  In 
1952,  at  his  advice,  I  transferred  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror  Enterprises 
Syndicate  with  which  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  work.  I  confess  that  my 
column  is  no  gold  mine  for  them 
or  myself  but  it  has  some  foreign 
subscribers  and  I  like  writing  for  it. 

When  I  add  that  I  am  a  member 
in  good  standing  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  my  tale  as  a 
newspaperman  is  done. 
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Public  Panel 

continued  from  page  9 


said,  “when  you  stack  the  bust-  Tnf.0„*;yg  Rate 
ness  bias  against  labor  bias  in  incenuve  naie 


newspapers  ’ 

But  that’s  to  be  expected,  he 
thought,  because  newspapers  are 


continued  from  page  9 
Mr.  Hurley's  suggestion  came 


almost  constant  liaison  with  their 
audience. 

A  committee  headed  by  Jamc) 
H.  Ottaway,  Endicott  and  Piatu- 
burgh  publisher,  offered  a  plan  for 


editorial  on  the  front  page,  fol-  ^nougn  ,  oecause  ..ewspape,,  cu.  . ..  nuucy  s  suggcsirun  came  group  insurance  of  executives.  It 
lowing  the  merchandising  principle  dunng  an  advert.s.ng  panel  which  ^,3  ^^^rked  out  with  a  firm  of 

of  putting  your  best  foot  forwaVd.  ‘^7  l.T'  ^  th  J  u  Schenectady  insurance  broker, 

Too  many  editorial  pages  in  sec-  *  or  that  rv>rr^r<t-%  nf  t  ’  ^  i  which  would  administer  it  on  a 

ond  sections,  he  pointed  out,  are  ^  '  t  £  Percentage  of  a  city  s  retail  out-  4  r  g^nt  fee. 

hiiripH  amr.nn  status  QUO  meaus  to  him  the  lets  buy  advertising.  In  Syracuse,  *  _ 

Sising  ^  ^  of  said,  70  per  cent  of 

,u _ _ _  that’s  good.  the  retail  volume  comes  from  40  Union  Leader  Charged ' 


advertisine  pruk;cbb  ui  uiucuy  anw  ivii.  nurjcy  saiu,  /u  per  ceni  oi 

..  ,1  r  .  1.  that’s  good.  the  retail  volume  comes  from  40  1  I 

Virtually  al  of  the  panelists  ex-  ^ey  accounts  and  it’s  regarded  as  Union  Leader  Charged 

in  news  about  j^e  question  was  “Are  healthy  if  only  40  or  45  per  cent  With  Beating  Reporter 

r  sLii'  - 

to  answer  in  the  affirmative  if  the  linage.  agement  of  the  Albany  Times- 

word  “control”  were  changed  to  Russell  C.  Harris,  national  ad-  Union  (Hearst)  and  the  Tri-Cilv 
“influence,”  and  he  said  it  would  vertising  manager  of  the  Buffalo  Newspaper  Guild  have '  taken  up 
be  asinine  to  expect  anything  else.  Courier  -  Express,  made  a  strong  j^gai  cudgels  in  behalf  of  William 
Labor  More  Representative?  plea  for  publishers  to  authorize  Kennedy,  T-U  reporter,  who  is 


often  the  little  industries  in  town 
are  overlooked. 

Moderator  Brennan  gave  Mr. 
Myers  an  individual  opportunity 
to  talk  about  the  advertising  serv¬ 
ice  of  newspapers  and  the  Retailer 


to  talk  about  the  advertising  serv-  Representative  S^e?cha”ndis^lirserike  V  a  sSS  reporter,  who  is 

ice  of  newspapers  and  the  Retailer  A  tool  He  conUed  ?Lt "he  net^^  ?rCL“t?he%S 

opened  with  the  general  asser-  newspapers  are  marnea  lo  chmilH  never  Hr,  anvthino  j  •  *'^^0  or  me  taxicac 

tion  that  “evervthine  chances  but  tbe  status  quo”  and  do  more  for  °°  j  "  u  ..  ®  drivers  union  and  a  power  in  the 

lion  inai  cvcryining  cnanges  our  „  .  j!  .  r  that  the  advertiser  can  do  better  teamsters’  union 

the  newspaper.  He  alluded  to  Business  man  tney  ao  ror  me  .  .  .,  .  .  .  ^hserveH  that  “the  union. 

“stinking  comnosinc  room”  treat-  common  citizen  brought  a  rebut-  binwelt  but  he  observed  that  the  Threats  of  possible  interference 

ment  of  copy refusal  of  publish-  lal  question  from  the  Student  who  jr’s  °f  ‘1*®  with  delivery  of  newsprint  supplies 

ers  to  share  the  merchant’s  cost  asked  whether  Labor  s  interests  are  ^"cei  are  oeing  maoe  more  at-  j,ggn  voiced  to  newspaper 

of  exclusive  tvpeface  incomoe-  more  representative  of  the  general  tractive  by  glamorizing  them  while  executives,  according  to  an  au- 

tent  and  underpaid  artists  in  the  welfare  than  the  interests  of  Busi-  thoritative  source, 

newspaper  shop  (why  don’t  they  ness.  about  to  adverti^rs  The  incident  arose  when  Mr, 

pay  $150  a  week,  as  we  do,  for  Moderator  asked  if  anyone  ^^e  debate  over  merchandising,  Kennedy,  assigned  to  cover  a  taxi- 


a  good  artist?),  and  the  establish-  in  the  audience  considered  himself  ne  recited,  ranps  from  a  small  g^h  union  strike  vote,  sat  in  the 

ment  of  a  “new”  newspaper  plant  above  the  rank  of  common  citi-  paper  s  view  that  the  adverti^r  union  meeting.  When  he  was 

which  contains  a  20-year-old  press  zen.  No  one  answered  in  the  af-  pts  his  moneys  worth  when  he  recognized  by  a  member  he  ad- 

offering  one  color  “when  it’s  four  firmative.  buys  space  to  the  elaborate  sery-  rnitted  his  identity  and  acceded 

colors  I  want.”  Mr.  Hughes  recalled  that  there  by  a  large  paper  in  jq  ^  “request”  that  he  leave. 


colors  I  want.”  Mr.  Hughes  recalled  that  there  ®  .  “y  a  laigc  paper  in  jq  ^  “request”  that  he  leave. 

The  newspaper  ad  salesmen,  he  was  a  lot  more  crusading  in  the  salesmen  and  helping  jj^g  reporter  told  his  managing 

continued,  should  be  versed  thor-  Public  interest  in  the  past  than  ,t,nt  nnp  '^’bert  J.  Bearup,  that  he 

oughlv  in  store  oroblems  and  there  is  now.  Mr.  Bishop,  the  .  riarris  reporiea  mat  one  remained  in  the  hallway,  to  await 

should  recognize  the  fact  that  we  Farmer,  added  that  he  thought  P^'’  be-m  space  to  re-  j),g  outcome  of  the  ineeting. 

rtro  «f,mp  ne.wsnaners.  instead  of  favor-  tailers  Without  charge  because  it  Poctma  emerpeH.  railed  him  vile 


are  committed  to  spending  no  ?ome  newspapers,  instead  of  favor 


Postma  emerged,  called  him  vile 


more  than  two  per  cent  of  a  net  ing  the  status  quo,  want  to  go  back  uas  ngurea  mai  me  cost  oi  me  uarnes,  and  thrashed  him  until  a 

sales  for  newsp^r  space.  And  about  20  years.  ^P^e  is  less  than  the  expense  of  -^^nhor  intervened.  Postma  called 

this  sum,  which  amounts  to  $250,-  “General  Eisenhower,”  he  said,  -U  or  nriore  accounts.  police  and  they  took  the  reporter 

000  a  year  in  his  case,  must  pro-  “outdealt  the  New  Deal  and  we’re  ^  circulation  sessiOT,  me  headquarters, 

duce  business,  although  about  a  going  to  remind  him  about  it  con-  PUUMsners  were  toiu  by  j.  iruman  Mr.  Bearup  consulted  the  corn- 

third  of  the  potential  is  killed  off  stantly.”  Kahler,  Eome  Sentinel,  that  the  attorney  and  went  to  court 

by  various  boners.  On  the  Question  of  crime  news  ^"e  swear  out  a  warrant  for  Postma 

«A  c  e  ,  un  me  question  or  crime  news,  “L,ttig  Merchant”  system  today  .  -harvp  of  a«ai,li  third  de- 

‘A  Sneaking  Suspicion'  the  Lawyer  and  the  Housewife  .u.  intArpct  in  ^  charge  ot  assault,  tnirc  oe 


publishers  were  told  by  J.  Truman 


Mr.  Bearup  consulted  the  com¬ 
pany  attorney  and  went  to  court 


by  various  boners.  On  the  Question  of  crime  news  ^be  swear  out  a  warrant  for  Postma 

•A  Sneaking  Suspl.i.„-  ,l«°Vawyrrd  °he  HousS  pa”"* 7a ck  S •hiji 

Asked  it  he  though,  adv»,isers  agr^d  tha,  pubIWty  is  a  deter-  motive  and  their  shying  b7r'’Meanwht 

conmol  the  newspaper  policies,  the  rent  to  crime  and  they  also  argued  away  from  the  added  responsibil-  .^g  o„:m  members  took  up  a 

Student  replied:  “I  heard  that  state-  m  favor  of  withholding  names  of  ^oys.  Family  JollecYiSn  anTTetained  a  law 

ment  enough  to  have  a  sneaking  sex  victims.  The  former  said  iden-  3  ^  collation  and  retained  a  lai^« 

suspicion  It’s  true.”  tification  of  the  victim  impedes  ^  ,  reminded,  so  the  areu-  assist  Mr.  Kennedy.  The  case 


.  -J  -  Kahler  reminded,  so  the  argu- 

Certainly  it’s  not  true  in  Roches-  prosecution;  the  latter  said  it  in-  carriers’  chief  benefit 

ter,  stated  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  defi-  with  rehabilitation  pf  the  jg^ives  from  business  training 

nitely  “No”  came  from  Mrs.  stressed. 

Weinheimer  for  Syracuse.  Mr.  '‘b^  pleaded.  Stanley  Hancock,  Long  Island 

Bishop  thought  the  large  advertiser  Problem  Greater  in  TV  Press,  reported  that  several  news- 
and  the  publisher  usually  think  The  Educator  denied  that  crime  papers,  including  two  in  Phila- 
alike  and  Mr.  Myers  declared  he  news  stories  carry  the  lesson  that  delphia,  have  had  outstanding  sue 


awaits  court  disposal. 


must  be  stressed.  Weekend  Directory 

Stanley  Hancock,  Long  Island 
Press,  reported  that  several  news-  Washington 

papers,  including  two  in  Phila-  Washington — The  Washington 

delphia,  have  had  outstanding  sue-  Times-Herald  has  added  the  Week- 


was  proud  of  the  way  editors  in  crime  does  not  pay  but  he  said  cess  with  circulation  promotion  ender  a  12-page  tabloid  guide  to 

Albany  told  him  to  mind  his  own  the  problem  of  publicity  today  is  which  involves  a  tieup  with  a  weekend  activity,  as  a  part  of  th« 

business  when  he  tried  to  get  the  greater  in  the  field  of  television  charitable  agency.  He  also  com-  Saturday  paper, 

papers  to  bar  advertising  from  than  in  newspapers.  mended  schemes  employing  pre-  It  is  designed  to  appeal  to  the 


It  is  designed  to  appeal  to  the 
stay-at-homes  as  well  as  residents 


a  logical  inference  that  it  would  tim  did  away  with  himself 


be  much  freer  without  advertising 
influence.  He  also  quoted  the  E&P 


At  one  point  in  the  discussion,  MacArthur  has  in  n 
Dr.  Van  Kleeck  pointed  to  the  ing  tbe  Korean  war. 


stores  which  feature  cut  -  rate  The  Retailer  was  concerned  miums.  stay-at-homes  as  well  as  residents 

prices  on  brand  merchandise.  stories  about  suicides  which  At  a  luncheon  meeting.  Burrows  and  tourists  who  want  to  be  on  the 

Logical  Inference  in  PM  set  off  a  chain  reaction.  (Three  Matthews,  editor  of  the  Buffalo  go. 

Mr.  Hughes  brought  in  “the  mi-  persons  jumped  off  bridges  in  Al-  Courier-Express  who  has  just  re-  The  Weekender  contains  news, 

nority  report,”  relying  for  sub-  bany  within  a  short  time.)  He  turned  from  service  as  informa-  presented  in  digest  and  director)' 

stance  on  the  fact  that  the  late  objected  especially  to  diagrams  tion  advisor  to  General  Matthew  form  and  illustrated  with  pictures. 

PM's  non-advertising  policy  offered  showing  where  and  how  the  vie-  Ridgway  in  Japan  and  Europe,  about  theatre  and  night  club  pro- 


with  stories  about  suicides  which  At  a  luncheon  meeting.  Burrows  and  tourists  who  want  to  be  on  the 
set  off  a  chain  reaction.  (Three  Matthews,  editor  of  the  Buffalo  go. 

persons  jumped  off  bridges  in  Al-  Courier-Express  who  has  just  re-  The  Weekender  contains  news. 


said  he  had  no  idea  what  General  grams;  sports  and  cultural  events: 
MacArthur  has  in  mind  for  end-  art  gallery  and  fashion  shows; 


;  the  Korean  war.  radio  and  television  timetables. 

Milton  Caniff  described  the  de-  museums  and  club  activities;  sight- 


survey  on  support  of  the  presiden-  fact  that  newspapers  rarely  report  Milton  Caniff  described  the  de-  museums  and  club  activities;  sight- 
tial  candidates  as  evidence  of  the  libel  suits  against  each  other,  velopment  of  the  Steve  Canyon  seeing  and  historic  exhibit  tours; 
subtle  influence  of  partisan  adver-  Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher  of  strip  and  told  how  cartoonists  public  recreation  events;  home  en- 
tisers,  and  asserted  that,  except  for  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  inter-  contribute  to  the  success  of  news-  tertaining,  gardening  and  hobby 
the  New  York  Times,  the  preju-  posed  that  “the  half-million  dollar  papers  by  various  devices,  notably  suggestions;  events  for  service  per- 
dice  of  newspapers  in  favor  of  difference  of  opinion  between  the  the  unwritten  rule  that  “you  never  sonnet;  special  church  programs; 
business  is  “all  too  evident.”  Post-Standard  and  Senator  Me-  end  a  continuity  on  Saturday.”  conventions  in  session;  and  notes 

“Boy,  are  we  outnumbered,”  he  Carthy  has  been  well  publicized.”  The  cartoonists,  he  said,  enjoy  an  on  books,  libraries  and  bridge. 
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Waldo  Guides 
Development  of 
New  Quito  Daily 

By  Barbara  C.  Holbrook 

Otrro,  F.cuador — El  Sol,  “The 
Daily  Newspaper  for  All  Ecuador¬ 
ians,”  has  embarked  on  an  all-out 
campaign  to  live  up  to  its  motto. 
The  two-year-old  Quito  daily  has 
hired  a  U.  S.  expert  as  general 
manager  and  is  working  to  wrest 
circulation  supremacy  away  from 
the  old.  established  daily  El  Com- 
ercio. 

El  Sol’s  new  trouble-shooter  is 
Thayer  Waldo,  a  long-time  news¬ 
man  in  Latin  America  and  former 
public  relations  director  for  the 
Pan  American  Union.  Mr.  Waldo, 
who  has  lived  in  Ecuador  for  the 
past  four  years,  is  the  only  for¬ 
eigner  employed  as  an  executive 
by  a  local  paper  in  recent  times. 

By  breaking  away  from  tradi¬ 
tional  techniques  and  adopting  U. 

S.  methods.  El  Sol  hopes  to  regain 
circulation  lost  this  year  when  it 
backed  a  wrong  horse  in  Ecua¬ 
dor’s  presidential  race. 

In  the  three  months  following 
collapse  of  the  campaign  of  Ed¬ 
uardo  Salazar  Gomez,  one  of  El 
Sol’s  leading  stockholders,  the  pa¬ 
per  dropped  nearly  40  per  cent  of 
its  circulation. 

Despite  this  major  setback,  the 
paper  is  still  the  second  most 
widely  read  in  the  Ecuadorian 
capital  (population  230,000).  El 
Comercio  gives  out  a  circulation 
figure  of  25,000  and  El  Sol  says  it 
is  not  far  behind. 

El  Sol  plans  to  fling  down  the 
gauntlet  to  other  dailies  by  having 
an  ABC  audit  within  a  year. 
Ecuadorian  papers  have  never 
been  audited  and  issue  their  own 
unverified  figures. 

Once  having  established  a  guar¬ 
anteed  circulation,  El  Sol  plans  to 
seek  higher  rates  from  U.  S.  ad¬ 
vertisers  than  local  papers  can 
now  obtain. 

A  hard-hitting  campaign  against 
bad  movies  and  high  admission 
prices  in  Quito’s  theaters  has  cost 
El  Sol  the  support  of  theater  own¬ 
ers  and  motion  picture  distribu¬ 
tors,  but  has  won  increasing  read¬ 
ership  among  the  public. 

Refinancing  Planned 

The  paper’s  basic  difficulty  was 
insufficient  financing.  It  was 
started  with  stock  shares  totaling 
^500.000  sucres  (17.5  sucres  to 
the  U.  S.  dollar),  less  than  half 
the  actual  need. 

It  is  the  only  daily  in  Ecuador 
which  was  not  organized  as  a 
family  enterprise.  Instead,  on  a 
vtock  subscription  basis,  it  has  280 
shareholders,  now  owning  as  little 
one  share  (50  sucres)  to  2,- 
^,000  sucres  worth  of  stock. 
The  latter  represents  the  52  per 
*nt  interest  held  by  Francisco 
Yllescas,  an  Ecuadorian  lawyer 
2nd  industrialist. 

Following  the  Salazar  campaign 
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fiasco,  controlling  interest  was 
bought  by  Yllescas,  who  also  cov¬ 
ered  the  paper’s  most  urgent  bills. 

El  Sol  is  negotiating  for  refi¬ 
nancing  with  the  Caja  del  Seguro 
(a  kind  of  R.F.C.)  to  consolidate 
its  obligations  into  a  single  long¬ 
term,  10-year  debt,  with  conse¬ 
quent  lower  interest  rates. 

For  the  first  time  in  Ecuadorian 
journalism,  El  Sol  is  conducting 
an  aggressive  effort  to  solicit  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  paper  is  inducing 
advertisers  to  sign  a  year’s  con¬ 
tract  for  fixed  display  space  at 
present  rates — which  will  be  re¬ 
vised  upwards  every  three  months 
in  trend  with  increased  circula¬ 
tion. 

Another  local  innovation  is  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  paper’s  own  pho¬ 
tographic  department. 

Mr.  Waldo  who  is  Columnist 
Drew  Pearson’s  Latin  American 
correspondent,  has  been  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  in  this  area  for  all  but 
two  of  the  last  13  years.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  in 
1945  to  cover  the  United  Nations 
Conference  for  a  chain  of  Mexi¬ 
can  newspapers  and  also  worked 
for  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin. 

■ 

4  More  TV  Grants 
To  Newspaper  Groups 

Washington  —  This  week’s  list 
of  television  station  grants  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  includes  four  to  companies 
which  have  newspaper  affiliations. 
They  are: 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  channel  6,  to 
WDAY,  Inc.,  the  principal  stock¬ 
holders  of  which  own  control  of 
the  Fargo  Forum. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  uhf  channel  53, 
to  Agnes  J.  Reeves  Greer,  who 
owns  controlling  interest  in  West 
Virginia  Newspaper  Publishing 
Company,  with  papers  at  Morgan¬ 
town  and  New  Martinsville. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  channel  3,  to 
Springfield  Television,  Inc.,  in 
which  principals  of  Springfield 
Newspapers  have  major  interest. 

Stockton,  Calif.,  uhf  channel 
36,  to  San  Joaquin  Telecasters, 
owned  by  Leo  E.  Owens  and  asso¬ 
ciates  who  publish  newspapers  in 
Richmond.  Fontana  and  La  Mesa. 
■ 

Editor  Resigns  In 
Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

Carlsbad,  N.  M. — Jack  Sitton, 
editor  of  the  Carlsbad  Current- 
Argus  for  six  years,  has  resigned, 
it  was  announced  by  Floyd  B.  Rig- 
don,  publisher. 

James  Barber,  editor  of  the 
Raton  (N.  M.)  Range  for  many 
years,  has  been  named  to  take 
over  the  post  later  this  month. 

Mr.  Sitton,  who  worked  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Albuquerque 
and  Santa  Fe  and  for  newspapers 
in  Texas  before  going  to  Carlsbad, 
said  he  will  open  a  public  relations 
office. 

Mr.  Barber  is  a  director  of  the 
New  Mexico  Press  Association, 
meeting  in  Albuquerque  Jan.  23. 
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Dailies  Plan  Colorlul 
Inaugural  Editions 

Washingto  n — The  C  a  p  - 
ital's  daily  newspapers  are  plan¬ 
ning  colorful  send-away  editions 
on  the  Eisenhower  Inaugural  cere¬ 
monies  covering  a  three-day  pe- 
riod. 

The  Evening  Star  is  publishing 
a  24-page  rotogravure  section,  giv¬ 
ing  background  on  the  event,  and 
its  front  cover  is  a  four-color  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  new  President  and  his 
family. 

The  Post,  News  and  Times-Her- 
ald  all  have  made  plans  for  thor¬ 
ough  news  and  picture  coverage 
and  the  Post  will  feature  a  three- 
day  package  offer  for  $1  designed 
for  those  who  want  the  news¬ 
papers  as  mementoes  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  or  wish  to  send  them  to 
friends  elsewhere. 

■ 

Premium  Overtime 
Pay  Not  Approved 

The  regional  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  has  refused  to  approve  a 
clause  in  the  new  contract  between 
the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York, 
CIO,  calling  for  the  payment  of 
premium  (or  time-and-a-half)  pay 
for  work  in  excess  of  seven  hours 
a  day  or  35  hours  a  week. 

Industry  and  public  members  of 
the  board  held  that  the  provision 
was  contrary  to  area  practice  in 
the  industry.  The  labor  members 
dissented.  The  guild  announced  it 
would  appeal  the  ruling  on  this 
provision  to  the  national  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  in  Washington. 

All  other  terms  of  the  contract, 
negotiated  last  November,  were 
approved. 

■ 

Don  Knight  Resigns 
S.  F.  Chronicle  Post 

San  Francisco — D  o  n  a  1  d  E. 
Knight,  Promotion  manager,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  is  resigning 
effective  Jan.  16.  A  vacation  will 
precede  announcement  of  his  fu¬ 
ture  plans. 

Mr.  Knight  has  been  with  the 
Chronicle  14  years.  Previously  he 
was  associated  with  Williams, 
Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co.,  now 
Cresmer  Woodward,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  general  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Scripps  -  Howard  News¬ 
papers,  New  York  City. 

■ 

Guild  Rejected 

Washington — By  a  vote  of  48- 
22,  circulation  department  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Daily  News  this  week  rejected  the 
Newspaper  Guild  as  a  bargaining 
agent  in  an  election  conducted  by 
the  NLRB. 

■ 

S-Day  Week 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.  —  Effective 
immediately,  all  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Spartanburg  Herald, 
morning,  and  the  Spartanburg 
Journal,  afternoon,  have  been 
placed  on  a  five-day  week  basis. 


d^tiituarp 

Scott  Shadburne,  29,  staff  car¬ 
toonist  for  Springfield,  Mo.,  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Jan.  13. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Glen  R.  Maxwell,  publisher 
of  the  Cheney  (Wash.)  Free  Press 
and  former  publisher  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  County  Journal  at  Shoshone, 
Idaho,  Dec.^  27. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Miss  Lila  Bell,  95,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Georgetown  (Ky.) 
Times,  Jan.  6. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

C.  F.  Meller,  51,  former  night 
editor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  Lima  (Ohio)  News,  Dec.  16. 

*  *  « 

J.  Emerson  Edwards,  54,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  publisher  of  the  Troup 
(Tex.)  Banner  and  the  Tyler 
(Tex.)  Journal,  Jan.  13. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Frank  T.  Blair,  63,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist  for  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press  Telegram 
and  formerly  a  newspaperman  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  Denver,  Jan. 
II. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  Paul  Wallace,  29,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe 
and  News  Herald,  Jan.  4. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Warren  Crane,  85, 
former  golf  reporter,  automotive 
editor,  stamps  and  coins  columnist 
and  real  estate  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times,  Jan.  9. 

*  «  * 

Peter  Molyneaux,  70,  editor 
of  the  Southern  Weekly  and  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  Pennsylvania, 
Louisiana  and  Texas  dailies,  Jan.  9. 

*  *  * 

Paul  S.  Scalera,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Florida 
State  University  and  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press  and  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun,  Jan.  6. 

*  «  * 

Billy  Fenton,  74,  former 
sports  reporter  for  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Telegram,  Jan.  8. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Roberta  Waugh  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  78,  publisher  of  the  North¬ 
west  Arkansas  Times  at  Fayette¬ 
ville,  Ark.,  and  mother  of  U.S. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  Jan.  11. 

*  •  * 

Larkin  Cleveland,  80,  whose 
column,  “Uncle  Cleve  Says,”  was 
published  by  the  John  N.  Perry 
newspapers  of  Florida,  Jan.  9. 

«  «  * 

Frank  A.  Miller.  52,  retiring 
president  of  the  Baltimore  Press 
Photographers  Association  and  a 
photographer  for  the  Sunpapers 
since  1919,  Jan.  12. 

«  *  * 

Neal  A.  Geyer,  88,  editor  of 
the  Alliance  (Ohio)  Review  from 
1919  until  his  retirement  in  1942, 
Jan.  13. 
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SYMPOSIUM  ON  PRPSS  CONFERENCES  —  TO  POOL  OR  NOT  TO  POOL? 


continued  from  page  7  theory  that  information  media  Newsgathcring  by  mass  interview,  Perhaps  separate  conferences  for 

apply  to  the  regular  weekly  press  should  have  the  freest  possible  ac-  while  an  improvemnt  over  the  pre-  newspaper  and  television  coverage  I 

conferences — say  three  weeks  of  cess  to  public  officials.  vious  method  of  interviews  with  might  be  the  answer  in  many  |  pr( 

the  month,  and  then  once  a  month  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  serioirs  favored  individuals  or  picked  cases, 
the  president  could  receive  all  of  mistake,  particularly  at  this  time,  groups,  had  great  short-comings 

the  accredited  correspondents  in  to  suggest  procedure.s  which  could  even  before  the  intrusion  of  micro-  Turnkr  CATLEOcr,  Mew  York 
a  ma.ss  interview.  Such  a  sys-  be  used  by  officials  as  a  means  of  phones  and  television  cameras  Times: 

tern  might  be  worth  trying.  closing  the  door  to  reporters.  En-  made  it  the  sideshow  it  is  today  you  make  the  remark:  "Tht 

We  would.  I  know,  be  opposed  dorsing  such  a  proposal  would  pro-  and  rendered  it  virtually  useless  to 

to  any  pool  which  designated  one  vide  news  sources  with  excuses  and  newspapers. 

reporter  to  represent  all  three  justification  for  denying  access  to  Distortion  of  news  from  mass 
news  agencies  as  we  believe  this  public  information.  interviews  or  presentation  out  of 

would  tend  to  destroy  individual-  It  would  inevitably  lead,  in  my  context  by  competitive  reporters 
ity.  not  only  of  the  news  reports  judgment,  to  favoritism  and  dis-  straining  for  leads  is  a  serious  dis- 

of  the  agencies,  but  of  the  news-  crimination  by  public  officials  be-  service  to  the  reading  public  even 

papers  and  stations  they  serve.  cause  if  those  of  us  in  the  business  when  there  is  some  screening  of  pressed! 

of  reporting  news  acknowledge  participants. 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  man-  that  only  a  select  few  reporters  can 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press:  competently  represent  the  public  perimentrwith  a  poorsysteni^  The 

1  CANNOT  agree  that  the  existing  m  an  interview,  we  have  given  of-  ^ost  important  considerations  in 

method  produces  unsatisfactory  ficialdom  an  easy  excuse  for  se-  opinion  are  responsible  report¬ 
ing,  the  opportunity  which  only 


Barn 


mass  news  conference  where  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  from 
all  media  gang  up  on  a  notable 
with  unsatisfactory  results  in  mosi 
cases  is  fast  becoming  a  journaliv 
tic  headache.”  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  the  point  of  view  thus  ex- 


1  would  question,  however,  your 
I  would  watch  interestedly  ex-  alternative  of  a  pool  system  for 


results  as  frequently  a.s  you  sug-  lecting  the  individuals  to  whom 
gest.  There  have  been  occasions  news  should  be  made  available, 
when,  due  to  inadequate  physical  We  can  rest  assured  that  the  ;7bjecting''the  TnterViewed’to  wha“t-  ror'bacrgrouXpur^ses^rtobi 


major  interviews  in  White  House 
news  conferences.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  find  some  way 
to  separate  news  conferences, 
mass  interviews  now  afford  of  where  legitimate  news  especially 


arrangements  and  other  reasons,  “palace  guard”  would  not  be  eveJ.  queMion  any  responsible  re¬ 
interviews  have  been  conduct-  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  public  porter  wants  to  ask  him 
ed  in  an  atmosphere  of  confusion  interest. 

not  conducive  to  the  best  report-  I  favor  freer  and  wider  access  Wright  Bryan  Atlanta  (Ga  ) 
ing.  This  is  a  necessary  evil  which  to  news,  more  news  conferences  president 'of  the  American 

attends  any  implementation  of  the  and  fewer  restrictions.  Society  of  Newspaper  F.ditors: 


developed  and  television  and  radio 
“shows”  which  are  held  primarily 
for  their  pictorial  or  their  own 
spot  news  value. 

I  think  there  is  an  adequate 
compromise  that  can  be  made  be- 


Views  of  Some  Leading  Editors 


Except  in  the  most  extraordi-  tween  these  two,  especially  if  the 
nary  circumstances,  1  oppose  sub-  newspaper  and  television  people 


stituting  pool  coverage  for  major 

Replies  from  editors  were  as  fol-  notables,  etc.  the  hangers-on  who  interviews  or  press  conferences, 
lows:  don  t  really  belong  in  press  con-  Xoo  much  news  coverage  now 

ferences  at  all  and  only  get  in  the  j,.  secondhand.  .Anything  which 
Jack  R.  FIoward,  Scripp.s-FIow-  way  of  serious  working  newspaper  a  reporter  even  one  step 

ard  Newspapers:  ^  men.  This  is  controlled  somewhat  farther  away  from  direct  contact 

AVith  all  its  admitted  drawbacks,  at  the  ^Vhitc  FJouse  through  ac-  with  his  news  source  seems  to  me 
1  believe  the  mass  news  conference  creditation,  for  instance.  bad.  There  is  no  question  that 

is  preferable  to  any  kind  of  pool  I  believe  the  nation  is  entitled  rnany  news  conferences  get  out  of  Washington,  assuming  you  are 


realize  mutually  that  at  least  in 
.some  respects  they  serve  a  some¬ 
what  different  purpose.  I  think 
the  working  out  of  this  should  be 
left  largely  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  people  in  charge  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  White  House  and  var¬ 
ious  important  departments  in 
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system  for  news  and  picture  cov-  to  the  viewpoints  of  different  re- 
erage  of  major  interviews  and  porters  covering  the  same  event. 
White  House  press  conferences.  One  danger  of  the  small  pool  ar- 
Pooling,  it  seems  to  me,  is  only  a  rangements  is  that  a  public  official 
step  removed  from  conference  by  can  get  chummy  and  try  to  influ- 
handout.  What  we  need  is  less,  not  ence  a  small  group  into  a  favorable 
more,  regimentation  of  the  dis-  story,  glass  over  unpleasant  qiies- 
semination  of  news.  tions  as  “just  among  us  boys,  etc.” 

And  it  seems  obvious  that  the  Another  tendency  of  the  pool 


hand,  but  the  remedy  should  not  speaking  largely  of  Washington 
be  to  abolish  this  useful  tool,  coverage. 


Washington  Reporters  Say: 
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Replies  from  Washington  corre-  2.  Their  operations  distract  the 
spondents  were  as  follows:  man  who  is  holding  the  press  con- 

Bert  Andrews,  New  York  Her-  fcrence. 


pool  system  puts  a  curb  on  jour-  arrangement  is  to  get  just  the  ald-Trihune: 


y.  There  is  a  goodly  number  of 


nalistic  resourcefulness.  From  the  straightaway  type  coverage,  which  I  don’t  agree  with  the  major  prima  donnas  and  self-promoters 


practical  standpoint,  under  any  as  we  know  often  has  to  leave  out  premise  stated — that  present  pro-  in  the  press  corps  who  want  to 
pooling  arrangement,  the  emphasis,  significant  sidelights  and  color  in  cedures  make  press  conferences  a  mugg  for  the  camera.s.  put  their 
of  necessity,  would  be  on  broad  order  to  avoid  complaints  from  major  headache.  Usually  the  pho-  words^  down  (as  questioners)  fot 
topics  of  general  interest  at  the  ex-  clients  of  varying  backgrounds.  tographers  do  their  work  and  then  a  national  audience,  or  get  their 
pense  of  spiecific  topics  of  sectional  Incidentally,  there  is  need  for  leave.  And  I,  for  one,  enjoy  questions  into  what  they  hope  will 
or  local  interest.  The  result  would  sensible  control  of  TV  newsmen  watching  them  work.  I  would  be  be  an  imperishable  and  historic 
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be  to  rob  the  interviews  and  press  and  cameras  in  press  conferences,  opposed  to  use  of  the  pool  system  transcript, 
conferences  of  much  of  their  value  Some  of  them  are  feeline  their  for  important  interviews  or  White  1  can’t  ; 


conferences  of  much  of  their  value  Some  of  them  are  feeling  their  for  important  interviews  or  White  I  can’t  see  any  sense  in  a 
and  importance.  oats,  and  too  often  notables  fas-  House  press  conferences.  Three  or  arrangement  for  reporters,  particu-  |  nx 

cinated  by  the  word  TV  are  giving  four  men  operating  for  the  pool  larly  as.suming  that  the  noisy  |  ac 

Virgil  Pinkley,  Los  Angeles  them  an  unfair  break  over  other  might  think  of,  say.  a  dozen  ques-  media  are  excluded.  If  the  errors 

(Calif.)  Mirror:  media.  tions.  Fifty  or  60  reporters  quite  of  a  press  conference  are  due  to 

The  pool  system  is  most  unsat-  obviously  have  a  more  varied  ap-  numbers,  there  are  two  remedies 

isfactory  under  all  circumstances.  Paul  Miller,  Gannett  News-  proach  and  more  chance  of  mak-  First,  the  man  holding  the  press 

More  basic  facts  and  important  papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  iug  news.  conference  can,  and  ought  to,  po- 

truth  will  come  out  of  a  free-for-  Mass  news  conferences  always  Frederic  W.  Collins,  Provi-  I'ce  the  conduct  of  the 


all  press  conference,  despite  all  the  have  been  a  headache  but  I  see  no  dence  (R.  I.)  Journal: 


and  keep  the  interrogation  within 


evils  and  abuses,  than  will  ever  re-  appropriate  way  to  avoid  it.  The  I  am  in  favor  of  excluding  news-  the  bounds  of  common  sense  an<t 


suit  from  a  convenient  pool  sys-  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvan-  reel  cameras,  radio  recording  de 
tern.  tages.  However,  the  possibilities  of  vices,  television,  and  still  photogra 

Where  necessary,  limit  press  pooling  on  more  photographic  as-  phers  from  press  conferences, 
conferences  to  reporters  with  the  signments  might  be  explored.  I  am  against  any  pool  arrange- 

most  important  outlets — this  to  be  ment  for  reporters.  As  I  see  It.  hers, 

judged  by  the  number  of  people  Gideon  Seymour.  Minneapolis  there  are  three  objections  to  hav-  with 


ordinary  manners  —  without  re¬ 
stricting  its  freedom  and  scope. 

Second,  the  press  corps  could— 
but  does  not — police  its  own  mem- 
If  a  show-off  or  someone 
D.A.  complex  becomes 


reached  by  these  outlets.  Don’t  (Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune: 


lucre  aiC  UlICC  UUJCCIIUIIN  lU  liav . .  ~  - -  - r---  -  -  J 

ing  the  mechanical  crews  in  on  obnoxioas,  he  can  be  shou 


down.  It  has  happened,  but  i<  I  o 


pool.  1  know  no  answer  to  the  mass  press  conferences. 

More  effective,  I  think,  would  interview  problem  and  have  found  1.  They  make  such  a  racket  that  dr^sn’t  happen  very  often,  andcc" 
be  some  system  to  cut  out  of  press  nobody  who  pretends  to  have  a  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  give  tainly  not  nearly  often  enough, 
conferences  by  top  public  officials,  solution  satisfactory  to  everybody,  and  take.  (Continued  on  Page  59) 
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PRE55CONFERENCE  SYMPOSIUM 


continued  from  page  58 

Barnht  Nover.  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post: 

From  the  viewpoint  of  effective 
news  coverage,  I  see  no  advantage 
and  a  whole  bundle  of  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  replacing  the  present  type 
of  news  coverage,  unsatisfactory  as 
ii  is  in  many  respects,  by  the  pool 
system. 

There  are  times  when  the  use  of 
the  pool  system  is  unavoidable  just 
as  there  are  times  when  a  man  has 
no  choice  but  to  use  a  crutch  to 
enable  him  to  walk  at  all.  But  the 
latter  is  a  very  poor  way  of  getting 
around. 

The  Washington  Press  Corps 
represents  such  a  wide  variety  of 
viewpoints  and  interests  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  small  group,  no 
matter  how  carefully  chosen,  to  do 
the  job  at  a  news  conference  which 
needs  to  be  done.  For  myself,  I 
like  to  depend  on  my  own  eyes 
and  ears  and,  when  necessary,  ask 
my  own  questions,  rather  than  de¬ 
pend  on  others  to  do  the  job  for 
me. 

Certainly,  there  is  much  more 
to  be  said  for  pooling  so  far  as 
the  media  that  depend  on  the 
mechanical  recording  of  what  is 
said  and  done  at  press  confer¬ 
ences,  i.e.  radio,  television  and 
the  newsreels  arc  concerned,  than 
for  newspaper  correspondents. 
There  mast  be  ways  of  improving 
the  present  system.  Pooling  is  not 
one  of  them. 

Robert  W.  Richards,  Copley 
Newspapers: 

The  national  interest  does  not. 
of  course,  compel  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  nor  officials  of 
his  administration,  to  hold  regular 
“mass”  news  conferences  for  cor¬ 
respondents  of  all  media. 

The  twice  weekly  meetings  the 
late  Franklin  Roosevelt  held  with 
the  press  were  exploited  as  a 
vehicle  of  propaganda  for  the  in¬ 
cumbent  chief  executive,  who  sev¬ 
eral  times  confessed  their  motiva¬ 
tion  when  he  often  remarked,  in 
effect,  that  he  didn’t  care  what 
was  .said  of  him  on  the  editorial 
page  so  long  as  his  “news”  landed 
on  page  one. 

FDR  often  used  reporters  as  a 
means  of  sounding  out  public  re¬ 
action  to  a  controversial  policy, 
floating  trial  ballons  via  his  special 
favorite.s  in  the  form  of  planted 
<luestions.  He  subverted  some 
Washington  newsmen  by  invita¬ 
tions  to  Sunday  night  hot-dog  and 
scrambled  egg  suppers  in  the  White 
House  kitchen. 

This  footsy  red  carpet  for  even 
newspaper  unknown.s  in  the  Capi¬ 
tol  press  corps,  in  sharp  contrast 
•o  the  frosty  treatment  of  reporters 
by  Herbert  Hoover,  produced,  with 
some  notable  exceptions,  an  ido¬ 
latry  of  Mr.  Big  that  too  fre- 
<|uently  was  reflected  in  the  stories 
of  those  who  cover  the  Washing¬ 
ton  beat. 

When  Harry  S.  Truman,  by 
<l«ath,  took  over  the  biggest  job 


on  earth  he  attempted  to  deal 
frankly  and  intimately  with  cor¬ 
respondents  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  if  he  stubbed  his  toe. 
writers  and  commentators  would 
cover  his  blunders  as  they  had 
done  when  he  was  a  senator. 

So  often  did  his  answers  to 
questions  display  h  i  s  want  of 
knowledge  of  his  own  administra¬ 
tion  policies — as  when  he  endorsed 
the  remarks  his  then  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Henry  Wallace,  was  to 
make  in  opposition  to  the  State 
Department  position  toward  the 
Soviet  Union — that  the  more  re¬ 
sponsible  newspaper  veterans  urged 
a  return  to  the  written  question 
and  answer  formula  established  by 
former  President  Hoover. 

The  Washington  press  confer¬ 
ence,  despite  many  weaknesses,  has 
served  a.s  a  useful  means  of  ap¬ 
praising  the  progress,  or  lack  of  it. 
in  an  administration.  Its  give  and 
take  has  often  acted  as  a  brake  on 
excesses. 

Much  fault  can  be  found  with 
it,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  credits  do  not  outweigh  the 
debits,  in  the  long  pull.  No  pool 
arrangement  is  ever  satisfactory. 
If  the  big  group  conference  seems 
to  stifle  individuality,  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  news  through  a  small 
and  select  group  would  make  this 
worse. 

Warren  Francis.  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times: 

There  are  so  many  objections 
to  the  idea  of  running  a  press  con¬ 
ference  on  a  “pool”  basis  it  is  hard 
to  believe  such  a  suggestion  is  ad¬ 
vanced  or  taken  seriously.  Great 
differences  between  getting  news 
of  interest  to  different  regions  and 
various  types  of  publications  and 
of  shooting  the  most  expressive  or 
unusual  picture  almost  automatic¬ 
ally  make  the  whole  idea  prepos¬ 
terous. 

The  chosen  delegates  to  such  a 
conference  would  be  handicapped 
in  many  instances  by  lack  of  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  necessary  to 
measure  the  responsiveness,  com¬ 
pleteness.  honesty  of  the  answer 
or  draw  conclusions  from  an  eva¬ 
sion  of  a  question.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press,  no  matter  how 
earnest,  unfamiliar  with  past  de¬ 
velopments,  personalities,  political 
issues,  and  details  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  ask  follow-up  questions. 

It  would  be  impossible  to 
“brief  those  picked  to  do  the  in¬ 
terrogating  and  they  would  exper¬ 
ience  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
whose  suggested  questions  and 
what  topics  should  be  brought  up 
and  in  what  order.  The  time  angle 
— involved  in  repeating  a  reply  to 
the  person  or  persons  interested — 
is  a  very  considerable  reason  for 
objecting  to  such  a  scheme. 

Doing  business  through  PROs 
often  is  hard  or  exasperating 
enough,  frequently  involving  a 
succession  of  c  a  1 1  s.  If  selected 
members  of  the  press  corps  were 
the  medium  for  making  inquiries. 
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unquestionably  there  would  be 
many  times  when  follow-up  ques¬ 
tions  would  be  required  to  be  sure 
the  initial  replies  were  caught  cor¬ 
rectly  or  the  first  questions  put 
exactly. 

1  see  no  virtues  in  the  idea,  only 
defects. 

■ 

Hansen  New  Editor 
Of  Champaign  Daily 

Champaign,  111.  —  Willard  S. 
Hansen  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Champaign-U rhana  News-Gaz¬ 
ette,  it  was  announced  by  J.  A. 
McDermott,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Hansen  will  have  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  the  news-editorial 
department,  formerly  directed  by 
Eddie  Jacquin,  who  has  resigned 
as  managing  editor  to  enter  public 
relations  work  for  Olin  Industries, 
East  Alton.  Ill. 

Harold  Z.  Holmes,  formerly  city 
editor,  will  be  associate  editor; 
William  J.  Schmelzle.  now  state 
editor,  will  take  over  the  duties  of 
city  editor,  and  Ed  Borman,  re¬ 
porter,  becomes  news  editor.  They 
will  assume  their  new  duties  Jan. 
19. 

Mr.  Hansen,  a  native  of  Rock 
Island,  Ill.,  joined  the  News-Gaz¬ 
ette  in  1929,  after  newspaper  work 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Decatur, 
Ill.  He  later  became  city  editor 
and  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  been  city  editor 
of  the  News-Gazette  for  19  years, 
having  previously  worked  for  the 
Urhana  Courier  and  the  Chicago 
Herald- American.  Mr.  Schmelzle 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Free¬ 
port.  111.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
Des  Moines,  la.,  before  joining  the 
News-Gazette.  Mr.  Borman  joined 
the  News-Gazette  upon  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1939. 


Truman  'Too  Busy' 
To  Talk  T uikey 

Washington  —  When  nobody 
was  asking  him.  President  Truman 
punctuated  most  of  his  news  con¬ 
ferences  with  comments  on  the 
venality  and  other  faults  of  the 
press  and  with  gratuitous  advice 
on  how  the  newspapers  should  be 
run.  But  now,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  from  the  White  House, 
he  has  become  reticent  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  Washington  office  of  E&P 
made  formal  request  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  beneficiaries 
of  exclusive  interviews  which 
marked  the  Presidential  appoint¬ 
ment  calendar  over  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  Subject:  “What  do 
you  think  of  publishers,  editors, 
columnists,  and  plain  reporters 
after  almost  eight  years  in  the 
Fxecutive  Mansion?”  The  corre¬ 
spondent  had  his  asbestos  pad  in 
hand,  waiting  for  two  weeks.  The 
answer  came  Tuesday:  “The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  too  busy.  ,M1  interviews 
are  off.” 


Heston's  Plea 

continued  from  page  8 


>:onship  between  the  press  and  the 
candidate.” 

It  is  basic  in  our  society.  Mr. 
Reston  insisted,  for  the  imperti¬ 
nent  press  to  have  direct  contact 
with  the  President.  He  wonders, 
he  said,  whether  James  C.  Hag- 
erty,  the  White  House  press  sec¬ 
retary,  will  realize  that  his  double 
duty  is  to  represent  the  President 
to  the  press  and  also  transmit  the 
views  of  the  press  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Courteous  Conferences 

He  said  he  believes  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  has  no  real  de¬ 
sire  to  revolutionize  press  rela¬ 
tions  and  that  he  will  concede  the 
need  for  continuance  of  news  con¬ 
ferences  at  which  well-informed 
reporters  may  question  him  in  a 
courteous  way. 

The  support  of  the  front  office 
in  achieving  this  goal  was  be- 
seeched  by  the  speaker. 

In  explanation  of  his  recent 
letter-writing  to  Josef  Stalin, 
which  brought  answers  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  Mr.  Reston  pointed  out 
that  he  had  submitted  the  ques¬ 
tions  on  Dec.  18  and  could  not  in 
any  way  control  the  timing  of  the 
replies. 

Contact  with  Enemy 

Holding  that  it's  a  good  jour¬ 
nalistic  rule  as  well  as  a  military 
formula  to  "always  maintain  con¬ 
tact  with  the  enemy,”  Mr.  Reston 
related  that  he  has  always  had 
contact  with  some  Soviet  official 
in  Washington.  When  he  inquired 
into  official  Russian  reaction  to 
the  election  of  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,  he  detected  a  “new”  Krem¬ 
lin  line — that  the  United  States 
was  “going  fascist.” 

“I  immediately  informed  the 
State  Department  of  this  infor¬ 
mation.”  Mr.  Reston  said.  “And 
then  it  was  decided  to  submit 
some  carefully  worded  questions 
to  Marshal  Stalin.” 

What  worries  him  most  when 
he  studies  the  “pro”  and  “con” 
reaction  to  his  letter-writing,  Mr. 
Reston  said,  is  the  strong  tendency 
to  regard  the  reporter’.s  questions 
as  his  own  beliefs.  Overlooked 
in  this  attitude,  he  said,  is  the 
fact  that  journalism  employs  many 
techniques  to  get  full  answers. 

Informally,  publishers’  reaction 
to  Mr.  Reston’s  comments  on 
Eisenhower  press  policy  was  ap¬ 
proving.  There  was  a  large  de¬ 
gree  of  support  for  an  expression 
that  “it’s  about  time  the  govern¬ 
ment  tightened  up  on  blabbering.” 
and  two  publishers  told  this  re¬ 
porter  they  thought  the  speaker 
was  merely  presenting  views  of 
“those  smart-aleck  Washington 
correspondents.” 

■ 

178-Page  Review 

Longview,  Tex. — ^The  Longview 
Daily  News  issued  a  178-page  in¬ 
dustrial  and  business  review  edi¬ 
tion  Jan.  1. 
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Arizona  Press 
Gives  Awards, 
Talks 


thing  happens  to  the  United 
States,”  Barton  concluded. 


Shop 


Phoenix,  Ariz. — The  Arizona 
Republic,  Phoenix,  and  the  weekly 
Yuma  County  Farmer  took  top 
awards  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  .Arizona  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion  here  Jan.  9-1 1. 

In  the  daily  classification  the 
Republic  won  the  sweepstakes 
award  for  general  excellence,  the 
first  place  award  for  the  best  front 
page  and  placed  second  for  best 
use  of  illustrations. 

The  Yuma  County  Farmer 
swept  the  weekly  field  with  first 
place  awards  for  general  excel¬ 
lence,  the  best  editorial  page,  and 
the  best  use  of  illustrated  material, 
and  plaeed  third  for  community 
service  and  best  front  page. 

William  Ryan,  publisher  of  the 
Glendale  News,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  coming  year  succeed¬ 
ing  Francis  Connolly  of  the  Tempe 
Daily  News. 

Charles  F.  Willis,  long-time  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  association,  was  given 
a  standing  ovation  when  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  retiring  from 
the  job  for  reasons  of  health.  He 
was  re-elected  with  the  understand- 


Creat  Responsibility 

•At  an  earlier  session  Arizona 
Gov.  Howard  Pyle  pleaded  for  an 
open  mind  and  a  realization  that 
newspapers  have  a  responsibility 
equal  to  that  of  the  governor’s 
office  in  protecting  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  state. 

The  governor,  a  Republican,  de¬ 
cried  party  prejudice,  declaring 
that  it  brings  out  the  basest  in¬ 
stincts  of  persons  engaged  in  poli¬ 
tics. 

“When  newspaper  people  get 
their  fixations  down  to  the  point 
where  no  good  can  come  out  of 
this  party  or  that  party,  then  they 
have  forgotten  the  merits  of  the 
case,”  Gov.  Pyle  said.  He  appealed 
for  debate  of  both  sides  of  every 
question. 

In  other  addresses,  George  Dun¬ 
can  of  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc., 
outlined  attempts  by  government 
to  control  the  press,  and  W.  B. 
Wright  of  the  Phoenix  Sun  dis¬ 
cussed  public  relations. 

Harold  Wrenn,  publisher  of  the 
CooUdge  Examiner,  and  Vince 
Taylor  of  the  Eloy  Enterprise 
pointed  out  the  need  for  keeping 
newspaper  rates  in  line  with  pres¬ 
ent  day  costs. 


ing  that  the  new  board  of  directors  _  » 

would  name  a  successor  within  30  Reporter  Sandburg 


days. 

Elected  to  the  Arizona  News¬ 
paper  Hall  of  Fame  were  two  of 
Arizona’s  great  pioneer  publishers: 
Anson  H.  Smith,  founder  and  for 
more  than  52  years  publisher  of 
the  Mohave  County  Miner,  known 
as  the  father  of  Boulder  (Hoover) 
Dam  which  he  visualized  nearly 
40  years  before  its  completion; 
and  Maj.  George  Henderson  Kelly, 
publisher  of  the  Solomonville  Val¬ 
ley  Bulletin,  the  Bishee  Daily  Re¬ 
view,  the  Nogales  Daily  Interna¬ 
tional,  the  Tucson  Daily  Star,  and 
the  Phoenix  Democrat  during  his 
colorful  career. 

Whipping  Boy 

Addressing  the  closing  banquet 
session  of  the  meeting,  Bruce  Bar¬ 
ton,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  and  Os¬ 
borne,  advertising  agency,  declared 


ping  boy  of  politics. 

The  veteran  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  said  he  saw  no  medium  taking 
the  place  of  the  newspaper.  He 
pointed  out  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  not  lost  its  effectiveness 
but  is  delivering  a  larger  volume 
of  goods  at  lower  cost  than  ever 
before.  He  predicted  that  1953  ad¬ 
vertising  business  would  top  1952' 
by  10  per  cent. 

“As  one  who  is  in  an  allied  part 
of  the  publishing  business,  the  only 
danger  I  see  ahead  is  that  Wall 
Street  no  longer  is  the  great  crimi¬ 
nal.  The  newspapers  now  have 
been  selected  as  the  group  with 
too  much  power.” 

“But  nothing  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  newspapers  unless  some- 


RATES— consecutive  insertions— 

3  line  minimum. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Insertion!  Line  Rate 

1  $.56 

2  .60 

3  .46 

4  and  over  .40 

Situations  Wanted  Ads  parable 
in  advance.  Add  16c  for  box  ser¬ 
vice. 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  cbanred  at  our  National  Claaeifled  rate 
less  commission.  Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  unite  per  Une  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders'  identities  held  la 
strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Malt), 
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Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $1.00 

2  .96 

3  .00 
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Inquire  for  20  and  62  time  rates. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver  2,  Oolorado 


FOB  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Oalif. 

handled 


PURCHASES,  loans,  sales, 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service.  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. _ 


iyir  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5,  California. _ 


Honored  in  Chicago 

Chicago — More  than  500  Chi¬ 
cagoans  honored  Carl  Sandburg, 
former  Chicago  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter  who  has  become  interna¬ 
tionally  famous  as  a  poet  and  Lin¬ 
coln  biographer,  on  his  75th  birth¬ 
day  here  Jan.  6. 

The  poet,  who  was  born  to 
Swedish  immigrant  parents  in 
Galesburg,  Ill.,  was  presented  with 
a  decoration  from  the  Swedish 
government  by  Erik  Boheman, 
Swedish  Ambassador  to  U.  S. 

Mr.  Sandburg  remarked  that  no 
one  of  the  present  generation  of 
writers  has  turned  out  a  first-rate 
novel  about  newspapers. 

Mr.  Sandburg’s  Alma  Mater, 
the  Daily  News,  said  in  a  lead  edi¬ 
torial:  “Carl  Sandburg  was  a  re¬ 
porter  and  he  remains  one.  Much 
of  his  poetry  is  lyrical  reportin 


FOR  31  YEARS  —  W«  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FETGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant  Michigan 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sale 


HERE’ 

TOUR 


IDAHO:  Exclusive  county  scat  wert  l 
ly.  Two  machine  shop.  Ideal  paper  to  I 
own.  Asking  $36,000  with  terms.  Jut  I 
L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Melro«| 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles  "2/9,  Californit. 


FI 

brok 

have 

Prod 

tain! 

real 


NEW  MEXICO.  LARGE  COUSTT  | 
SE.AT  W'EEKLY,  gross  around  |34.- 
000;  one  of  best  equipped  in  state. 
Price  $37,500  with  $25,000  down  ia  I 
cash.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Sen-  ^ 
ice.  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. 


CALIFORNIA  PCBLIO.VTIONS 
Dailies,  weeklies,  periodicals  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms,  quick  deliveries. 

J.  R.  GABBEBT 

3937  Or.tnge,  Riverside,  Oalif. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  (>lover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 


South  West  Newspapers 
Marcus  Griffin,  Broker 
Tucumeari,  New  Mexico 


Newspaper  Appmisera 


STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CO. 
Boston  6  Church  Street  Atlanta 

Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittsburgh _ New  York,  X.Y.  St.  Louis 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUY-SEN 
446  Ocean  .4venue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Appraisals  for  All  Purposes 
Liquidators:  National  Services 

PBINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


that  American  newspapers  have  American  scene  that  has  so 

replaced  Wall  Street  as  the  whip-  fascinated  him. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Loans — Financing 


Newspaper  Gets 
Tax  Refund  for  GI 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — An  American 
soldier  in  Germany  will  soon  re¬ 
ceive  an  income  tax  refund  check, 
thanks  to  cooperation  between  the 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  office. 

Pvt.  James  P.  Glann  wrote  to 
the  newspaper  that  he  had  been 
trying  to  locate  a  $41.80  tax  re¬ 
fund  since  July,  1952.  The  letter 
was  turned  over  to  Frank  J. 
Shaughnessey,  tax  office  director, 
who  said  he  was  notifying  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Disbursement  to  forward 
the  check  to  the  soldier  in  Furth, 
Germany. 


LOANS  on  machinery.  Real  Estate — 
any  amount,  anywhere,  quick  action, 
confidential.  Printcraft  Representa- 
tives,  277  Broadway,  N.  Y.  7.  N.  Y, 


Publications  for  Saie 


WIS(X)NSIN:  Good,  sound  weekly,  in 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  area. 
Population,  4,900.  Price,  $50,000. 
Down  payment  accepted. 


MICHIGAN:  Weeklies  at  every  price. 
Newly  listed  properties  range  from 
$30,000  to  $50,000. 


A  PROFIT-M.AKER — ^Unopposed  Jrit 
rate  weekly  with  complete  commercii!  I 
plant  in  fine  New  York  state  viIU|t«ot 
2,000.  Priced  near  gross  of  $36,000.  | 
$12,000  to  handle.  Give  full  stsU- 
ment.  Box  239.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


S.ALE-LEASE — Growing  North  Giro- 
lina  weekly  for  lease  with  privilege  et 
|!urchase.  Good  opportunity  for  yoMl 
•'•an-wif'-  team.  Publishers  Servitf. 
P.  O.  Box  '3132,  Greensboro,  X.  C 


Cims 
Secrel 
.Ilk  I 
order 


COUNTY  SEAT  exclusive,  only  paper, 
job  shop  in  town  of  6,000,  county  of  | 
16,000.  Top  equipment  including  Mod¬ 
el  32  and  5,  Duplex,  Ludlow,  Klnp. 
Heidelberg,  etc.  (jross  $80,000,  priced 
$75,000,  $35,000  down. 


NORTH  TEXAS,  exclusive,  towi 
6.000,  grossing  $75,000,  $25,000  hu-  L  , 

(lies.  I  U 


SOUTH  TEXAS,  gross  $90,000,  $35.- 
000  down. 


M.VNY  others,  all  sizes,  top  fields. 


William  K.  Horn 


tnii 

IVhi 


1001  Fidelity  Bldg. 


Dallas.  Tei.  I  m 


Publications  Wanted 


D.AILY,  by  responsible  group  wub 
down  payment  of  $25,000  to  $50,000. 
Box  350,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


SMALL  DAILY  wanted  by  2  an 
with  news,  business,  ownership  eW' 
rience.  Rank  references.  Box  331. 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


WANTED 
DAILY  OR 
NEWS  SERVICE 


Within  200-mile  radius  of 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
$25,000  cash  to  invest. 
For  Information 
Box  355,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Business  Opportunities 


W.  C.  SMITH. 
Licensed  Beal  Estate  Broker 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192,  Phone  26-231 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


EXCLUSIVE  SOUTHERN  CALIFOR- 
nia  weekly,  modern  plant,  low  rent, 
gross  of  $74,000  is  nearly  double  1949. 
Area  growing  more  rapidly  than  ever. 
Price  $60,000,  $20,000  down.  Joseph 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  3570 
Frances  Avenue,  Venice,  California. 


WILL  SELL  357e  equity  in  sinslj 
southern  daily  and  give  eiiii>loyi''f’* 
as  advertising  manager  or  m.migiot 
editor  at  $100  per  week.  Cash  K- 
quired  $12,000.  Give  financial  ptM' 
of  worth.  Write  Box  234.  Editor  • 
Publisher.  _ 


GET  A  new  slant  on  life.  B-’  a 
i  instead  of  a  slave.  You  can  be 
own  boss  on  this  lively,  Conneetteot 
shoreline  weekly.  We’ve  done  *•“- 
Now  my  half-interest  is  for  , 
Write  Box  301,  Editor  *  PublishW- 
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announcements 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


YOU  WILL  BE  GIVEN  A  SUBSTAN-  w.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  120  W 
TIAL  INTEREST  and  provided  with  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  New  York 
jidScient  backinK  to  do  an  outstand-  - 


lif  job.  If  the  above  opportunity  in- 
lerMtB  you  write  Box  340,  Bkiitor  & 
Mlisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  | 
_ Promotion _ 

HERE’S  MORE  PULL  FOR 
YOUB  REAL  ESTATE  ADSl 

FROM  Honolulu  to  Eire,  realty 
brokers  and  Classified  personnel 
have  discovered  that  “How  to  Write 
Productive  Real  Estate  Ads’’  con- 
tiins  the  keys  to  more  profitable 
real  estate  advertising. 

DUE  TO  continued  demand,  the 
book  is  now  in  its  second  printing. 
It  has  been  selected  as  the  text 
for  the  Philadelphia  Real  Estate 
Board’s  advertising  course. 

LET  THIS  hint-packed  128-page 
book  help  you  give  your  real  estate 
dealers’  ads  greater  pulling  power. 
Hail  your  check  for  $2.. 10  TODAY. 

Cima  &  Realty  Board 
Secretaries  Note  I 
.Ilk  about  hulk 
order  discounts. 

HOWARD  PARISH 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
MOO  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 
WA.VNA  SELL  MORE  PRINTING?! 
Ltcally?  Surrounding  area?  Mail¬ 
order?  Important  facts  I  Pinkie  Asso¬ 
ciates,  8809  E  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection  ,  cpii-rr-  iikii-rr 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  HOE  PRESS  UNITS 

311  Lincoln  .Vvenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  , ,  i^*’S.*^*,*  ^ n  rv 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

Goss  P'lat-bed  Webs 

—  —  -  —  4  VERTICAL  type  units 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  BAWONY^t^y pe  ^units^ 

Composing  Room  drives,  22^^"  cut-off  and  Wood 

Junior  Autoplates. 

FOR  SALE:  Wesel  full  page  Flat 

Shaver  with  micrometer  adjustable  OAN  DIVIDE  into  Presses  of  3  or  4 
bed;  No.  14  Vandercook  Precision  units  each. 

Proof  Press,  practically  new.  Perfect 

half  tones  up  to  16H'  x  2454”’-  Thomas  THESE  ARE  EXCELLENT  STEEL 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  120  West  CYLINDER,  ROLLER  BEARING 
42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  New  York.  UNITS  AND  HAVE  BEEN  OUT  OF 

-  SERVICE  SINCE  JANUARY  1947. 

USE  OUR  METAL  SLIDES  AND  STILL  ERECTED  AND  HAVE  BEEN 
R,.:U  Yck.ir  nw„  1  WELL  M.UNTAINED.  FOR  FULL 

DUIla  Tour  tjwn  particul.vrs  write  or  AVIRE: 


BECOME  PART-OWNER  Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 

, ad  Publisher  of  a  Trade  Magazine  S  PUNTOLILLO 

TTith.nt  Anv  Investment  on  Lincoln  .Vvenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Witheut  Any  investment  on  SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 

lour  Part  Flat-bed  Webs 

If  YOU  can  go  out  YOURSELF  and  ■  ■ 

“".'LTd^rec^t  r  nalionll  ‘’se^or"  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
nniistion  .  .  .  have  had  at  least  5  Composing  Room 

rears’  advertising  and  publication  ex-  ■ 

perience  .  .  .  you’re  between  30  and  FOR  SALE:  Wesel  full  page  Flat 
45  ,  .  .  the  entire  responsibility  and  Shaver  with  micrometer  adjustable 
Ktive  management  will  be  turned  over  bed;  No.  14  Vandercook  Precision 


USE  OUR  METAL  SLIDES  AND  1  STILL  ERECTED  AND  HAVE  BEEN 

R,.:u  Yck.ir  nw„  1  avell  m.vintained.  for  full 

DUIla  Tour  uwn  particul.vrs  avrite  or  AVIRE: 

Galley  and  Type  Cabinets  I  . . . -rr-n 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  i  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

-  i  Phone  BRyant  9-1132 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 

5,  8,  14.  26.  Intertypes  B — -C— CSM.  -  — — ; — ; - ; - -  ,  “ 

thoroughly  robuilt,  also  many  good  (JOSS  GhaARS  tubular,  somi  and  foldor 
used  machines  available  attractively  parts.  Many  new  and  others  slightly 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet,  North-  used ;  all  guaranteed  standard  dimen- 
ern  Machine  AVorks,  323  North  Fourth  sions.  Send  complete  specifications. 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania.  ;  Dealer,  Box  328,  Downers  Grove,  Ill. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


32-PAGE  PRESS  short  cut-pff  with 
stereo;  low  prices;  as  is  or  installed 
and  guaranteed.  "Trade.  Dealer,  Box 
328,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois. _ 

MODERN  HOE  NEAVSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern 
high  speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16"  cut-olf.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  In¬ 
spection  invited.  Broker,  Box  357 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

- - - - 

_ Wanted  to  Buy 

NEAVSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment 

NEW  K-25  Standard  Press  Sequence 
Camera  complete  with  OH'  lens,  and 
14'  Schneider  F-5.5  telephoto  lens  and  ! 
developing  outfit.  Box  115,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ Stereotype _ 

VANDERCOOK  Model  325-G  full- 
page  size  Power  Proof  Press,  high  se¬ 
rial,  perfect  condition,  save  approx. 
40  per  cent. 


r  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

oOO  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  Kif.h  Avenue.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

GOSS  GEARS  tubular,  semi  and  folder  WANTED:  3 

parts.  Many  new  and  others  slightly  *^(ivfnrd  Boise  Idaho 

used;  all  guaranteed  standard  dimen-  tails.  George  C.  Oxford.  Boise. _ld^o- 

sions.  Send  complete  specifications.  WVNTKD Second-hand  Pony  Auto- 

Dealer,  Box  328,  Downers  Grove.  Ill,  plate  with  2244"  cut-off  and  full  size 

newspaper  page  Rolling- In  Table. 
Please  state  condition  and  price  to 
The  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


HOE 

UNIT  PRESS 

DOUBLE  High-speed  Folder 
4-16  P.VGE  Balcony  Type  Units 
RUBBER  Rollers,  Ink  Pumps 
SUBSTRUCTURE  with  Roll  Stands 
ONE  Extra  16-page  Unit 
-VO  Motor  Drives,  Full  Automatic 
PONY  Autoplate  Machine 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Administrative 

PUBLISHER  AVANTED 
WANTED — Y’oung  newspaperman,  ex- 
iierienced  in  .-Vdvertising,  News  and 
Editorial  work;  for  position  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  small  Daily,  AVest  CoMt. 
Write  full  details  in  confidence  to  Box 


(^S^s'^in-screw  flat-plate  Shaver.  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC.  354,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Catalogue  72-D.  Reconditioned,  fully:  H  AV*.  42nd  St. 
guarateed.  I 

NEW  Hammond  and  Milwaukee  '  _ 

C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers,  New  Hamilton  hof  Onarter  T 
steel  composing  room  equipment,  new  '  CJis;  1?“  , 
Vandercook  Proof  Pres^s.  , 


New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


TYPE  &  PRESS  OP  ILLINOIS.  Inc. 
3312  North  Ravenswood 
Chicago  13.  Ill. 

Press  Room 


_ _ Press  Engineers _ 

loyal  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors  I 

Dismantling — Moving— Erecting  | 

— Service  Nation-Wide —  I 

★  Trucking  Service  ■A' 
nbite  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
"bite  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-OfilO 

Cline  Systems  Serviced  ' 

ALBERT  L.  PETERSON 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
^  References  Furnished 
j'23  AV.  Superior.  Chicago  44,  Illinois 

.  E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
aschinists.  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Rsmtenance.  Erections,  all  types  of 
_  ,  presses  Coast  to  Coast 
"el.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street, 

•''ATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
'-0.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled  i 
--moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  New  I 
iiL>-y.  RI  6-4252.  I 


HOE  Quarter-Page  Folder. 

HOE  Pneumatic  Electric  Steam  Table.  i 
DUPLEX  Tubular  Metal  Pot. 

CURVED  Plate  routers,  all  sizes. 

AC  MOTOR  Drives,  all  sizes. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

TUBUL,VR  COLOR  fountains;  stand¬ 
ard  auxiliary;  immediate  delivery 
complete  with  rollers.  Dealer.  Box 


!  TUBULAR  IXILDER  with  standard  ■  complete  with  rollers.  Dea 
quarter  and  half  page  combination;  3‘38.  Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 

half-price;  guaranteed  like  new;  f.o.b. - 

I  or  installed;  trade  old  folder.  Dealer.  ,  iii.ii-rr 

I  Box  328.  Downers  Grove,  Illinois.  :  GOob  4  UNI  lb 


Used  Presses 

of  every  size  and  description 

12  PAGE  Goss  Monitor  with  Stereo 
24  PAGE  Webendorfer  Rotogravure 
32  PAGE  Goss  Straightline — 23-9/16"  I 
4  UNIT  Hoe  A'ertical  Type — 2244" 

4  UNIT  Scott  2244"  Multi-Unit  ‘ 

6  UNIT  Hoe  A’ertical  Type — 2154"  ' 
12  UNIT  Hoe  Balcony  Type — ^2244"  | 

STEREOTY’PE  equipment  for  all  of 
the  above  Presses. 

.V  PRESS  for  every  size  or  budget. 
AVrite  or  wire  your  requirements  for 
complete  specifications. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 

TAVO-PAGE  JUMPS  to  32  or  64  with 
4  plate  wide  high  speed  units  with 
3  to  1  non-clog  fouler.  Autoplate:  ; 


4  GOSS  units,  color  cylinder,  .\C  drive. 
2244"  cut-off,  available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


_ Circuiatloo 

ASSISTANT 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
\GE  au-40.  Manage*  train  and  develop 
"talesmen  in  rural  areas.  Need  execu* 
five  ability.  Considerable  correspond* 
•nee  while  in  home  office.  Good  salary. 
Pfrnianent  position  to  man  who  can 
ieliver.  Responsibilities  cover  several 
■states.  We  furnish  car  and  expenses. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  man  with 
'•irciilation  Know  how.  Can  wait  thirty 
•lays. 

HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN 
Circulation  Department 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
MAN 


TUBULAR  UNITS  2  to  1  .snd  1  to  1 :  PREFER  a  man  who  has  had  expen- 
also  folders  for  both;  replace  or  add  »nce  in  the  field  .against  competition. 
4  to  8  pages  guaranteed;  f.o.b.  or  Ong  who  can  train  other  .salesmen 
installed.  Dealer,  Box  328,  Downers  jlong  with  newspaperboy  organization. 
Grove,  Illinois.  Permanent  position  to  right  party  with 

- - - expense  account  that  covers  mileage. 

I  I  I  r-,  I  meals,  etc.  Substantial  salary  to  the 

Used  presses  '  man  who  qualifies.  Location  in  long 

I  established  area  of  the  Middlewest. 


Ul  r-,  I  meats,  etc.  auosianimi 

sed  presses  '  man  who  qualifies.  Location  in  long 

established  area  of  the  Middlewest. 
★  Since  newspapers  imnstantly  are  ''’tA'cl"  confic^ 

wf  ura'lirha'vfa  1^.7of^!;!d  FahlUher. 

used  presses  available  or  which  may  _ _ — - - - - 

be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of  ()PPORTUNITY  IN  THE  South  for 
all  sizes.  wide-awake  Circulation  Manager  who 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such  :,nows  details;  is  a  go-getter  both  by 


JI-VOHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving,  3  to  1  non-clog  folder.  Autoplate: 
Uiembling,  entire  newspaper  plants.  2244"  cut-off.  Dealer,  Box  328,  Down- 
“•pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation-  ers  Grove.  Illinois. _ 


equipment  to  your  specific  needs.  ;  t,,;)  gnj  personal  contact.  Salary  and 
★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited.  Dverride.  Give  complete  details,  in- 


LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  Inc. 

*626-31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
_ STillwell  6  0098-0099 


TUBULAR  DRIVE  50  hp  with  G.E. 
panel  and  7  stations  for  24  page; 
cable,  wiring  and  conduit  complete; 
f.o.b.  or  install  and  guarantee.  Dealer, 
Box  328.  Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 


THE  GOSS  ' 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  III. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR — 12  pages,  1-to-l 
Model,  A.C.  Drive.  Also  16-pag  ■  Duplex 
Tubular  all  stereotype.  A.C.  Drive.  4- 


- - - - SCOTT  SPEED  KINO  PRESS  1  rubular  all  s^reotype.  .4.0.  iJrive.  4 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc.  2*  pp  capacity  with  color  cylinder.  ;  Fony  Auto 

D  •  1-  n  I-  •  Available  about  Feb.  1st.  May  be  seen  Pia'*’-  p'at  rniiT. 

rrintinq  Press  Enqineers  in  operation.  Price  $12,000  including  I  . 

•  i  J  k  >1  stereo  equipment.  Statesman  Publish-  |  <-9  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  Illinoii 

Machinists  and  Movers  ing  Co..  saiem.  Oregon.  I _ — r — — tt-t: — z - 


729  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  Illinois 


WaU  I  CliDJC-.  i  •  •  .  .  i  FOR  SALE — No.  3  Miehle — Face  up  4.000  cimulation  evening  newspa^r. 

''CD,  UjTTSet,  riat  bed  Expert'  |  B.\LL00N  formers — Single  or  dou-  I  and  fly  delivery — 2  acts  rollers.  3  northern  New  England.  Not  for  softies 


luding  telephone  number.  Box  215. 
"••'litnr  A  Publisher _ _ _ 

CITY  CIRCULATION  M.YX.-VGER,  op¬ 
portunity  for  young,  experienced  man 
to  advance  to  Assistant  Circulation 
Manager.  Liberal  salary,  car  allow¬ 
ance.  Excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  Ideal  location.  Prefer  man 
now  on  smaller  daily  with  limited  fu¬ 
ture.  but  with  desire  and  ability  to 
go  places.  Please  provide  full  <iata 
in  confidence.  Box  324,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lishen _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Circulation  Manager  for 
4.000  circulation  evening  newspaper. 


will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses  j  ble;  tubular  or  semi;  add  extra  sec-  ’  H.P.,  A.C.  variable  speed  motor,  very  or  the  inexperienced.  A  good  spot  for 

ANYWHERE  tions.  Installed  only.  Send  complete  good  register.  Excellent  condition.  '  .un  ambitious  young  man  who  expects 

‘8  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  ,  data.  Dealer,  Box  328.  Downers  I  Very  reasonable.  The  Golden  Press.  '  eventually  to  move  on  to  larger  field. 

Phone  spring  7-1740  Grove,  Illinois.  '  7301  West  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver.  Colo.  B  ix  351,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


7301  West  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  B  x  351,’  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SALES¬ 
WOMAN,  experienced  in  both  copy  and 
layout  and  with  proven  sales  ability 
for  staff  position  with  established  sub¬ 
urban  New  York  daily.  In  replying, 
give  educational  background,  work  ex- 

Serience.  availability  and  salary  range. 

ox  132,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN  for  small  city 
daily.  Must  be  capable  salesman,  good 
producer,  good  layout  and  copy  writer. 
Permanent  for  right  man.  Prefer  man 
from  north  central  states.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  salary  requirements,  refer¬ 
ences.  Monroe  Evening  Times,  Monroe, 
Wisconsin. 

POSITION  NOW  OPEN  on  one  of 
Ohio’s  outstanding  seven  day  dailies. 
If  you  are  promotional  minded  and  like 
to  sell,  with  an  ability  to  make  good 
layouts  and  write  copy  for  a  strong 
list  of  accounts,  we  have  an  unusually 
good  job  for  you.  Prefer  man  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty  years, 
with  at  least  five  years  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  Write  fully  about  yourself. 
Enclose  references  and  state  salary  ex- 
pected.  Box  117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  MAN  —  experienced 
in  producing  and  selling  local  accounts. 
26,000  class  daily  in  one  of  Ohio’s 
fastest  growing  markets.  Good  salary 
plus  insurance,  hospitalization  and  re¬ 
tirement  plan  offered.  Prefer  a  man 
from  a  small  daily  looking  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  job.  Tell  us  about  yourself.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Box  240,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


WANTED 

BY  ONE  of  Florida’s  most  progressive 
newspapers  —  Department  Store  spe¬ 
cialist  for  Retail  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment.  Opportunity  for  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  w’hich  can  develop  to  one  of  great 
importance.  Proven  record  and  ability 
required.  Give  full  details.  Appoint¬ 
ment  for  interview  in  New  York  will 
be  arranged  during  .Tanuary.  Box  218, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  Wyo¬ 
ming’s  largest  newspaper.  Write  all 
details  in  first  letter  to  Casper  ’Trib¬ 
une  Herald.  Casper.  Wyoming. 

FARM  SI  PPLEM^T 
NEWSPAPER  in  south  planning  on 
starting  Farm  Supplement  100,000 
circulation  group  wants  advertising 
salesman  experienced  in  farm  publi¬ 
cation  field  preferably  with  experience 
on  one  of  the  newspapers  now  pro¬ 
ducing  monthly  or  semi-monthly  farm 
))ublication.  Outstanding  market  in 
fast  growing  southern  state  witli  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  in  every  respect. 
Write  fully  about  self,  references,  etc. 
completely  and  in  detail.  Give  salary 
expected.  Box  312,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisiier. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

.SO.METIME  BEFORE  March  1  we 
want  an  advertising  salesman  on  twice- 
a-week-ucwspaper.  Must  have  original¬ 
ity,  ideas  and  ambition  enough  to  put 
them  over.  Will  jtay  up  with  the  best 
of  them  to  experienced  man  who  can 
show  results  lie  has  obtained  else¬ 
where  on  weekly,  semi-weekly,  or 
small  daily.  Write  Box  5118,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

THE  LEADER-REPUBLICAN  of  Glov- 
ersville.  New  York  needs  an  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  experienced  in  layxiiit  and 
Iiromotion  work.  Pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Contact  Mr.  Robert  J.  Arnold, 

.Advertising  Director. _ _ 

WE  H.VA’E  an  opening  for  a  well-seas¬ 
oned  advertising  man  to  sell  and  serv¬ 
ice  established  accounts.  Ability  to 
make  good,  clean  layouts  essential. 
Good  salary  and  working  conditions. 
11,000  ABC  daily  evening  paper,  near 
niilailelphia.  Box  .’(.AO.  Editor  &  I*ub- 
lisher. 


Editorial 


EDITOR’S  ASSISTANT 
LABOR  union  semi-monthly  national 
newspa])€r.  Primarily  desk  work,  oc¬ 
casional  reporting,  publicity  writing. 
Union  Headquarters  eastern  city  150,- 
000.  Knowledge  union  movement,  some 
editorial  experience  preferred.  Jour¬ 
nalism  grads  considered.  Salary  in  3- 
year  scale.  Box  246,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for 
Morning  and  Sunday  paper  in  Mid¬ 
west.  State  qualifications  and  salary 
expected.  AVrite  Miller  E.  Ellingham, 
Executive  Editor, 

Journal-Gazette 

_ Fort  Wayne  2,  Indiana _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  rei.orters 
for  live,  small  city  daily.  Prefer  young 
man  with  some  experience  police  and 
courts.  College  degree  desired.  Good 
starting  pay  schedule.  AVire  or  write 
Editor.  Daily  Monitor-Leader,  Mount 

Clem.‘ns,  Michigan. _ 

REPORTER,  young,  male,  for  rewrite, 
general  assignments,  on  '7,000-circnla- 
tion  evening  newspaper  in  14,000- 
jiopulation  city  of  southern  Michigan. 
Some  experience  necessary.  Camera  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  Please  contact  Don 
W.  Carlson.  Daily  Star,  Niles.  Mich. 

WANTED  associate  editor  for  South¬ 
ern  newspaper  in  city  of  50,000.  Inde¬ 
pendent  Democrat  in  politics.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  right  person.  Write  Box 
222,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  full 
particulars  as  to  exjierience,  age,  etc. 
.All  applications  will  be  treated  in  con- 
fidence. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  who  can  write, 
man  or  woman,  capable  of  using  cam¬ 
era  or  willing  to  learn.  Town  of  12.000. 
Tupelo  Daily  Journal,  Tupelo,  Miss. 


FLORID.A  DAILY  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  local  disjilay  salesman.  Age 
3o  to  45.  Must  be  capable  lineage 
builder  for  major  accounts.  Perma¬ 
nent  position,  good  salary,  pleasant 
working  conditions  and  future  for  i 
right  man.  State  full  qualifications  in  ! 
first  letter. 

Box  322  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. 
1700  Tribune  Tower,  New  Y'ork  36, 
N.  V. 

INDl.VNA  DAILY  near  10,000  circu-  i 
lation  needs  capable  salesman  with  I 
good  record;  qualified  to  service  I 
substantial  accounts,  build  new 
business.  Steady  job.  .$75  salary. 
Chance  to  move  up.  Give  full  informa-  I 
tion  in  first  letter.  Confidence  respect-  ' 
ed.  Box  331,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 
NEW  ENOL.ANDER- — -well  paid  man¬ 
ager's  job  is  open  for  an  aggressive 
man  with  competitive  experience.  Give 
all  details.  Box  333,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

100,000  CIRCULATION  southern*’ 
newspaper  a  leader  and  outstanding 
has  ojiening  for  young  or  middle  30’s 
amhitious  display  advertising  man. 
Layout,  copy,  good  salesmanship  es¬ 
sential.  Call  on  established  accounts. 
Permanent  position.  Eleven  man  staff, 
modern  aggressive  operation,  morning, 
Sunday,  old  well  established  in  out¬ 
standing  southern  city.  Write  fully 
about  self,  references,  ete.  Also  layout 
and  copy  samples.  State  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  references  etc.  completely  and 
in  detail.  Box  313,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ALL-AROUND  MAN  capable 
of  writing  editorials,  han- 
illing  wire  or  city  desk,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  35  to  40 
years  of  age.  .State  educa¬ 
tion,  jobs  held,  references. 
E.  E.  Nichols.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Sacramento,  California, 
U  n i on . 


COPA'  RE.ADER  with  full  exiiericiiec 
oil  daily  paper  wanted.  Afternoon  pa- 
|ier  in  New  York  area.  Must  be  fast, 
accurate,  willing,  high  quality  in  read¬ 
ing  co|>y  and  writing  heads.  No  older 
than  35.  Stiff  trial  period  and  high 
standards  will  be  applied.  Guild 
scale.  Full  particulars  in  first  letter  to 
Box  334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER.  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  daily.  AA'rite  full  de¬ 
tails  giving  references,  past  exjieri- 
ence,  educational  background,  age, 
marital  status,  salary  expected.  Sam- 
pli-s  welcomed.  Box  329,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


.SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  Daily  and 
Sunday  operation  in  city  of  45.000. 
AVe  want  someone  who  would  like  to 
settle  in  a  good  community  our  size. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Box  353,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  expanding 
Southern  daily  of  15,000.  Need  not 
Im-  fully  experienced.  AVire  details,  en¬ 
closing  clippings,  to  Managing  Editor, 
The  Advertiser,  Lafayette,  Imuisiana. 
.State  expectable  salary  and  experience, 
available  date. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


LIA'E  EASTERN  AFTER¬ 
NOON  Daily  needs  2  report¬ 
ers  with  2  or  3  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  For  interview,  AVire, 
or  write.  Box  336,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  for  medium¬ 
sized  daily.  AA'ork  involves  reporting, 
photography  and  eventually  desk 
work.  Circulation  28,300.  Employment 
may  be  night  or  day.  Experience  or 
training  necessary.  AVrite  for  appoint¬ 
ment  : 

THE  PALLADIUM- 1TE.A1 
Richmond,  Indiana. 


WE  NEED  several  young  men  as  re¬ 
porters,  preferably  with  a  smattering 
of  desk  fundamentals.  AVe  could  use 
one  with  knowledge  of  taking  pictures. 
AVrite  complete  background,  details.  A 
smashing  opportunity  fur  those  with 
hustle.  Box  335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVXIRKING  MANAGER  EDITOR  for 
progressive  morning  paper  in  Chart 
Area  four.  Must  have  experience  and 
ability.  Staff  six  to  eight.  Prefer  one 
capable  of  contributing  some  edito¬ 
rials.  Circulation  10,000  but  increas¬ 
ing  fast.  Give  reference,  state  salary. 
Box  330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  REPORTERS  needed  at  once.  Police 
beat  and  court  house.  .An  excellent 
opportunity  in  fine  Ohio  city.  Not  re¬ 
placements.  our  people  know  about 
this  ad.  Box  352,  Editor  &  Pub 
Usher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


ADVERTISING  AVRITER 


Excellent  opportunity  with  leading 
manufacturer  of  fabricated  steel  prod 
nets  for  young  man  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  career  of  advertising.  Work  will 
include  the  preparation  of  magazine 
advertisements,  promotional  booklets, 
direct  mail  and  other  phases  of  an  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  program.  Need 
not  be  experienced  but  should  have 
proved  ability  to  write  with  practical 
imagination.  Industrial  background  or 
technical  training  in  school  would  be 
helpful.  Box  305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Admlnbtnitlve 


COMPETENT,  TOPFLIGHT,  enerptjt 
leader  with  strong  background  2; 
years’  experience  newspaper,  r»4k 
television  sales,  management,  letiil 
challenging  opportunity  put  talenti  ii 
test  in  new  assginment  with  chiittl 
for  advancement.  Ability  fit  into  . 
organization,  work  harmoniously  vitij 
your  present  executives.  Young  (41), 
most  productive  years  ahead,  lie 
ready  has  distinguished  achievemn'.l 
record,  national  reputation,  exceptioi. 
al  references.  For  more  informitinl 
about  this  livewire,  write  Box  157, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  today.  Now  n 

Sloyed,  available  for  interview  site 
anuary  21. 
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RESULTPUL  MANAGEMENT 
NO  substitute  exists  for '  alert,  ent(r| 
prising  newspaper  operation  for  tnui- 
mum  profits  and  service  to  readers  anil 
community.  Examine  my  record  o! 
strengthening  newspapers  and  loir, 
varied  experience  in  all  aspects  si 
daily  newspaper  editing  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Available  for  personal  intervisv. 
Box  244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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AMBITIOUS  BUSINESS  MAX.AGEB 
stymied  on  present  imsition  lookiir 
for  permanent  position  with  good  op-| 
jMirtunity.  Experience  with  beat  Mid¬ 
west  dailies.  Excellent  refereaecs.! 
Family  man  in  prime  of  productivity. 
University  Graduate-civic  activities, 
.Available  at  once.  Write  Box  302,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Artists — Carttsonists 


ART  DIRECTOR — any  field.  Past  nin 
years  art  director  of  national  ne*i 
feature,  magazine.  Box  316,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 
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Circulation 


DIRECT  MAIL  .sPEtflALIST 


NATIONALLY  known  organization, 
located  in  central  Wisconsin,  offers 
exceptional  opportunity  to  young  man 
with  solid  background  in  direct  mail. 
This  individual  will  administer  all  di¬ 
rect  mail  activities  of  Company  in¬ 
cluding  planning,  creating  and  design¬ 
ing  of  mailings.  Age  requirement  25- 
31.  Give  complete  information  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements.  Box  300, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  20  yem’ 
continuous  experience.  .All  position 
from  Carrier  to  Circulation  Manager 
Seek  immediate  change  where  ability 
and  performance  count.  Excellent  ref 
erenco  from  present  employer.  Age  10 
Box  203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Olfen 
services  on  commission  —  GUABAS- 
TEED  RESULTS  BASIS!  Capab'.e 
and  qualified.  20  years  comprehensive 
background.  .Age  39.  Permanent  cot- 
nection  Southern  imblisher  desired. 
Confidential.  Box  308,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher. 


PROMOTION 


Copywriter  Wantec 


CIRCULATION  MAN.AGER  —  veil 
known  prominent,  able  and  experr 
enced.  Wants  change  after  years  « 
successful  service  with  present  en' 
ploycr.  Friendly  understanding  wit- 
all  whom  have  been  .associated.  Beeort 
on  Circulation  and  revenue  outstsnd- 
ing.  Very  successful  in  developiU 
good  and  loyal  organization.  Interesl- 
ed  in  jiosition  that  offers  challewe 
and  security.  Strictly  confidential.  Bos 
318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EXCELLENT  opimrtunity  in 
12  man  department  for  man 
with  newspaper  or  agency 
experience  in  copywriting 
and  layout.  Must  be  capable 
of  writing  interesting,  vig¬ 
orous  sales  copy.  No  finished 
ilayout  work  required.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability. 
Rapid  advancement  to  copy 
chief  for  the  man  who  can 
produce.  Free  life,  hospital 
and  surgical  insurance,  lib¬ 
eral  pension  plan. 


Correspondents 


IN  WRITING  include  age, 
marital  status,  experience, 
salary  requirement,  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  work.  Write  to 
Bert  Stolpe,  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  Company,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 


LE.VVING  FOR  Europe  March  1,  ksn- 
experienced  journalist  will  providt 
cogent  coverage  tailor-made  for  yos- 
Box  320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Display  Adventising 


.AD  SALES.MAN.  Compares  to  No.  1 
man  metropolitan  daily.  Present  mw* 
agement  record  shows  far-above-i»*tj 
age  sales,  at  above-average  rate.  •• 
far-below-avcrage  cost.  Enthusitstit 
follower  or  active  leader.  20  yr*” 
exiwrience.  Seeks  permanency  wbrrt 
there’s  opportunity.  Civic  leader.  4". 
Protestant,  healthy,  dependable.  Aviu 
able  N.A.E.A.  for  nersonal  interview. 
Box  232,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


OPERiATOR-M.ACHINlST  —  Cl.issifica- 
tions  —  Linotype  Machinist-operator 
wanted  for  small  daily  in  northern 
Vermont,  clean  composing  room,  per¬ 
manent  position  with  paid  holidays 
and  vacations;  also  profit  sharing. 
Apply  in  first  letter.  Box  309.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  OB  W; 
RECTOR,  age  40,  8  years’  succestft' 
operation  on  Dailies  and  Weeklies. 
sires  top  spot  where  experience, 
esty,  sobriety,  hard  work  and  teiim 
are  amply  rewarded.  ThorougWT 
versed  all  phases  of  newspaper  adver 
tising,  12  years  wholesale  and  reuw 
merchandising,  top  salesman.  LocaM* 
unimportant.  Available  after  30 
notice  to  present  employer.  Wn'* 
POLL  DETAILS  FIRS'T  LE’TTEB  W 
Box  219.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  17,  1953 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertfeing 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Eflitorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — On  or  about  March  1  po¬ 
rtion  as  display  advertising  manager 
or  talesman  by  present  advertising 
Bsasger  of  daily  newspaper  in  town 
of  6,076  with  circulation  of  4,272. 
bison  for  change — former  ad  manag¬ 
er  returning  from  Army  service  in 
Germany.  Graduate  of  Cornell  College 
of  Iowa.  Five  years’  experience  in 
layout  work  and  selling.  Age  28.  Mar¬ 
ried.  World  War  II  veteran.  No  bad 
habits.  Robert  Le  Beau,  c/o  News- 
Banner,  BlufTton,  Indiana.  (Referenc- 
ei.  Roger  Swaim,  publisher.) _ 


DO  YOU  HAVE  strong  enough  sales 
plan  and  direction  to  produce  the  line¬ 
age  you  will  need  in  '531  Able  execu- 
tlre,  40,  seeks  interviews  at  N.A.E.A. 
vith  management  of  5  to  10  million 
line  daily  considering  new  ad  leader¬ 
ship.  Replies  confidential.  Box  233, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
With  Proven  Ability 

THIS  .M.\N  came  to  us  four  years  ago 
Irom  a  small  daily  where  he  was  ad- 
rertising  manager.  He  has  taken  our 
lame  darks  and  non-advertisers  and 
produnil  territie  results  in  addition 
to  handling  our  key  aerounts.  He  is 
I  leader  with  tliu  men.  He  is  a  pro 
treasive  thinker  in  his  approach  to 
falure  problems  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Truly  a  man  of  ideas.  He’s  the 
beat  salesman  we've  seen  in  thirty 
years  in  this  business,  and  will  go  far 
in  tills  Kelli,  .h  man  of  his  ability 
thoiilil  be  promoted  now.  and  we  think 
so  highly  of  him  and  he  has  so  many 
saprrb  qualities  that  we  hate  to  see 
him  leave,  but  we  svill  not  have  an 
executive  oyiening  for  him  on  this 
Uetropolitan  Newspaper  for  eight  or 
ten  years.  He  has  onneil  his  own 
nevsisapers ;  sales  manager  in  intangi 
hies,  age  40.  married.  This  man  can 
mt  afford  to  leave  us  for  less  than 
tIO.OllO.  If  you  would  like  to  inter 
’  w  him  ill  Kebruary.  write  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  Government  Editor  10 
years,  6  years  in  Japan,  B.A.  in  jour¬ 
nalism  plus  graduate  study,  SDZ,  seeks 
job  as  news,  wire  or  copy  editor,  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  preferably  West  Coast. 
Box  212.  Editor  tc  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  EXPERIENCED  in  writing 
and  editing,  directing  staff,  seeks  as¬ 
signment  wTth  opportunity  to  better 
self  in  position,  salary.  Now-  earning 
in  excess  of  $125.  Box  216,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


XEWSPAPE^RWOMAN,  33,  college 
graduate.  Eight  years’  experience: 
general  reporting,  features,  promotion, 
woman’s  editor,  copy  chief.  TV  writ¬ 
ing.  Desires  newspaper  position  re¬ 
quiring  experience  and  ability.  Now 
located  New  York  City.  Will  go  any- 
where.  Box  248,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 


RBPChRTER  w-ith  one  and  a  half  years 
of  daily  newspaper  experience,  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Hamilton  College  and  single 
wants  general  assignment  job  to  gain 
more  experience. 

Scott  Best,  2653  North  Moreland 
Blvd.,  Cleveland  20,  Ohio. 


Editorial 


AOORESSIVE,  young  journalist  de- 
lins  responsible  post.  B.S.  in  Journal- 
Um.  experienced  in  all  phases.  Held 
jobs  as  city  editor,  acting  managing 
ctitor  on  small  daily.  Top  reporter, 
rewrite  man.  Apply  J.  B.  Renow,  4604 
Kieman  Road,  College  Park,  Mary¬ 
land. 


IMBmoUS  SPORTS  editor.  4H 
yean  experience,  college  grad,  family. 
Not  unhappy,  bat  wants  something 
with  future.  Box  130,  Editor  2k  Pab- 
liiber. 


ROOKY  MOUNTAIN  AREA 
TVO  years  deskman,  reporter  with 
newipaper,  wire  service.  Two  years 
radio  news  editor.  Married,  25,  army 
ret.  Can  serve  Rocky  Mountain  daily 
M  reporter,  copyreader,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor.  Now  returning  from  Orient.  Avail- 
»ble  for  interview  about  Feb.  10.  Mei- 
lUr,  c/o  General  Delivery,  San  Pran- 
tiico,  California. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  AVAID- 
ABLE  IMMEDIATELY— Do  not  drink. 
Pablic  relations  work  in  Navy.  Five 
yesn  sports  editor,  three  as  aporta 
writer.  Can  present  highest  recommen¬ 
dations.  samples  of  work.  Know  lay- 
tit,  typography,  and  can  write  daily 
tolamn.  Own  car,  go  anywhere.  Avail- 
^le  in  two  weeks.  Box  111,  Editor  & 
Pablisher. 


fOUNG  WOMAN  Jonrnalist,  college 
ttiduite.  Experience  reporting,  edit- 
tit.  photography  —  desires  newsp^er 
PJiition  in  Now  York  or  vicinty.  Box 
Its,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


all-around  reporting  job  want- 
*d  by  young  (24),  single  Korea  vet 
with  abundance  of  writing  ability.  Col- 
•*re  graduate.  Will  work — and  I  mean 
vorkj— anywhere  in  U.S.  or  abroad. 
Salary  secondary  to  experience  to  be 
timed.  .Available  now.  Own  car.  Box 
i49.  Editor  SC  Publisher. 


ALL-ABOUNp  YOUNG  NEWSMAN 
(26)  would  like  jiosition  as  reporter, 
re-write  or  desk  man,  or  wire  editor. 
Two  years  United  Press  and  year 
medium  sise  daily  experience.  Colum¬ 
bia  journalism  graduate.  Adept  with 
Speed  Graphic.  Available  now.  Own 
ear.  Will  relocate.  Box  328,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BPIOIXNER  REPORTER— anxious  to 
gain  experience  and  oyiportunity.  Col¬ 
lege  newspaper  background  as  editor, 
writer.  C-ollege  grad,  vet,  25,  go  any- 
w-here.  Box  326,  Editor  &  Piiblislier. 
OHIC.VGO  AREA — .->  years’  experience 
newsiiapers,  raxlio,  trade;  good  char- 
aeler,  married,  30;  .Apartment  513, 
.581.5  Sheriilan  Road.  Chicjtgo  40,  Ill. 
CITY  AND  T>:LEOltAPH  “  EDITOR 
seeks  change  from  morning  paper  town 
of  30.000  to  afternoon  daily.  Lung  ex- 
jx-rienee  all  news  det>artment.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  314.  Editor  &  Pulili.sher. 


PHI  BET.A  KAPP.A,  1952,  now  study¬ 
ing  at  Russian  Institute,  Columbia, 
\vaiits  part-time  job  in  magazine.  Pub¬ 
lishing  House  or  research,  from  w-hich 
he  can  advance  into  full-time  job  after 
completing  studies.  Box  343,  Editor  & 

Piiblislier. _ 

REPORTER,  27.  single,  BS  in  journal¬ 
ism  jiliis  graduate  work,  KTA.  some 
exiM-rienee.  Box  341,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lislier. _ 

ItKl’OR'rEK,  night  work.  New  York 
City,  New  Jersey  area.  25,  vet.  ear,  7 
years’  experience  (At  school  days) 
Box  339.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
REPORTER  now  on  desk  wants  to 
return  to  leg-w-ork.  Tw-o  years’  all- 
around  experience  reporting  on  me¬ 
dium  sized  daily,  college  graduate. 
Prefer  East  from  Virginia  north.  Box 

3-4-i.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

REP()KTINO  EXPERlENCE'^n  small 
weekly  desired  by  girl  22,  college 
grad,  non-  going  stir  crazy  doing  edi¬ 
torial  work  on  New-  Y'ork  trade  maga¬ 
zine.  (Juick  to  learn,  sense  of  humor. 
May  be  lured  from  New  York  by 
teni|iting  offer.  Box  304,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

HIGH  class  special  edition  man  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Go  anywhere.  Ten 
pages  or  two  hundred  pages.  A-1  ref¬ 
erences.  Commission  basis  only.  Also 
special  pages,  business  review  pages, 
sig.  pages  etc.  Drop  me  a  line  and  yon 
will  soon  find  I  know  the  score  and 
can  make  us  both  money. 

P.S. — I  realize  you  have  to  live  in 
your  community  with  your  subscribers 
and  advertisers  after  I’m  gone. 

Box  4706.  Editor  &  Publisher 


REAA'RITE.  28,  B..A.,  good  background, 
w-ants  to  do  science  »-riting  full  or 
part  time.  Box  345,  Editor  &  Pub- 
ii.sher. 


DESKMAN,  fast,  accurate,  reliable. 
Has  handled  three  wires.  Makeup  spe¬ 
cialist.  Good  rewrite,  alert  reporter. 
Keen  new-s  sense.  Family  man,  31.  ear. 
M.S..  SDX.  Box  347,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SEEKING  POSITION  copyreader, 
editor,  features;  Midwest-South  daily; 
now-  state-farm  editor,  national  prize¬ 
winning  Illinois  daily;  draft-free  vet. 
28.  B.SJ,  two  years  reporter  large 
daily,  one  year  i>resent  position;  know- 
makeup,  Speed  Graphic.  Fairchild;  ref¬ 
erences,  clippings,  jiliotos  available 
now-.  Box  34f),  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  24,  with  all-nroiind  experi¬ 
ence  desires  reporter’s  position  with 
Eastern  Daily.  Phofograiihy  back¬ 
ground.  Single,  B.A.  Box  317,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  CREATIVE  new.sman. 
28,  British  Army  Vet.  experienced 
general  news  and  features  for  national 
magazine,  daily,  wants  retHirting-writ- 
ing  slot  New-  York,  D.C.  or  New-  Eng- 
land.  Box  327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MINNESOTAN,  28,  single,  draft-ex¬ 
empt,  looking  fur  responsible  position 
in  publishing  or  writing — related  field. 
Three  years  newspaper  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Former  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor.  Experience  in  photograiiliy,  radio; 
published  writer.  Own  car,  know-  coun¬ 
try.  Top  references.  Would  prefer  w-ork 
in  East,  but  can  go  anyw-here.  Box 
307,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


Mechnkal 


TELETYPE  SETTER- OPERATOR. 
Fully  competent,  6  years’  experience. 
Top  references.  Male,  young,  single, 
vet.  Union.  Box  206,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


department  editor  on  metropoli- 
tea  paper  East  would  like  change  to 
Waller  city  'West.  Arts,  books,  drama, 
eitertainment.  Box  228,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 
■iiher. 


'TtERES'TED  and  CAPABLE  younjc 
attorney  with  jfeneral  experience  seeks 
^ition  in  publishinit  or  editorial 
Box  220,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  —  I’ll  get 
out  a  good,  interesting  reliable  news¬ 
paper  for  you  with  full  understanding 
of  policy  and  efficient  ojieration.  Want 
smaller  town.  Box  338,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher.  _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  sports  writer-editor. 
28,  2  years  90,000  southern  daily,  2 
years  sports  publicity  director  large 
northeastern  college,  .Army  public  in¬ 
formation,  B.A  Wisconsin,  SDX,  use 
Sliced  Grapliir.  Family  man,  car.  seek 
permanent  home.  Available  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Box  325.  Editor  &  Piiblislier. 


FREE-LANCE  W  R I T  E  R— WO  M  A  N — 
flexible  style  suitable  any  subject. 
Former  teacher.  Six  ye.ars’  experience 
public  relations,  fund  raising,  social 
agencies,  church.  Has  w-ritten  maga¬ 
zine.  new-spaper  eojiy,  dramatic  skits, 
broeliiires.  Experienced  editing,  lay¬ 
out.  Lives  near  Chicago,  will  take  as¬ 
signment  anywhere.  Box  303.  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

NEWSGAL,  27,  seeks  editing-n-port- 
ing  job  in  Europe.  Pay  ow-n  way. 
Journalism  grad.  Wire,  weekly,  hous¬ 
ing  organ  editing  expi-rience.  Speaks 
soim-  French.  Box  315,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

PUBLISHER,  need  editor  for  w-eeklyt 
Keen  newsman,  experienced  top  daily 
and  sw-ard-winning  weekly,  available 
March  1.  Only  New-  York  area.  Box 
321.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SOME  GOOD  Northeast.  Eastern  daily 
needs  me;  I  need  it.  Daily,  general  as- 
signnieiil,  i-it.v  hall  n-iioi-ter.  20.  vet. 
family,  ’51,  Missouri  j-grad.  Box  306, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _  _ 

TOP  RANKING  BRITISH  EDITOR 
(.Age  34)  seeks  industrial  Editorial/ 
Public  Relations  job  in  any  part  of 
U.S.  AA'ide  editorial  experience,  news¬ 
papers  and  feature  magazines;  also 
top  level  Public  Relations  experience. 

Box  344,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

AaTRE,  COUNTY  EDITOR,  general 
reiiorter.  Want  small-town  weekly  in 
West  or  Midwest.  Vet,  28,  A.B.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Ex|ierienced,  314  years  on  30,000 
daily.  Box  323,  Editonr  A-  Publisher. 
WRITER  PHOTOOILAPHER-EDITOR 
Five  years  new-spaper,  magazine,  radio, 
TA'  and  agency  experience,  in  pub- 
lii-ily  and  tiromotioii  work.  Own 
Graphic  and  Rollci.  Top  recommenda 
tions.  Wants  challenge,  reasonable  sal 
ary.  BA,  M.A,  28.  Box  311,  Editor  Sc 

Publisher, _ _ 

M.AN-WIFE  Photographic  and  Repor- 
torial  team  w-ant  farm  job  on  Southern 
Daily  or  Farm  Journal;  20  years’  ex- 
Iierienee.  Own  all  equipment  and  will 
furnish  best  references.  Rt>d  Kerce. 
135  White  Drive,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

_ Phototpuphers _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  PHOTOENGRAV¬ 
ER  must  move  child  to  .South,  South¬ 
west,  12  years  Pliotograi>her — 5  en- 
gr.-iver.  Now-  heads  Daily  and  Siinday 
phnto  deiiartnienf .  AA'W-TI  Vet.  Russ 
A-tiii,*r  'ri-itiiine.  .Alberta  l.a*a.  Minn. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Missouri  grad.,  | 
veteran,  single.  25.  some  w-eekly,  daily  | 
;  experience.  Wants  beginning  phqtog-  '■ 
'  r.apher  or  combination  job  on  medium-  ' 
i  size  daily.  Box  346,  Editor  Sc  Pub-  j 
lisher. 

i  Promotion — Public  Relatkmi 

!  I’M  SWITCHING  to  Public  Relations 
or  Newspaper  Promotion  if  right  posi¬ 
tion  is  open  for  hardworking,  eon-  | 
Bcientioni  young  man  with  11  yeari’ 
experience  and  proven  record  in  every  j 
role  from  reporter,  photographer,  ad-  i 
;  vertiaing  layont-salea,  editor,  and  gen-  : 
i  eral  manager  of  newspaper  and  plant.  | 
,  Present  salary  over  $100.  Can  give  top  i 
'  references,  write  Box  124,  Editor  «  I 
'  Publisher. _ 

■PUBLIC  RELAnONS -PUBUCITY: 

New  York  area;  3)4  years*  experience. 

I  some  engineering  background ;  30 ;  : 

'  B.A.,  veteran.  Interested  in  sales  pro-  ■ 
I  motional  copy.  Box  133,  Editor  4k  Pub- 
'■  lisher. 


M  ECH A  X ICAL  S I  PER  INTENDENT 

NO  siiiiennan  or  magician,  no 
promise  to  eliminate  mechanical  costs. 

JU.ST  a  man  with  the  background, 
training  and  ability  who  has  yet  failed 
to  imiirove  and  lower  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Have  liandleil  both  union  and  non¬ 
union.  teletype,  color,  magazine  and 
regular  newspajier  production. 

NOW  Employed,  good  reason  for 
wanting  change,  go  anywliere.  Box 
310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  ARE  YOU 
HEAVING  PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS! 

TOP-NOTCH  Production  Manager,  46, 
experienced  in  every  idiasc  of  news- 
pa[»-r  production,  seeks  challenging 
opportunity  w-ith  progressive  organiza¬ 
tion.  Outstanding  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment. 

PRESENT  JOB  one  of  toughest  in 
nation's  capitol.  Union  but  not  afraid 
of  union  leaders’  bark.  Interview- 
strictly  confidential,  your  convenience, 
my  exiM-n.se.  Minimum  starting  salary 
$200  a  week.  Write  Box  348.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER — Will  trade  a  life¬ 
time  of  experience,  to  someone  w-ho 
ni-eds  a  Priidiiction  Manager  or  Press¬ 
room  SiiiM-riiib-ndent.  in  exchange  for 
a  secure  future  and  a  reasonable  sal¬ 
ary  if  I  deliver  the  results  you  desire. 
Details  in  confidence.  Box  319.  Editor 
&  I’liblislier. 


USE  YOUB 
Editor  ft  Publisher 
CHART  AREA 
In  your  classified  ad  copy: 

21. — Maine,  Mew  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island. 

S2. — New  York,  Connectlcnt. 
Mow  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Delaware. 

23.  — W.  Virginia,  Virginia, 

North  Carolina. 

24.  — Georgia,  Sonth  Carolina, 

Florida. 

26. — ^Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

26.  — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 

lUlnoii. 

27.  — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  South  Da¬ 
kota. 

^8. — Iowa,  Mlssonrl,  Nebraska, 
Kansas. 

29. — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Texas. 

210.  — Colorsdo,  New  Mexico, 

Arisons,  Utsb. 

211.  — ^Montana,  Wyoming.  Ida¬ 

ho,  WashliMiton.  Oregon. 

212.  — CalUomia,  Nevada. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

We  have  always  believed  that 
if  you  have  something  to  say,  and 
worth  putting  on  paper,  don’t  be 
afraid  to  sign  your  name  to  it. 
Anonymous  communications  are 
waste-basket  material  in  this  office. 

Accordingly,  we  have  believed 
that  anonymous  letters-to-the-ed- 
itor  should  not  be  given  the  time 
of  reading,  and  letters,  when  pub¬ 
lished,  should  bear  the  writers’ 
names  except  under  unusual  con¬ 
ditions.  But  they  should  be  known 
to  the  editor. 

But  something  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  that  makes  us 
wonder  about  this  signed  letter-to- 
the-editor  business.  We  have  car¬ 
ried  on  considerable  correspond¬ 
ence  with  a  man  we’ve  never  met 
who  is  not  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  but  who  originally  wrote  to 
us  criticizing  the  press  perform¬ 
ance  during  the  political  cam¬ 
paign.  He  is  not  a  rabid,  “profes¬ 
sional”  press  critic.  His  letters  are 
thoughtful  and  reasoning. 

His  last  letter  contained  numer¬ 
ous  clippings  from  letters  columns. 
He  wrote: 

“In  these  letters  from  readers 
are  the  common  name-calling 
abuses  —  communist,  fascist,  etc., 
heaped  on  dissenters  and  on  edi¬ 
tors  in  particular,  and  they  are 
getting  more  numerous  and  more 
intolerant  and  vitriolic.  After  two 
letters  of  my  own  were  published 
about  the  terrific  emotional  im¬ 
pact  of  the  press,  TV  and  radio 
saturation  political  program, 
which  I  believe  is  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  the  press  is  now 
catching,  even  I  caught  it  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  visit.  But,  it  was  when 
I  was  not  at  home  and  my  wife 
took  it  all.  I  cannot  take  any 
more  chances  on  a  repetition.  I 
should  love  to  fight  back,  but  I 
can’t  when  my  wife  will  be  the 
innocent  victim.  Result,  I  cannot 
write  freely — or  talk  freely.” 

He  continues: 

“It  seems  that  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  is  that  our  newspapers,  with¬ 
out  realizing  it,  are  viciously  at¬ 
tacking  one  another,  through  the 
ideas  they  hammer  home  to  their 
readers.  When  the  example  is  set 
by  the  publishers  themselves  there 
can  be  little  complaint  when  their 
readers  follow  and  go  on  from 
there.  The  passions  and  emotions 
aroused,  for  whatever  purpose, 
cannot  be  turned  on  and  off  and 
controlled  so  that  each  newspa¬ 
per’s  policy  has  the  desired  effect, 
without  loss  of  public  confidence- 
and  respect  in  the  other  newspa¬ 
pers  and  in  the  press  in  general.” 

*  *  « 

The  point  the  man  is  trying  to 
make  is  that  dissent  is  an  unpopu¬ 
lar  opinion  these  days,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  the  effect  of  newspaper 
editorials,  and  dissenters  are  being 
stifled,  not  necessarily  by  the 
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newspapers  but  by  the  direct  re¬ 
action  from  other  members  of  the 
public.  We  don’t  know  about 
newspapers  arousing  “passions  and 
emotions,”  but  here  is  one  dissent¬ 
er  who  has  been  quieted.  There 
must  be  others. 

Have  you  examined  your  own 
letters  columns  lately?  Are  some 
of  your  letter  writers  being  at¬ 
tacked  in  print  for  their  unpopular 
views?  If  so,  are  they  receiving 
personal  abuse  at  home,  as  this 
man  did,  because  his  name  was 
published  with  his  letter? 

This  is  something  for  newspaper 
editors  to  look  into.  A  body  of 
dissent  is  important  to  the  smooth 
working  of  a  democracy.  Are  we 
going  to  foster  a  system  under 
which  dissenters  are  afraid  to 
open  their  mouths  or  take  pen  in 
hand? 

Early  this  month,  Sevellon 
Brown,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  spoke 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  on 
the  theme:  the  newspaper’s  right 
to  be  wrong.  In  conclusion  he 
said: 

“1  hold  that  the  mass  circulation 
newspaper  is  peculiarly  the  sort  of 
institution  which  needs  constantly 
to  declare  its  scorn  of  the  mugg 
mind.  For  mass  interest  is  one 
thing  and  the  ugly  prejudices  of 
the  mugg  mind  quite  another.  It 
takes  courage  and  character  for 
newspaper  owners,  publishers  and 
editors  always  to  see  through  in 
times  of  tension  and  crisis  to  the 
opportunities,  the  obligations  and 
the  realities  of  newspaper  policy. 
It  takes  a  bit  of  thought  for  you 
of  the  academic  world  to  under¬ 
stand  the  ties  that  bind  your  world 
to  ours  and  both  of  them  to  both 
the  mass  mind  and  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  dissenter,  however  he  may 
seem  wrong  headed  and  steered 
against  the  tide.  Defend  not  what 
he  says,  not  what  he  does,  not 
what  he  thinks,  but,  so  far  as  the 
newspaper  is  concerned,  it  will 
lose  its  life — at  least  in  spirit,  in 
strength  and  influence,  it  will  die 
— if  it  forfeits  defense  of  his  right 
to  dissent.” 

We  confess  no  ready  solution, 
no  panacea,  for  this  problem.  Per¬ 
haps,  in  this  time  of  catchwords 
and  name-calling,  it  might  be  wise 
to  offer  anonymous  protection  to 
the  honest  dissenters.  Certainly,  it 
calls  for  calm  counsel  from  all 
newspapers  to  all  readers  in  the 
interest  of  protecting  a  person’s 
“right  to  be  wrong”  as  opposed  to 
the  popular  view. 

■ 

$5,281  for  Needy 

Tuscaloosa.  Ala. — The  Good- 
fellows,  sponsored  by  the  Tusca¬ 
loosa  News,  raised  $5,281.57  for 
Christmas  baskets. 


E  #  P  rAl.ENI>AP 

Jan.  21-22  —  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  annual  meeting,  Sheraton 
Plaza,  Boston. 

Jan.  22-24  —  Alabama  Press 
Association,  82nd  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Thomas  Jefferson  Ho¬ 
tel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jan.  22-24 — Tennessee  Press 
Association,  semi-annual  con¬ 
vention  and  second  annual 
TPA-University  of  Tennessee 
Press  Institute,  Hotel  Hermi¬ 
tage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  23-24 — North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  Midwinter 
Institute,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  23-24  —  New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Jan.  26-28 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  28 — Associated  Business 
Publications,  annual  mid-west 
conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Jan.  30-31 — National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
Mid-winter  Workshop,  Dillard 
University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Jan.  31  —  Associated  Press 
Newspaper  Members  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  annual  meeting.  Brown 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 


George  Combs  Feted 
On  75th  Birthday 

Washington  —  Long-time  pro¬ 
fessional  associates  gathered  here 
this  week  to  celebrate  the  75th 
birthday  anniversary  of  George 
Combs,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
bureau  member,  and  45-year  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Sunpapers. 

Among  those  who  attended  the 
dinner  in  Mr.  Combs'  honor  were 
Frank  R.  Kent,  Sr.;  William  F. 
Schmick,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newspapers;  Edwin  P. 
Young,  city  editor;  Dewey  Flem¬ 
ing.  chief  of  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  most  of  the  Sun’s  Wash¬ 
ington  staff.  “Co’on?l”  Combs  re¬ 
cently  was  elected  for  a  12th  term 
as  treasurer  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  establishing  a  record  In  that 
respect. 


Kansas  City 
Star  Pleads 
Not  Guilty 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Pleas  oi 
not  guilty  to  charges  of  violatior 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  ac: 
were  filed  here  Jan.  9  in  behal; 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  Compam 
Roy  A.  Roberts,  president,  aril 
Emil  A.  Sees,  advertising  director 

Attorneys  for  the  defendant' 
were  granted  60  days  in  which  to 
file  motions  attacking  the  indie 
ment. 

"I  see  no  reason  for  a  bond." 
Judge  Richard  M.  Duncan  of  the 
United  States  district  court  said 
in  response  to  a  que.stion  by  Ear! 
A.  Jinkinson,  assistant  to  the  At¬ 
torney-General.  “I  don't  think 
these  men  will  run  away.  The' 
are  pretty  well  established  here.” 

Judge  Duncan  asked,  outside 
the  court  record,  when  the  case 
against  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  would  be  heard  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Coun. 
James  C.  Wilson,  an  attorney  for 
the  Star,  advised  the  court  the 
hearing  was  set  for  week  ol 
March  9. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  confidence 
was  given  directors  and  manage 
ment  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stcKkholders  of  the  Star.  Two 
hundred-fifty  employes  own  the 
Kansas  City  Star  Company. 

■ 

2  Columnists  Given 
Christopher  Awards 

Two  newspaper  columnists  re¬ 
ceived  Christopher  awards  this 
week  from  Father  James  Keller, 
founder  and  director  of  the  Chris¬ 
tophers,  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-.Astoria  Hotel. 

In  the  newspaper  field,  awards 
were  presented  to  Bob  Considine, 
International  News  Service,  for 
his  Dec.  20  column  syndicated  by 
King  Features,  “Symbol  of  LiK 
Missing.”  and  to  Anne  O'Hare 
McCormick.  New  York  Times, 
for  her  column  of  Dec.  24,  “The 
Night  Before  Christmas.” 
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The  Model  35  Linotype  profitably  handles 
more  of  the  big  faces  you  now  produce  by 
other  means.  It’s  the  four  extra-wide  mag¬ 
azines  that  make  the  big  difference!  They 
give  you  main  magazine  capacity  that  is  un¬ 
matched  in  any  other  composing  machine. 


Only  Wide  Range  Mixer  Linotypes  pro¬ 
vide  the  full  range  vital  for  both  text  and 
display  production.  Your  Linotype  Pro¬ 
duction  Engineer  will  show  you  how  Wide 
Range  Linotypes  can  increase  production 
in  your  composing  room. 


.MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


LINOTYPE 


Agencies:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Cleveland 


Set  in  Linotitpe  Spartan  and  Ctr 


Start  your  plans  for 
New  Mexico  with  an 


Sell  Albuquerque  first  and  you  can 
count  on  New  Mexico! 

Why?  . . .  Just  read  on — 

The  Albuquerque  City  Zone  is  five 
times  as  big  as  any  other  City  Zone  in 
New  Mexico.  It  is  the  center  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  state.  It  is  the 
home  territory  of  big  wholesaling  and 
distributing  organizations  .  . .  And  the 
sales  job  you  do  through  advertising 
in  Albuquerque  can  and  does  have 
tremendous  state-wide  influence. 


INEW  MEXICO 


NOTE  FROM  NEW  MEXICO 


New  Mexico . . .  the  fourth  largest  state 
in  the  Union,  with  an  area  of  121,666 
square  miles.  Albuquerque,  as  a  whole¬ 
sale  center,  makes  effective  market¬ 
ing  of  this  vast  territory  possible.” 

C.  W.  PETERSON 
Vic*  Pfikhiit  and  Mgr. 

Fox  Vli*l  Drug  Company 
Albuquorqw*,  N*w  Maxlco 


“The  manufacturer  who  is  going  to 
sell  his  products  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  is  closely  connected  with  the 
ability  of  his  wholesaler  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  retailer  that  he  may  place 
his  product  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer. 

“We  have  a  vast  area  in  the  State  of 


The  Albuquerque  TRIBUNE  •  •  .  The  Albuquerque  JOURNAL 

Buy  them  separately  ...  or  buy  BOTH  FOR  ONE  LOW  RATE  .  .  .  24^ 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  .World-Telegram  i  The  Sun 

CLEVELAND . Press 

PITTSBURGH . Press 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times 


COLUMBUS . Ciliien 

CINCINNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinef 


6*n*ral  Advortising  D*partm*nt,  230  Pork  Av*nu*,  N*w  York  City 


DENVER . Kocky  Mtn.  News 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herold 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS  ,  .  .  Commercial  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . News 


EVANSVILLE . Press 

HOUSTON . Press 

FORT  WORTH . Press 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribun* 

EL  PASO . Herald-Poi' 


Chicago  Son  Fronclcco  DotroH  Cincinnati  Philodoiphio  OoUat 
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